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The historian of the ' Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire' was bom at Patney, in Surrey, in May, 1137. 
' He was theeldeatsou of Edward Gibbon, agentleman , 
of some fortune, and a strong attachment to Tory 
principlea. His mother's name was Porten. But in 
hie Memoirs, written at the close of his life, he be- 
trays no strong sense of gratitude or affection towards 
either of his parents ; while he acknowledges, with 
abundant, warmth, the most important obligations to 
his aunt, Catherine Porten. To her lessons be 
ascribes his " invincible love for reading;" to her care 
he attributes the very preservation of bis pxe^CQ.iio'w 
life ; and he desigaates her, in the ca.\iaQea& u^ ^~ 
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' tant reflection, as the true mother both of his body 
and his mind. 

From a private school he was removed to "West- 
minster; from Westminster to IMagdalen College, 
Oxford, where he was admitted as a gentleman-com- 
moner, April 3, 1 752. About this time his consti- 
tution, hitherto extremely feeble, acquired a sudden 
vigour, which never deserted him during the rest of 
his life. At Oxford he made absolutely no proficiency 
in any branch of knowledge, or any useful accomplish- 
ment. " To the University of Oxford (he says) I 
acknowledge no obligation; and she will as cheer- 
fully renounce me for a son, as I am willing to dis- 
claim her for a mother." Accordingly he exhausts 
the severity of his sarcasm, both upon the system 

''which was there established, and upon the men who 
administered it, without honestly inquiring whether 
he had laboured to extract, even from an imperfect 
system, the modicum of advantage which it was ca- 
pable of yielding. But his recollections of Oxford 
were embittered by his subsequent contests with some 
of the clergy, and the hostile treatment which he sus- 
tained at their hands ; and the principles which he 
embraced in after life would have rendered him 
equally intolerant of any institution, standing on a 
religious foundation. 

During his residence at Oxford, and at the usually 
unreflecting age of sixteen, he was converted to the 
Roman Catholic faith. He was first stirred to thought 
by the " bold criticism " of Middleton. He then 
** swallowed " the miracles of the Basils, the Chry- 
sostoms, and other fathers of the Church ; and Bos- 
suet achieved the conquest by the ' Exposition of the 
Catholic Doctrine,' and the ' Historv of the Varia- 
tions.' And then he made his formal recantation 
before a Jesuit, named Baker, one of the Chaplains 
of the Sardinian Ambassador. In his retrospect upon 
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this the most singular incident in the history of his 
mind, Gibbon might indeed profess to be proud of his 
change of opinion, as a sacrifice of interest to prin- 
ciple ; but he probably conveys his habitual reflec- 
tions more faithfully when he says, with his usual 
strength, ** To my present feelings it seems incre- 
dible that I should ever believe that I believed in 
transubstant iation. ' ' 

He was immediately removed from Oxford, and 
placed under the care of a tutor at Lausanne. To a 
Swiss pastor, named Pavillard, was entrusted the 
delicate office of disentangling the mind of Gibbon 
from the intricacies of popery, and leading it back 
again into the pale of the Protestant Church. He 
succeeded: by seasonable arguments, and judicious 
admonitions, aided perhaps by the influence of a 
mild and benevolent character, he prevailed over the 
hasty caprice of a powerfril intellect ; and on Christ- 
mas-day, in 1754, Gibbon publicly renounced his 
adopted creed, and received the sacrament in the 
church of Lausanne. There is no reason to suspect 
the sincerity of this recantation, or to believe that he 
had yet fallen either into scepticism, or indifference. 

He remained, in the whole, five years at Lausanne, 
and by his " serious character, and soft and quiet 
manners," he won the respect and affection of his 
tutor. During this time he laid the foundation of 
those studious habits, which formed the pride and 
happiness of his later life. Besides a passionate de- 
votion to French literature, and great diligence in 
forming a correct style in that langus^e, he read, ac- 
cording to a regular system, the whole of the Latin 
Classics ; he acquired the rudiments of Greek, and 
gained some insight into the principles of mathema- 
tics. But this last pursuit he never afterwards re- 
newed ; though he would lead us to beWeve t5ft».\. «b 
readinessr in adculation was the talent of \^% dx'^^- 
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hood, and that nature had qualified him to succeed in 
that branch of application. 

He was presented to Voltaire, at that time resident 
at Geneva, without being distinguished by any par- 
ticular mark of his attention. Yet he was a constant 
spectator at the poet's little theatre, when he recited 
his own verses, and represented his own characters. 
It was likewise during this period that he formed an 
attachment for Madlle. Curchod, the daughter of a 
Swiss pastor, afterwards the wife of Necker. The 
attachment appears to have been mutual; but his 
father prevented the marriage, and he remained faith- 
ful during the rest of his life to the memory of his 
youthful passion. 

He returned to England in May, 1158, and re- 
mained there, with a short interval, for the twenty- 
five following years. His father's residence was 
Buriton, near Petersfield; and, as he passed some 
time there, he became in 1 760 a captain in the South 
Hampshire militia ; an incident which might well pass 
unnoticed in the life of an ordinary person, but which 
in this case is dignified by the value which Gibbon 
himself has set upon it, and the conviction long after- 
wards expressed by^him — " that the captain of the 
Hampshire-Grenadiers was not useless to the historian 
of the Roman Empire." 

On the disbanding of the militia, in the beginning 
of 1763, he spent two or three months at Paris, from 
which he proce-eded on his second visit to Lausanne. 
Here he remained for a year, occupied in various 
studies, especially that of geography ; and then passed, 
in the spring of 1764, into Italy. An ardent curio- 
sity, nourished by reading and meditation, carried 
him directly to Rome ; and the emotions with which 
he approached and entered the Eternal City were, 
after an interval of twenty-five years, still fresh in his 
memory." After a sleepless night, I trod, with a lofty 
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Btep, the ruins of the Fonim ; each memorable spot 
where Romulus stood, or Tally spoke, or Caesar fell, 
was at once present to my eye ; and several days of 
intoxication were lost or enjoyed, before I could de- 
scend to a cool or minute investigation." His en- 
thusiasm gradually gave way to deep and philoso- 
phical reflection, not uninfluenced either by the scenes 
which surrounded him, or by the recollection of the 
past. He became curious to trace the links which 
connected what he had read with what he saw ; and 
it was when he was musing in the ruins of the Ca- 
pitol, while the bare-footed friars were singing vespers 
in the Temple of Jupiter y that the idea of writing the 
Decline and Fall of the City first started to his mind. 
This idea, once suggested, was never abandoned ; and 
though other avocations prevented him from imme- 
diately pursuing it, it remained immovably fixed in 
his mind, and was the object of his perpetual medi- 
tation. 

Without claiming any precocity of genius. Gibbon 
describes his mind as having opened considerably in 
his twelfl;h year. He had an early and indiscriminate 
appetite for books, and had indulged it in much de- 
sultory reading even before his admission at Oxford. 
A preference for historical works already displayed 
itself. His attention was fixed by the accounts of 
Mahomet and the Saracens ; and the * Continuation 
of Echard's Roman History * first introduced him to 
the successors of Constantine. But, as his studies had 
been directed only by his own curiosity, his informa- 
tion was partial and ill digested, and more useful as 
the result of literary habits, than as a fund for the use 
of his maturer years. Yet even thus early he made 
an essay at historical composition ; and the subject 
showed that his mind had been chiefly attracted by the 
records of the Eastern World. The * k^ oi ^esw*- 
tris/ svggested perhaps by the ' Sifecle de Ijom^^lN «; 
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then new and popular, was the first production of the 
pen of Gibbon. But this attempt was presently 
abandoned; though the unfinished manuscript re- 
mained for twenty years at the bottom of a drawer, 
and was not finally destroyed till 1772. His first 
publication was an ' Essai sur I'Etude de I9. Littilra- 
ture.' It appeared in the spring of 1761, and was 
written in French, through a secret ambition in the 
author to acquire a peculiar celebrity, as a successful 
writer in a foreign language. This dream, however, 
was not realised. The ' Essai ' was received with 
little enthusiasm abroad, with absolute indifference at 
home. Nor, indeed, were its intrinsic merits, clouded 
as they were by an obscure and abrupt style, sufficient 
to establish the author's claims to the reputation 
which he sought. 

Gibbon then turned his thoughts to some historical 
subject; and among many that attracted him were 
The Life of Raleigh ; The History of the Liberty of 
the Swiss; and that of the Republic of Florence 
under the House of Medici. But he appears not to 
have engaged seriously in any one of these at the 
time of his second departure for the Continent. To 
the second of those subjects however he afterwards 
returned, again discarding his native tongue, for the 
use of what he deemed a more general language. He 
wrote his ' History of Switzerland' in Latin. But 
having caused a specimen of it to be recited in a 
society of literary foreigners in London, at which he 
was himself present, though not known as the author, 
he had the affliction of hearing its condemnation. 
He submitted to the sentence, and delivered the im- 
perfect sheets to the flames. And it was in the same 
year (October 24, 1767) that Hume addressed to him 
a very sensible exhortation to confine his compositions 
to his own language, as that which was destined, 
through conquest and colonization, to the most general 
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prevalence in after ages. It was worthy of the riper 
wisdom and genius of Hume to direct the rising 
candidate for historical fame into the path wherein 
alone it was possible to find it; and to enlarge his 
views, to teach him to look beyond the actual and 
transient condition of the world, and fix his eyes u})on 
the generations that were to come. 

Gibbon mentions three works as having more than 
any others contributed to the formation of his mind ; 
* Pascal's Provincial Letters;' *The Life of Julian, 
by the Abbt$ Bletterie ;' and * Giannone's History of 
Naples.* Not one of them was English : he acknow- 
ledges no early obligations to the literature of his own 
country ; in fact, those five years which usually decide 
the character of the rest of life were entirely passed 
abroad, in the study and perpetual use of foreign lan- 
guages, and the imitation of foreign literature. It was 
not then wonderfiil that he should continue for some 
time longer to follow the first in pulse. But repeated 
failures would doubtless have shown him the false 
position in which he stood, even without the seasonable 
admonition administered by the authority of Hume. 

Gibbon returned immediately from Italy to England, 
and retired to the peaceful retreat of his family and 
his books. Yet the five years which followed were 
those on which he reflected with least satisfaction. 
He was dependent on his father's generosity ; he had 
no professional occupation for an active and ambitious 
mind ; his very reading was somewhat desultory, and 
his whole energies were not yet devoted to one great 
object. He felt the absence of this ; and it was ill 
supplied by his * Critical Observations on the 6th 
Book of the iEneid,' or his attempt at the History of 
Switzerland. The death of his father, in 1770, 
placed him in possession of a moderate fortune and of 
entire independence ; and then it was that h& tii\'^\^^ 
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in good earnest on the * History of the Decline and 
Fall.' 

In 177^ he settled in London, and obtained a seat 
in parliament for Liskeard. He adhered to the 
Government of Lord North, and by " many a sincere 
and silent vote" on the American question, supported 
the rights (as he says), though not perhaps the inter- 
ests, of the mother country. As a senator, he ac- 
quired no distinction. A mixture of timidity and 
pride, a want of physical energy and of that ready 
vigour of mind, which fits men for public life, better 
than habits of the sagest meditation, disqualified him 
for political polemics ; and even his general opinions 
seem at that time to have been so little fixed, that 
when at last he accepted a place at the Board of 
Trade under Lord North, he gave surprise and offence 
to the opposition, who considered him as on their 
side. He fell with his patron ; and his natural dis- 
taste for politics being probably increased by this and 
a subsequent disappointment, he retired for ever from 
the disquietudes of public life. 

During his residence in London he published the 
first three volumes of his History. On the composi- 
tion of the first he had bestowed peculiar care, and 
its reception repaid his labours. A very laudatory 
letter, which he received fix)m Hume, foretold the 
attacks to which the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters 
would subject him ; for which he was entirely unpre- 
pared. And in his subsequent reflections on this 
subject, he admits that, had he foreseen the offence 
they were calculated to give, he " might perhaps have 
softened the two invidious chapters, which would 
create many enemies, and conciliate few friends.'* 
Among his ecclesiastical opponents, by far the most 
eloquent and powerful was Bishop Watson, whose 
high-minded hostility deserved the respect bestowed 
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on it by the historian himself, in his celebrated Vin- 
dication. 

The second and third volumes were not so favour- 
ably received as the first ; the author himself admits 
that they are possibly too minute and prolix ; and the 
work made as yet no progress on the Continent. But 
he persevered with increasing zeal in the labour 
which was now become necessary to his happiness; 
and that he might the more exclusively devote himself 
to it, he returned to establish himself at Lausanne, in 
1783, nearly twenty years after his second visit to 
that place. He made it his residence until 1793, and 
there composed the last three volumes of his history : 
and he has carefully recorded, that it was on the 27th 
of June, 1787, between eleven and twelve at night, in 
a summer-house in his garden, that he wrote the last 
sentence. His fourth volume cost him rather more 
than two years, his fifth rather less, and the sixth 
little more than one. It had been his habit, till quite 
at last, to close his studies with the day, and com- 
monly begin them with the morning, and the result of 
this late change is observed in the increased rapidity 
with which the latter portion of the work was written. 
He visited England to superintend the printing of 
these three volumes, and published them together on 
his fifty-first birthday. 

He lived only five years and seven months longer ; 
and his premature death (for he died during the full 
vigour of all his faculties and talents) may be ascribed 
to his own singular improvidence. He had been 
afflicted above thirty years by a disease requiring 
surgical assistance, which he altogether neglected till 
it became incurable. He died January 16, 1794, at 
the house of his friend Lord Sheffield, and was 
buried in his lordship's family vault at Fletching in 
Sussex. 
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Of his miscellaneous works, the following are some 
of the most remarkable : — 

Historical, ' Outlines of the History of the World' 
(written between 1755 and 1763); ^M^moire sur la 
Monarchie des Modes' (do.) ; * Introduction h. I'His- 
toire Gt^nt^rale de la Rt^publique des Suisses' (1767) ; 
* Antiquities of the House of Brunswick' (1790). 

Classical and critical, *Essai sur I'Etude de la 
Litt^ratmre ;' ' Nomina Gentesque Antiquee Italise' 
(1763 and 1764); * Remarques sur les Ouvrages et 
sur le Caractere de Salluste, Jules Ce'sar, Cornele 
Nepos, Tite Live, &c. ;' 'Critical Observations on 
the Design of the. 6th Book of the JEneid (1770); 
' Vindication of the History of the Decline and Fall.' 

Miscellaneous, ' Mt^moire Justificatif ;' Principes 
des Poids, des Monnoies, et des Mesures des Anciens' 
(1759) ; and * Dissertation sur les Anciennes Mesures 
du Bas Empire ;' * Selections from the Extraits rai- 
sonnt^ de mes Lectures, and from the Recueil de mes 
Observations' (from 1754 to 1764) ; * Remarks on 
Blackstone's Commentaries' (1770). These, and 
many more than these, were the subjects to which he 
applied his extensive erudition — with more or less 
success, but never without throwing some light on 
whatever he undertook to treat. 




William Jones, the most accompliahed Oriental 
echolar of the last century, an upnght magistrate, 
and eminent benefactor of the native Bubjecta gf our 
Indian dominioHB, waa born in London, on Michael- 
mas Eve, 1746. His father, a man esteemed by his 
contemporaries, a akilful mathematician, and tlie 
friend of Newton, died in July, 1749. His mother 
then devoted herself entirely to the education of this 
her only surviving eon; and to her careful and judi- 
cious culture of his infant years, bestowed indeed upon 
a happy soil, is to be ascribed the early development 
of that thirst for learning and faculty for profitable 
application, which enabled Jones to accumulate, in a 
short and busy life, a quantity and variety of abstruse 
knowledge, such as the same age does not often see 
equalled. To the end of her life he acknowled^^ed 
and repaid her care and affectioa by aidenl \iy4K uA 
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unchanging filial respect. When only seven year^ 
old, he was sent to Harrow. His progress, slow at 
first, afterwards hecame most rapid; and the head 
master. Dr. Thackeray, a man not given to praise, 
spoke of him as " a hoy of so active a mind, that if 
he were left naked and friendless on Salisbury Plain, 
he would find the way to fame and riches." 

At the time of his quitting school, besides a much 
deeper acquaintance with the classical languages than 
usually falls to the lot of a schoolboy, Jones had ac- 
quired the French and Italian languages, had com- 
menced the study of Hebrew, and (a thing only worth 
mention as indicative of his tastes) had made himself 
acquainted with the Arabic letters. Botany, the col- 
lection of fossils, and composition in English verse, 
were his favourite amusements at this period. March 
16, 1764, he was entered as a student of Unive^-sity 
College, Oxford. He was elected a scholar on the 
Bennet foundation, October 30, 1764 ; and fellow on 
the same foundation, August 7, 1766, before he was 
of standing to proceed to the degree of B.A., which 
he took in 1768. At an early period of his residence 
he applied in earnest to the study of Arabic; and his 
zeal was such, that, though habitually self-denying, 
and anxious not to trespass on his mother's slender 
income, he maintained at Oxford, at his own expense, 
a Syrian, with whom, he had become acquainted in 
London, for the benefit to be derived from his in- 
struction. From the Arabic he proceeded to learn 
the Persian language. 

His residence was varied, though his favourite 
studies do not appear to have been interrupted, by 
an invitation to undertake the care of the late Lord 
Spencer, then a boy of seven years old. This was in 
1765. The next five years he spent with his pupil 
chiefly at Harrow, and occasionally at Althorp, or in 
London, or on the co^tinentf It appears from the 
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college books that he resided at Oxford very little in 
the years 1766, 1767, and 1768. Wherever he was, 
his time was diligently employed, not only in his 
severer studies, but in the pursuit of personal accom- 
plishments and the cultivation of valuable acquaint- 
ances, especially with those who, like himself, were 
attached to the investigation of Eastern languages and 
science. In 1768 he received a high, but an unpro- 
fitable compliment, in being selected to render into 
French a Persian Life of Nadir Shah, transmitted to 
the English government by the King of Denmark for 
the purpose of translation. To this performance, 
which was printed in 1770, Mr. Jones added a 
* Treatise on Oriental Poetry,* in which several of the 
odes of Hafiz are translated into verse. This also was 
written in French ; and it has justly been observed 
by a French writer in the * Biographic Universelle* 
that the occurrence of some imperfections of style 
ought not to interfere with our forming a high esti- 
mate of the talents of a man who, at the age of twenty- 
two, possessed the varied qualifications and recondite 
acquirements displayed in this work. By the end of 
the same year, 1770, the author finished his 'Com- 
mentaries on Asiatic Poetry,' a Latin treatise, which, 
for its style, is commended by the competent autho- 
rity of Dr. Parr ; and which has also obtained high 
praise for the taste and judgment displayed in select- 
ing and translating the passages by which the text is 
illustrated. It was not printed till 1774. 

Not the least striking part of Mr. Jones's character 
was an ardent love of liberty, and a high and honour- 
able feeling of independence in his own person. The 
former was displayed in his open and fearless advo- 
cacy of opinions calculated to close the road to pre- 
ferment, such as an entire disapprobation of the 
American war, and a strong feeling of the necessity of 
reform in parliament. It should also be iioXk^^ \)ft»X 
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at an early period he denounced in energetic Ian* 
guage the abomination of the Slave Trade. His per- 
sonal love of independence was at this time manifested 
in his resolution to quit the certain road to ease and 
competence which his connexion with the noble fa- 
mily of Spencer laid before him, to embark in the 
brilliant but uncertain course of legal adventure. 
Ambition was a prominent feature in Jones's cha- 
racter ; and it was his hope and his earnest wish to 
distinguish himself in the House of Commons as well 
as at the bar. He was admitted of the Middle Temple 
November 19,1^*10; and his Oriental studies, though 
not entirely abandoned, especially at first, were thence- 
forth much curtailed until the prospect of being ap- 
pointed to a judicial office in India furnished an ade- 
quate reason for the resumption of them. But he 
gave a proof that his devotion to Oriental had not 
destroyed his taste for Grecian learning, by publish- 
ing in 17*78 a translation of the ' Orations of Isaeus,' 
relative to the laws of succession to property in 
Athens. The subject appears to have interested him ; 
for in 1782, when his attention was again directed to 
the East, he published translations of two Arabian 
poems ; one on the Mohammedan law of succession 
to the property of intestates, the other on the Moham- 
medan law of inheritance. About the same time he 
translated the seven ancient Arabian poems, called 
Moallakat, or ' Suspended,' because they had been 
hung up, in honour of their merit, in the Temple of 
Mecca; and to show, perhaps, that his attention had 
not been withdrawn from his immediate profession, 
he wrote an ' Essay on the Law of Bailments.' 

Mr. Jones was called to the bar in 1774. Within 
two years' space he obtained a commissionership of 
bankrupts ; by what influence does not appear : it 
could not be from any professional eminence. A 
letter written to Lord Althorp so early as October, 
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1778, intimates a wish to obtain some judicial ap» 
pointment in India, not only in consequence of the 
interest which he had felt from an early age in every 
thing connected with the East, but from a motive 
which has sent other eminent men to the same un- 
healthy climate — a feeling that pecuniary indepen- 
dence was almost essential to success in political life, 
and the hope of returning in the prime of manhood 
with an honourable competence. 

In 1780 Mr. Jones became a candidate to represent 
the University of Oxford. His political opinions were 
not calculated to win the favour of that learned body, 
and though respectably supported, he did not find 
encouragement to warrant him in coming to a poll. 
From this time forward Mr. Jones's mind was much 
occupied by the thought of going to India. His 
letters contain frequent allusions to the subject, and 
express doubt whether, notwithstanding the personal 
friendship of Lord North, his own known views of 
politics, especially his often and strongly-declared 
reprobation of the American war, would not interfere 
with his obtaining the desired promotion. The 
event proved him to be right, for it was not until after 
the formation of the Shelburae ministry that he re- 
ceived information of his appointment to a seat in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, March 3, 
1783. For this he was indebted to the friendship of 
Lord Ashburton (Mr. Dunning). The state of uncer- 
tainty in which he was so long retained interfered 
considerably with his attention to his legal practice, 
which was rapidly increasing. He was the more 
anxious on this subject, because he had been long 
attached to Miss Shipley, daughter of the Bishop of 
St. Asaph ; and his union with her was only deferred 
until professional success should place him in a fit 
station to support a family. His marriage took 
place in April, and in the same month W ^m\^^\\L<^ 
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for India. It remains to be noticed, that in 1782 
Mr. Jones had written an essay, entitled * The Prin- 
ciples of Government,' in a dialogue between a far- 
mer and country gentleman, intended to express in a 
cheap and simple form his own views on constitutional 
questions. This was first printed by the Society for 
Constitutional Information, of which Mr. Jones was 
a member : it was reprinted by his brother-in-law, the 
Dean of St. Asaph, who was in consequence indicted 
for libel. In the prosecution which ensued, Mr. 
Erskine made one of his first and most remarkable 
appearances, and the series of speeches which he deli- 
vered in this case prepared the way for the Libel Bill 
of 1792. 

Sir William Jones arrived in Calcutta in September, 
and entered on his judicial functions in December, 
1783. One of his first employments was the organis- 
ation of a scientific association, under the title of the 
Asiatic Society. The Governor-general, Warren Has- 
tings, was requested to become president ; and on his 
declining to accept, as an honorary distinction, an 
office the real duties of which he was unable to 
fulfil. Sir William Jones was fitly placed" at the head 
of that institution, which, but for him, probably 
would not have existed. The transactions of that 
society, under the name of * Asiatic Researches,* 
were published under his superintendence, and owe a 
large portion of their interest to the labours of his pen. 
Another work, the ' Asiatic Miscellany,' was also 
indebted to him for several valuable contributions. 
But the perfect acquisition of the Sanscrit language 
was the chief employment of that time which could 
be spared from his judicial labours ; a task indeed 
subsidiary to those labours, and performed with the 
benevolent design of insuring to the Indian subjects 
of Britain a pure administration of justice, by ren- 
dering the knowledge of their laws accessible to 
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British magistrates. B ound to adj udicate between the 
natives according to their own native laws, and igno- 
rant for the most part of the very language in which 
those laws were written, the judges were obliged to 
have recourse to native lawyers, called Pundits, who 
were regularly attached to the courts as a species of 
assessors. Of these men Sir W. Jones, no harsh or 
hasty reprover, says, " It would be unjust and absurd 
to pass indiscriminate censure on so considerable a 
body of men; but my experience justifies me in de- 
claring that I could not, with an easy conscience, 
concur in a decision merely on the written opinion of 
native lawyers, in a case in which they could have 
the remotest interest in misleading the court." The 
obvious remedy w^as to obtain a trustworthy digest of 
the Hindoo laws, which should then be accurately 
translated into English. The scheme indeed had 
been already undertaken in part at the desire of Mr. 
Hastings, by Mr. Halhed : but as the code of Hindoo 
law, compiled by that gentleman, was merely a trans- 
lation from a defective Persian version of the originid 
Sanscrit, it did not possess the requisite correctness, 
or authority. It appears from Sir W. Jones's corre- 
spondence, that at an early period he had contemplated 
supplying this great desideratum by his own labour 
and expense. But prudence did not warrant such an 
uncalled-for act of liberality; and he addressed a 
letter to Lord Comwallis, dated March 19, 1788, in 
which the necessity for such a work, and the means 
by which it might be executed, are fully laid down. 
It was to be compiled by the Mohammedan or Hindoo 
lawyers, working under the superintendence of a 
director and translator, who should be qualified to 
check and correct intentional or careless error ; and a 
chief difficulty, in Sir W. Jones's own words, was 
*' to find a person who, with a competent kivoN^lad^'^ 
of the Sanscrit and Arabic, has a general acqvivxmX'KWi^ 
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with the principles of jurisprudence, and a sufficient 
share even of legislative spirit, to arrange the plan of 
a digest, superintend the compilation of it, and 
render the whole, as it proceeds, into perspicuous 
English. Now (he continues), though I am truly 
conscious of possessing a very moderate portion of 
those talents which I should require in the superin- 
tendent of such a work, yet I may without vanity 
profess myself equal to the labour of it ; — and I can- 
not but know that the qualifications required, even in 
the low degree in wluch I possess them, are not 
often found united in the same person." The pro- 
posal of course was eagerly accepted. That he should 
have acquired the necessary acquaintance, first with 
the language, then with the law, in the space of four 
years and a half, is sufficiently remarkable ; and the 
method in which he proposed to execute it will startle 
those who know the enervating influence of a tropical 
climate. " I should be able," he says, ** if my 
health continued firm, to translate every morning, 
before any other business is begun, as much as the 
lawyers could compile, and Ihe writers copy, in the 
preceding day." The quantity of work which Jones 
did in India was indeed astonishing ; but he was a 
severe economist of time, and even his hours of recrea- 
tion were rendered serviceable to the increase of 
knowledge. Botany especially was a favourite pur- 
suit of his more leisure hours ; and his correspondence 
with Banks and others shows at once the zeal with 
which, when duty would permit, he followed that 
fieiscinating science, and the readiness with which he 
communicated his own discoveries to his friends, and 
laboured to answer their inquiries. Nor did he 
neglect poetry. Several odes to Hindoo deities, ori- 
ginally published in the Asiatic Miscellany, will be 
found in his works ; and these, with an elegant and 
cultivated fancy, display considerable power of com- 
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position. He projected a more serious undertaking,— 
an epic poem, of which a Phoenician colonist of 
Britain was to be the hero, and the Hindoo mythology 
was to furnish the machinery; the whole bbing an 
allegorical panegyric on the British constitution, and 
furnishing the character of a perfect King of England. 
But the extravagant fictions of the Hindoo religion 
have never proved permanently popular in an EngUsh 
dress; and there is no reason to regret that this 
scheme never advanced beyond its first sketch. The 
author made a more acceptable present to European 
literature in translating ' Sacontala, or the Fatal 
Ring,' a very ancient Indian drama, which contains a 
lively, simple, and pleasing picture of the manners of 
Hindustan at a remote age. It is ascribed to the first 
century before Christ. 

For a catalogue of Sir W. Jones's works, we must 
refer to the edition published by Lady Jones. We 
have only noticed a few of the most important : to 
which are to be added, the series of anniversary dis^ 
courses addressed to the Asiatic Society, and the 
translation of the ' Ordinances of Menu.' The 
former, eleven in number, treat of the History, Anti- 
quities, Arts, &c. of Asia, and more especially of the 
origin and connexion of the chief nations among 
whom that quarter of the globe is divided. His last 
work was the translation of the ^ Ordinances of 
Menu,' " a system of duties" (we quote from the 
translator's preface), " religious and civil, and of law 
in all its branches, which the Hindoos firmly believe 
to have been promulged in the beginning of time by 
Menu, son or grandson of Brahma, or, in plain lan- 
guage, the first of created beings, and not the oldest 
only, but the holiest of ligislators : a system so com- 
prehensive, and so minutely exact, that it may be 
considered as the Institutes of Hindoo law, pTei^aiVitoc^ 
to the copious Digest which has lately been com^V^ft.^ 
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by Pundits of eminent learning." This was his last 
work. It was begun in 1786, though not completed 
and published till 1794, a short time before the 
author's" death. 

The private history of Sir William Jones, during 
the period of his life which was spent in India, affords 
very little scope for narration. During his first 
summer he nearly fell a victim to the climate ; but 
an absence of seven months spent in travelling re- 
cruited his strength, and after his return to Calcutta, 
in February, 1785, he seemed to be acclimated, and 
suffered little from serious illness till his last fatal 
attack. His domestic habits are thus described by 
his biographer. Lord Teignmouth. "The largest 
portion of each year was devoted to his professional 
duties and studies ; and all the time that could be 
saved from these important avocations was dedicated 
to the cultivation of science and literature. "While 
business required the daily attendance of Sir W. 
Jones in Calcutta, his usual residence was on the 
banks of the Ganges, at the distance of five miles from 
the court; to this spot he returned every evening 
after sunset, and in the morning rose so early as to 
reach his apartments in town by walking, at the first 
appearance of the dawn. The intervening period of 
each morning, until the opening of the court, was 
regularly allotted and applied to distinct studies. He 
passed the months of vacation at his retirement at 
Crishnagur (a villa about fifty miles from Calcutta) 
in his usual pursuits." Those portions of his corre- 
spondence which are 'preserved in Lord Teignmouth's 
life may be read with pleasure ; and indeed constitute 
the chief interest of the latter part of the work. 
Busy, tranquil, and cheerfiil, his life afforded little of 
material for the biographer ; and but for the impaired 
health of his wife, his residence in India would have 
been one of almost unmixed happiness. Lady Jones 
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was compelled to embark for £ngland iii December, 
1793. Tbe mere desire of increasing a fortune, 
which he professed to find already large enough for 
his mqfierate wishes, would not have tempted Sir 
William Jones to remain alone in Bengal : but he 
felt an earnest desire to complete the great work on 
Hindoo Law, which he had originated ; and no appre- 
hension was felt on his account, as his constitution 
seemed to have become inured to the climate. But 
in the following spring he was attacked by inflamma- 
tion of the liver, which ran its fatal course with 
unusual rapidity. He died, April 27, 1794. The 
' Digest,' to which he had thus sacrificed his life* 
was completed by Mr. Colebrooke, and published in 
1800. 

Blameless in his domestic relations, consistent and 
enhghtened in his political views, an honest and inde- 
fatigable magistrate, few men have gone through life 
with more credit, or as far as it is possible to form an 
opinion, with more happiness that Sir William Jones. 
As a scholar, the circumstances of his life being con- 
sidered, his acquirements were extraordinary ; and in 
this light the most remarkable feature of his cha- 
racter was his singular facility in learning languages. 
A list, preserved in his own handwriting, thus classes 
those with which he was in any degree acquainted ; 
they are twenty-eight in number. " Eight languages 
studied critically — Enghsh, Latin, French, Italian, 
Greek, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit. Eight studied less 
perfectly, but all intelligible with a dictionary — Spa- 
nish, Portuguese, German, Runic, Hebrew, Bengalee, 
Hindu, Turkish. Twelve studied less prefectly, but 
ail attainable — ^Thibetian, Pali; Pahlair, Deri, Rus- 
sian, Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, Welsh, Swedish, Dutch, 
Chinese." Besides law, which, as his profession, was 
his chief business through life, his writings embx«Lce; 
a vast yahetjr of subjects in the several cW«»^^ ^^ 
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philology, botany, zoology, poetry original and trans- 
lated, political discussion, geography, mythology, 
astronomy as applied to chronology, and history, 
especially that of the Asiatic nations. And the praise 
of " adorning everything that he touched" is singu- 
larly due to him, for the elegance of his style, and 
his power of throwing interest over the dry and un- 
certain inquiries in which he took such delight. As 
far as England is concerned, he was our great pioneer 
in Eastern learning; and if later scholars, profiting 
in part by his labours, have found reason to dissent 
from his opinions, it is to be recollected, as far as 
our estimate of his powers is concerned, that most 
men, who have obtained eminence in this recondite 
department of literature, have done so by the devo- 
tion of their undivided powers : what Jones accom- 
plished'was performed, on the contrary, in the inter- 
vals of those official labours, to which the best hours 
and energies of his life were, as his first point of duty, 
devoted. "What he had meditated, if life and leisure 
had been granted, may be inferred from the list of 
' Desiderata,' which his biographer (vol. ii., p. 301, 
it is not said on what authority) regards as exhibiting 
his own literary projects. The following emphatic 
panegyric, conceived in the warm language which 
affection naturally indulges in on such an occasion, 
has been pronounced on him by his friend and school- 
fellow, Dr. Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne : — " I knew 
him from the early age of eight or nine, and he was 
always an uncommon boy. Great abilities, great par- 
ticularity of thinking, fondness for writing verses and 
plays of various kinds, and a degree of integrity and 
manly courage, of which I remember many instances, 
distinguished him even at that period. I loved and 
revered him, and though one or two years older than 
he was, was always instructed by him from my earliest 
age. In a word, I can only say of this wonderful 



nan, that he had more virtues and leaa faults than I 
:ter yet saw in any human being ; aud that the 
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goodness of his head, admirable as it was, was ex- 
ceeded by that of his heart. I have never ceased to 
admire him from the moment I first saw him, and my 
esteem for his great qualities and regret for his loss 
will only end with my life." 

Due honours were paid afler death to this great 
man. The Court of Directors placed a statue of him 
in St. Paul's Cathedral ; and Lady Jones ejected a 
monument to him in the ante-chapel of University 
College, Oxford. In conformity with his own ex- 
pressed opinion, that *' the best monument that can 
be erected to a man of literary talent, is a good edi- 
tion of his works," she caused them to be collected 
and printed in 1 lOO, in six quarto volumes. They 
have been reprinted in octavo. A life of Sir William 
Jones was afterwards written by Lord Teignmouth, 
his intimate friend in India, at Lady Jones's request. 
There is a memoir in the Annual Obituary for 1817, 
which is chiefly devoted to set forth the political opi- 
nions of Sir William Jones, in a stronger light than 
seemed fitting to his noble biographer. 
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Antoine Laurent Lavoisier was born in Paris, 
August 26, 1743. He was educated under the eye 
of his father, a man of opulence, with discernment to 
appreciate his son's abilities, and liberality to cultivate 
them without regard to cost. Lavoisier early showed 
a decided inclination for the physical sciences ; and 
before he was twenty years old, had made himself 
master of the principal branches of natural philo- 
sophy. 

In 1164 the government proposed an extraordinary 

premium for the best and cheapest project of lighting 

the streets of Paris, and other large cities. To this 

subject, involving a knowledge of several branches of 

cience, Lavoisier immediately devoted his altexvliavi* 
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He produced so able a memoir, full of the most 
masterly, accurate, and practical views, that the gold 
medal was awarded to him. This production was the 
means of introducing him into the Academy of Sci- 
ences, of which, after a severe contest, he was admitted 
a member. May 13, 1768; and he proved himself 
through hfe one of its most useful and valuable asso- 
ciates. 

At this time the whole range of chemical and phy- 
sico-chemical science was in an extremely imperfect 
state ; and the first steps to a more improved system 
involved the necessity of clearing away a vast mass 
of error which encumber the path to truth. For 
instance, one of the fanciful ideas, the oflFspring of the 
alchymy of the dark ages, which still continued to 
haunt the regions of science, was the belief of the 
conversion of water into earth by gradual consolida- 
tion. This subject Lavoisier treated in the true 
spirit of the experimental method, and clearly showed 
that the pretended conversion was either a deposition 
of earthy particles, or a sediment arising from the 
action of the water on the internal surface of the 
retort. He also laboured on the analysis of the gyp- 
sum found in the neighbourhood of Paris, and on the 
crystallisation of salts. He discussed the project of 
conveying water from L'Yvette to Paris, and the 
theory of congelation ; and to these researches added 
extensive observations on the phenomena of thunder 
and the Aurora Borealis. 

He next directed his attention more especially to 
mineralogy; and made excursions, in conjunction 
with Guettard, into all parts of France, endeavouring 
to form from different districts a complete collection 
of their characteristic mineral productions. He made 
advances towards a systematic classification of facts 
connected with the locahties of fossils, which after- 
wards served as the basis of his work on the revolu- 
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tions of the globe and the formation of Buccessive 
strata, of which two admirable abstracts were inserted 
m the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, for 1772 
and 1787. 

Thus during the earlier part of his life, Lavoisier 
does not seem to have devoted himself in particular to 
any one branch of science. But about the year 1770 
the announcement of the existence of more than one 
species of gaseous matter, arising out of the successive 
researches of Black, Scheele, Priestley, and Caven- 
dish, had the effect of fixing his attention to the subject 
of pneumatic chemistry. The invaluable discoveries 
just alluded to had opened a new world to the in- 
quirer into nature; and the labours of those distin- 
guished experimentalists had conspired to commence 
a fresh era in science. Lavoisier was one of the first 
to appreciate at once the importance of the results 
they had arrived at, and the immense field of further 
research to which those results had opened the way. 
He perceived by a sort of instinct the glorious career 
which lay before him ; and the influence which this 
new science thus, as it were, created, must have over 
every sort of physical research. Priestley possessed 
precisely those qualifications which are most avail- 
able for striking out new and brilliant discoveries of 
facts ; a boundless fertility of invention ; a power of 
rapidly seizing remote analogies ; and an equal readi- 
ness in framing and in abandoning hypotheses, which 
have no value, but as guides to experiment. La- 
voisier, less eminent in these respects, possessed in a 
more peculiar degree the mental characteristics which 
enable their owner to advance to grand generalisations 
and philosophical theories upon the sure basis of facts. 
He possessed, in its fullest sense, the true spirit of 
inductive caution, and even geometrical rigour ; and 
his observations, eminently precise and lummow^^^ 
always pointed to more general views. 
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In 1174 he published his ' Opuscules Chimiqu< 
in which, after a full and truly philosophical exai 
nation of the labours of preceding experimenters 
the discovery of the gases and their characteristic { 
perties, he proceeds to describe his own beautiful f 
fundamentally important researches, from which 
suited the * True Theory of Combustion,' which n 
be termed the very sun and centre of the wh 
modem system of chemistry. 

To the vague dreams of the alchymist had s 
ceeded the remarkable theory of Hooke, who ma 
tained that a certain ingredient of the atmospheric 
(which also enters as an ingredient into several ot 
bodies, especially nitre) was the solvent which 
sorbed a portion of the combustible. This proc 
was continued in proportion as more of the solv 
was supplied. The solution took place with si 
rapidity, as to occasion those motions or pulsation! 
which Hooke believed heat and light to consist. 

This near approach to the truth was thrown i 
discredit by the more brilliant and imposing theorj 
Stahl, who captivated the imaginations of chemists 
his doctrine of phlogiston, the principle or elemen 
fire, a sort of metaphysical something, which c 
ferred the property of being combustible. St 
taught that the process of combustion deprived boc 
of their phlogiston, which, in the act of separati 
exhibited its latent energies in the evolution of li 
and heat. 

This wild chimera long maintained its ground, ; 
received successive modifications in the hands 
several distinguished chemists, the most importan 
which was that of Kirwan ; but these all retained 
fundamental error that something was abstracted fi 
the burning body. Yet Rey, so early as 1630, 
Bayer afterwards, had both shown that metals 
calcination increase in weight, or have sometl 
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added to them. Lavoisier turned his attention to the 
defects of the existing theory ahoat 1170; and the 
last-named experiments probably directed him more 
specifically to the essential point of the inquiry. He 
pursued his researches with unwearied industry ; and 
by a long series of experiments of the most laborious 
and precise nature, he succeeded in determining that, 
in all cases of combustion, that substance which is 
the real combustible invariably receives an addition^ 
or enters into a new combination ; and the matter 
with which it combines is in all cases that same sub- 
stance which had now been shown by Priestley to be 
one of the constituents of the atmosphere, and which 
was then known by the name of vital air. 

It was however long before Lavoisier gained a single 
convert. At length M. BerthoUet, at a meeting of 
the Academy in 1185, publicly renounced the old 
opinions and declared himself a convert. Fourcroy 
followed his example. In 1787, Morveau, during a 
visit to Paris, became convinced, and declared the 
conclusions of Lavoisier irresistible. The younger 
chemists speedily embraced the new views; and 
their establishment was thus complete. There only 
remained some lurking prejudices in England, where 
the Essay of Kirwan retained its credit. Lavoisier 
and his coadjutors translated this essay into French, 
accompanying each section by a refutation. So com- 
pletely was this done, that the author himself was 
convinced; and, with that candour which distin- 
guishes superior minds, gave up his views as unte- 
nable, and declared himself a convert. 

These discoveries introduced Lavoisier to the notice 
of the most eminent persons in the State; and in 
1776 Turgot engaged him to superintend the manu- 
facture of gunpowder for the Government. He intro- 
duced many valuable improvements in the process, 
and many judicious reforms into the estab\i«V\meii\.. 

c3 
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In ms, Lavoisier having been incessantly engaged 
on the subject of gases and combustion, announced 
another great discovery, " that the respirable portion 
of the atmosphere is the constituent principle of 
acids," which he therefore denominated oxygen. 

The question as to "the acidifying principle" had 
long formed the subject of discussion. The prevalent 
theory was that of Beccher with various modifications, 
which made the acid principle a compound of earth 
and water regarded as elements. Lavoisier found in 
the instance of a great number of the acids, that they 
consisted of a combustible principle united with oxy- 
gen. He showed this both analytically and syntheti- 
cally, and hence proceeded to the conclusion that 
oxygen is the acidifying principle in all acids. -Ber- 
thollet opposed this doctrine, and contended that, in 
general, acidity depended on the manner and propor- 
tion in which the constituents are combined. The 
fact is, that, in this instance, Lavoisier had advanced 
a little too rapidly to his conclusion. Had he con- 
tented himself with stating it as applying to a great 
number of acids, it would have been strictly true ; 
but he had certainly no proof of its being vniversally 
the case. When Sir H. Davy, some years after, 
showed that one of the most powerful acids (the mu- 
riatic) does not contain a single particle of oxygen, 
and when the researches of Guy Lussac and others 
had exhibited other proofs of the same thing, it became 
evident that Lavoisier's assertion required considerable 
modification. And though nearly all acids have been 
since included under the general law of containing 
some supporter of combustion ^ yet there appear to be 
exceptions even to this; the cautious language of 
BerthoUet has been completely justified ; and a per- 
fect theory of acidity is perhaps yet wanting. Never- 
theless, Lavoisier's discovery is one of the first-rate 
magnitude and importance, and with this qualification, 
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certainly forms the basis of all our present knowledge 
of the subject. 

Another important research in which Lavoisier en- 
gf^edy in conjunction with I^aplace, was the deter- 
mination of the specific heats of bodies, by means of 
an ingenious apparatus, which they denominated the 
calorimeter : these were by far the most precise ex- 
periments on the subject which had as yet been made, 
though some inaccuracies in the method have since 
been pointed out. 

Lavoisier owed much, it must be owned, to those 
external advantages of fortune, the absence of which, 
though it cannot confine the flights of real genius, 
yet may seriously impair the value and efficiency of 
its exertions ; and the presence of which, though it 
cannot confer the powers of intellect, may yet afford 
most invaluable aids to the prosecution of research, 
and the dissemination of knowledge. In the instance 
before us, these advantages were enjoyed to the full 
extent, and turned to the best use. Lavoisier was 
enabled to command the most unlimited resources of 
mstrumental aid ; he pursued his researches in a la- 
boratory furnished with the most costly apparatus, 
and was able to put every suggestion to the test of 
experiment, by the assistance of the most skilful 
artists, and instruments of the most perfect construc- 
tion. 

But as he could thus command these essential ad- 
vantages for the prosecution of his own investigations, 
he was equally mindful of the extension of similar 
advantages to others : he always evinced himself 
ready to assist the inquiries of those who had not the 
same means at their disposal ; and was no less liberal 
in aiding them by his stores of information and able 
advice. Indeed no one could be more sensible how 
much there is of mutual advantage in such intercourse 
between those engaged in the same 8cienti&c\ei\)o\xt^\ 
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and this conviction, joined with a full perception of 
the immense benefits accruing from personal ac- 
quaintance among men of kindred pursuits, and the 
interchange of social good oj£ces, led him to the re- 
gular practice of opening his house on two evenings 
in every week, for an assembly of all the scientific 
men of the French capital; which very soon became 
a point of general resort and reunion to the philoso- 
phers of Europe. ; 

At these meetings general discourse and philoso- 
phic discussion were agreeably intermingled; the 
opinions of the most eminent philosophers were freely 
canvassed ; the most striking and novel passages in 
the publications of foreign countries were made 
known, recited, and animadverted upon ; and the pro- 
gress oif experiment was assisted by candid comments 
and comparison with theory. In these assemblies 
might be found, mingling in instructive and deUght- 
ful conversation, all those whose names made the 
last century memorable in the annals of science. 
Priestley, Fontana, Landriani, Watt, Bolton, and 
Ingenhouz, were associated with Laplace, Lagrange, 
Borda, Cousin, Monge, Morveau, and Berthollet. 
There was also an incalculable advantage in bringing 
into communication and intimacy men engaged in 
distinct branches of science: the intercourse of the 
mathematician with the geologist, of the astronomer 
with the chemist, of the computer with the experi- 
menter, and of the artist with the theorist, could not 
fail to be of mutual advantage. In no instance were 
the beneficial effects of such intercourse more strik- 
ingly displayed than in the chemical sciences ; which, 
from this sort of comparison of ideas and methods, 
began now to assume a character of exactness from 
an infusion of the spirit of geometry ;• and a depart- 
ment hitherto abandoned to the wildest speculations, 
and encumbered with the most vague and undefined 
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phraseology (derived from the jargon of the alchy- 
mists), began to assume something like arrangement 
and method in its ideas, and precision and order in 
its nomenclature. This influence was strongly marked 
in the physical memoirs produced in France from 
this period downwards. The precision and severity 
of style, and the philosophical method of the mathe- 
maticians, was insensibly transfused into the papers 
of the physical and chemical philosophers. 

Lavoisier individually profited greatly by the sources 
of improvement and information thus opened. When- 
ever any new result presented itself to him, which, per- 
haps, from contradicting all received theories, seemed 
paradoxiad, or at variance with all principles hitherto 
recognised, it was fully laid before these select assem- 
blies of philosophers ; the experiment was exhibited 
in their presence, and they were invited with the ut- 
most candour to offer their criticisms and objections. 
In perfect reliance on the mutual spirit of candour, 
they were not backward in urging whatever difficulties 
occurred to them, and the truth thus elicited acquired 
a firmness and stability in its public reception pro- 
portioned to the severity of the test it had undergone. 
Lavoisier seldom announced any discovery until it 
had passed this ordeal. 

At length he combined his philosophical views into 
a connected system, which he published in 1189, 
under the title of * Elements of Chemistry :' a beauti- 
ful model of scientific composition, clear and logical 
in its arrangement, perspicuous and even elegant in 
its style and maimer. These perfections are rarely to 
be found in elementary works written by original dis- 
coverers. The genius which qualifies a man for en- 
larging the boundaries of science by his own inven- 
tions and researches is of a very different class from 
that which confers the ability to elucidate, in a simple 
and systematic course, the order and conutXAOTi vA 
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elementary truths. But in Lavoisier these different 
species of talent were most happily blended. He not 
only added profound truths to science, but succeeded 
in adaptmg them to the apprehension of students, and 
was able to render them attractive by his eloquence. 

In 1791 he entered upon extensive researches, hav- 
ing for their object the application of pneumatic che- 
mistry to the advancement of medicine, in reference 
to the process of respiration. With this view he exa- 
mined in great detail the changes which the air under- 
goes, and the products generated in that process of 
the animal economy. He had prieviously, however, 
as far back as 1780, detailed a series of experiments 
to determine the quantity of oxygen consumed and 
carbonic acid generated by respiration, in a given 
time, in the Memoirs of the French Academy. 

In the twenty volumes of the Academy of Sciences, 
from 1772 to 1793, are not less than forty memoirs 
by Lavoisier, replete with all the grand phenomena of 
the science: — the doctrine of combustion in all its 
bearings ; the nature and analysis of atmospheric air ; 
the generation and combinations of elastic fluids ; thQ 
properties of heat; the composition of acids ; the de- 
composition and recomposition of water ; the solutions 
of metals ; and the phenomena of vegetation, fermen- 
tation, and animalisation. These are some of the 
most important subjects of his. papers; and during 
the whole of this period he advanced steadily in the 
course which was pointed out to him by the unerring 
rules of inductive inquiry, to which his original genius 
supplied the commentary. So well did he secure 
every point of the results to which he ascended, that 
he never made a false step. It was only in one sub- 
ject, before alluded to, that he may be said to have 
gone a few steps too far. Nor did he ever suffer 
himself to be discouraged, or his ardour to be damped 
by the difficulties and obstacles which perpetually 
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impeded his progress. He traced new paths for in- 
vestigation, and founded a new school of science ; and 
his successors had ample employment in following 
out the inquiries which he had indicated, and ex- 
ploring those recesses to which he had opened the 
way. 

In the relations of social and civil life Lavoisier 
was exemplary ; and he rendered essential service to 
the state in several capacities. He was treasurer to 
the Academy, and introduced economy and order into 
its finances : he was also a memher of the board of 
consultation, and took an active share in its business. 
When the new system of measures was in agitation, 
and it was proposed to determine a degree of the me- 
ridian, he made accurate experiments on the dilata- 
tion of metals, in conjunction with Laplace (1182), to 
ascertain the corrections due to changes of temperature 
in the substances used as measuring rods in those 
deUcate operations. 

By the National Convention he was consulted on 
the means of improving the manufacture of assignats, 
and of increasing the difficulty of forgery. He turned 
his attention to matters of rural economy, and, by 
improved methods of cultivation, on scientific prin- 
ciples, he increased the produce of an experimental 
farm nearly one half. In 1791 he was invited by the 
Constituent Assembly to digest a plan for simplifying 
the collection of taxes : the excellent memoir which 
he produced on this subject was printed under the 
title of * The Territorial Riches of France.' He was 
likewise appointed a Commissioner of the National 
Treasury, in which he eiffected some beneficial re- 
forms. 

During the terrors of Robespierre's tyranny, Lavoi- 
sier remarked that he foresaw he should be stripped 
of all his property, and accordingly would ]ji^^«ife \ft 
enter the profession of an apothecary, \rj vrt^ckV^a 
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should be able to gain a livelihood. But the 
rant and brutal ruffians who were then in powe 
already condemned him to the 8cafifold,.on whi 
was executed, May 8, 1794, for the pretended 
of having adulterated snuff with ingredients de 
live to the health of the citizens ! On being s 
he entreated at least to be allowed time to finish 
experiments in which he was engaged ; but tibe 
of Cpffinhall, the president of the gang whq 
demned him, was characteristic of the savag^i 
ranee of those monsters in human form':-— ^ 
Republic does not want savans or chemists, ti| 
course of justice cannot be suspended.'! :« i ,i 
Lavoisi^in person was tall and graceful, ]^ 
lively mannas ^ and appearance. He was,jni{| 
ciable,' .and obliging ; and in his habits uqjafpH 
plain and simple. He . was liberal in pecunia 
sistance to those in need of it : and his hatred 
ostentation in doing good probably concealed g 
the real amount of his beneficence. He marri 
1771, Marie^Anni-Pierrette Paulze, a lady of 
talents and accomplishments, who after his deal 
came the wife of Count Rumford. , 




Thb first Earl of Mansfield vas a younger son of a 
noble house in Scotland, which he raised to higher 
faok by bis own brilliant talents and eucceasAil in- 
dustry. 

William Murray was the eleventh child of David, 
Viscount Stormont, and was bom at Perth, March 2, 
n04. He received hiB education at Westminster 
School and Chriatchurch College, Oxford, where he 
gained distinction by the de^ce of his scholarship. 
He took his degree of M.A. in June, 1730, and was 
called to the bar in the Michaelmas term following : 
the interval he employed in travelling iu France and 
Italy. At an early age be gained the friendship of 
Pupe, who, in aeveral passages, has home testimony 
to the grace, eloquence, rising fame, and attractive 
udal BccompbBhments of the young lawyer. Ivv 
1137, in coiueqaeace of the sudden iUaeaa ol Va 
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leader, who was seized with a fit in court, Mr, Murra] 
had to undertake, at an hour's notice, the duty o: 
senior counsel, in the cause of Gibber v, Sloper 
From his success on this occasion he was wont t( 
date the origin of his fortune. " Business," he said 
" poured in upon me on all sides ; and from a fe^ 
hundred pounds a year, I fortunately found myself 
in every subsequent year, in possession of thousands.' 
In the same year he was retained by the corporatipi 
of Edinburgh in the memorable transactions whicl 
arose out of the Porteous riot ; and his exertions U 
preserve their privileges were subsequently acknow- 
ledged by the gift of the freedom of the city in a golc 
box. November 20, 1738, Mr. Murray was marriec 
to Lady Elizabeth Finch, daughter of the Earl o 
Winchelsea, a lady who, in addition to rank and for- 
tune, possessed those more valuable qualities whicl 
rendered their married life, through near half a cen- 
tury, one of harmony and domestic happiness. 

Mr. Murray was appointed Solicitor- General ij 
1742, and took his seat in parliament, for the firs 
time, as member for Boroughbridge. For mani 
years, during which he held office imder the Pelhan 
administration, he was recognised in the House a 
Commons as one of the ablest supporters of govern- 
ment ; and he was frequently opposed, in the outse 
of his career, to Mr. Pitt, who, after the elevation o 
both to the upper house, bore this high testimony 
among others, to Murray's weight as a speaker: 
** No man is better acquainted with his abilities aiic 
learning, nor has a greater respect for them, than J 
have. I have had the pleasure of sitting with bin 
n the other house, and always listened to him wid 
attention. I have not lost a word of what he said, noi 
did I ever." In his official station, he necessarily to<^ 
a prominent part in the prosecution of the rebel lords 
especially at the trial of Lord Lovat in 1747 ; and Im 
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eloquence was set off by his fairness towards the pri- 
soner, whose concern in the rebellion was indeed too 
evident to admit of hesitation on the part of his 
judges. We may follow up the history of his legal 
advancement by briefly stating that, in 1754, he was 
appointed Attorney-General, and, in 1756, Chief Jus- 
tice of the King's Bench, and, at the same time, 
raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Mansfield. 
It is said that the Duke of Newcastle was extremely 
unwilling to consent to the removal of his most 
powerful supporter from the Commons, but was forced 
to cx)mply by the threat that, if he refused, Murray 
would no longer act as Attorney-General. 

Lord Mansfield's private life appears for the most 
part to have been passed in tranquil prosperity, 
which afforded no incidents for thfe biographer to 
dwell on ; at least the published records of him are 
nearly confined to his exertions as an advocate, his 
speeches in parliament, and reports on the important 
cases which he adjudicated. It will be sufficient here 
to mention those events by which Lord Mansfield is 
connected with the public history of England, and to 
make a few general observations on his character as 
a lawyer and a judge. 

In 1 763, the legality of what were called general 
warrants, not directed against persons byname specifi- 
cally, but generally against any person or persons sup- 
posed to be guilty of a certain act, was mooted, in con- 
sequence of a secretary of state's warrant to apprehend 
the ** authors, printers, and pubhshers*' of the cele- 
hrated No. 45 of the ' North Briton.' Wilkes, being 
apprehended by virtue of this warrant, was discharged 
hy Pratt, afterwards Lord Camden, Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, when brought up before that 
court by writ of habeas corpus. The question came 
hefore Lord Mansfield in a different form. An aetvow 
of trespass waa brought in the court of Commoiv ¥\^^*i^ 
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against the messengers who executed the warrant, 
and a verdict was given for the plaintiff. A bill of 
exceptions against Chief Justice Pratt's directions to 
the jury was tendered, in pursuance of which the 
question was again argued before Lord Mansfield, 
who coincided with his brother chief in holding the 
instrument illegal imder which the defendants had 
acted. Since this decision, general warrants have 
been disused. 

In 1768, Wilkes, then at the height of his popu- 
larity, returned to England, and applied for a reversal 
of his outlawry. The excitement of his partisans 
broke out both in riots and in indecent attempts to 
intimidate the judges before whom the point was to 
be argued. Lord Mansfield pronounced for the re- 
versal, upon the ground of a technical informality, 
which the Court held fatal to the process ; but in his 
elaborate judgment he took care strongly to censure 
the seditious efforts which had been made to influence 
the Court, and to impress on his auditors that the 
apparently trifling objection on which the judgment 
turned was fatal in law, and could not have been 
passed over in any other case. This speech has been 
much admired ; nor is it easy to overrate its beauties 
as a composition : it lies open, however, to the objec- 
tion of being too theatrical. After overruling the 
objections made by the defendant's counsel, it rises 
into eloquent declamation against the attacks of the 
press, and the threats of the mob ; and, at the mo- 
ment when all seems ripe for a contrary decision, pro- 
ceeds to grant the thing so loudly clamoured for. He 
may safely contemn danger who does not expose him- 
self to it ; and it would on this occasion have been 
more dignified to make less parade of independence. 

Lord Mansfield's view of the law of libel expose^ 
him to much obloquy. He was a resolute assertor of 
the doctrine that jurors were to judge of the fact only, 
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not of the law, or rather of the question, libel or no 
libd. A prerogative lawyer on the bench, he was a 
supporter of Tory principles in parUament. He 
strenuously maintained the right of the British legis- 
lature to tax America, and was the advocate, though 
he probably would not have been the adviser, of those 
measures which led to the American revolution ; for 
the temper of his mind seems to have been cautious 
and somewhat timid, and his political conduct was 
swayed by an habitual moderation, which sometimes 
prevented his accession to the more violent measures 
of his party. His course was consistent with what 
we may suppose to have been his early prejudices, for 
He came of a Jacobite family ; and it was made a 
matter of accusation against him, while the Attorney- 
General (most unfairly revived by Junius), that, as a 
schoolboy, he had been known to drink Jacobite 
toasts. The charge, if true, was too trivial to merit 
further notice than George II. bestowed upon it: 
" Whatever they were while they were Westminster 
boys, they are now my very good friends." At the 
same time he was a steady advocate of religious to- 
leration, both on the bench and in the House of Lords. 
This he showed in 1768, on occasion of the prosecu- 
tion of a Roman Catholic priest by a common in- 
former, in his strict dealing with the penal laws 
enacted against that class of men ; and in assigning 
his reasons for admitting a Quaker's evidence on 
affirmation in certain cases. And the Dissenters in 
general, and especially of the city of London, were 
much indebted to his support in the House of Lords, 
in 1167, for the abolition of that mean and oppres- 
sive custom by which they were fined for refusing to 
serve the office of sheriff, being at the same time sub- 
ject to legal penalties if they accepted it. Lord 
Mansfield's exposition of the iniquity of this practice 
was unsparing and conclusive. 
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The unprecedentedly-loDg period during which 
Lord Mansfield presided in the King's Bench is one 
of considerahle importance in the history of British 
jurisprudence; indeed, the multiplicity of his de- 
cisions during a period of thirty-four years could not 
fail materially to aiffect the law relating both to com- 
mercial and other property, especially in a country so 
rapidly increasing in wealth, and in which new cases 
were continually arising out of the ever-changing state 
of society. By a large body Of his admirers, a class 
including the majority of the nation, he was regarded 
with almost unlimited admiration; but several of his 
important judgments have since been overruled ; and 
we probably shall not err in stating it as the general 
opinion of well-informed persons in the present day, 
that, indecent and virulent a^ is Junius^s attack on 
him as a judge, there is a solid foundation for the 
charge that he was more prone to enlarge the power 
of the crown than to protect the hberty of the subject, 
and more willingly referred to the Roman law and the 
law of nations than to Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights J But the charge of introducing equitable 
doctrines into the common law must be received with 
much more caution. He may have gone too far in his 
favourite scheme of introducing more enlarged and 
liberal views than had prevailed before his time ; he 
may have neglected former authorities, and introduced 
too great laxity in the interpretation of the law ; but, 
dangerous as such license is, lest, in the uncertainty 
of law, a greater evil be incurred than by the occa- 
sional commission of an essential injustice, yet we 
must look with complacency on that alleged tendency 
to relax the strict rigour of law in favour of substantial 
justice, which seems to have consisted chiefly in a 
disposition to admit evidence when mere technical 
disqualification, and not essential unfitness, was urged 
against it ; and rather to let right prevail than give 
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the victory to wrong by rigid adherence to the techni- 
calities of the law. His feelings may be illustrated 
by a playful saying of his own to Garrick : "A judge 
on the bench is now and then in your whimsical situa- 
tion between Tragedy and Comedy ; inclination draw- 
mg one way, and a long string of precedents the 
o^er.'* It is certain that to him we owe all that our 
mercantile law has of system, and of consistency with 
the principles which govern the practice of other 
nations. It is no less true that the remedies generally 
afforded by our courts of law have become much more 
beneficial, since he enlarged and moulded actions ori- 
ginally of an equitable nature to suit cases to which 
proceedings in equity are very ill adapted. Nor is it 
too much to assert that under him the science of law 
assumed the form of a liberal study. 

It is hardly necessary to reply to the graver charges 
of moral guilt adduced by the able and imscrupulous 
author to whom we have referred. The spirit in 
which they are conceived may be estimated from the 
unmeasured vituperation of the Scotch in general, 
which forms the opening of the forty-first letter of 
Junius, addressed to Lord Mansfield. His lordship's 
knowledge of English law has been impugned; his 
innovations upon its doctrines have been censured ; 
his application and extension of its principles have 
been questioned; and his constitutional doctrines 
have been often and justly condemned ; but we do not 
believe that his honesty has been seriously doubted, 
since the violence of party animosity has ceased to 
inflame men's passions and pervert their judgment. 

Our knowledge of Lord Mansfield's private history 
is very limited. His life however seems to have been 
spent in happiness and tranquillity, until the riots of 
1780, in which his house, with its contents, was de- 
stroyed. Besides a valuable property in books, pic- 
tures, and furniture, he sustained that loss wbicb^ to 
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a literary man, is irreparable, — the collected manu- 
scripts of a laborious life. He bore this heavy cala- 
mity with honourable fortitude, and declined to accept 
of pecuniary compensation. To the application of 
government he returned this answer : " I think it does 
not become me to claim or expect reparation from the 
state. I have made up my mind to my misfortune as 
I ought, with this consolation, that it came from those 
whose object manifestly was general confusion and 
destruction at home, in addition to a dangerous and 
complicated war abroad. If I should lay before you 
any account or computation of the pecuniary damage 
I have sustained, it might seem a claim or expectation 
of being imdemnified." Shortly ^aften/vards he ap- 
peared in the House of Lords, to justify the strong 
measures by which the riots had been quelled. ** It 
was wonderful," says Bishop Newton in his * life 
and Anecdotes,' ^^ after such a shock as he had re- 
ceived, that he could so soon summon his faculties as 
to make one of the finest and ablest speeches that 
ever was heard in parliament, to justify the legality 
of the late proceedings on the part of government, to 
demonstrate that no royal prerogative had been exerted, 
no martial law had been exercised, nothing had been 
done but what every man, civil or military, had a 
right to do in the like cases. *' I speak not from 
books,' he said, *for books I have none;' having 
been all consumed in the fire. The effects of his 
speech were the admiration and conviction of all who 
heard him, and put an end to the debate without divi- 
sion. Lord Mansfield never appeared greater in any 
action of his life." No particular cause connected 
with the frenzy of the time can be assigned for this 
attack on the Chief Justice : he had not been active 
in supporting the measures for the relief of the Catho- 
lics, which produced this remarkable ebullition of 
folly and wickedness. But when once riot is afoot, 
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the causes wl]iich have first stirred up men's minds 
are readily forgotten ; and the violence of party abuse 
with which Lord Mansfield had been assailed, and the 
unpopularity of the government, in which he was sup- 
posed to exercise a principal though eecret influence, 
are sufficient to account for this calamity. 

In 1776, Lord Mansfield, at his own request, was 
raised to the dignity of an earl. He had no children, 
and his object was to raise the rank of his paternal 
^onily in the person of his nephew Lord Stormont, to 
whom the succession was secured. In 1784, he was 
compelled to absent himself from his judicial duties 
for a season, and spent some time, with considerable 
T)enefit to his health, at Tunbridge Wells. He re- 
turned to his judicial employment, and continued to 
exercise it with unclouded intellect, being only pre- 
vented by bodily infirmity from attending the court 
during the last year and a half that he held the office. 
In 1768 he resigned it, at the advanced age of eighty- 
four, having presided in the court of King's Bench 
for the unprecedented period of thirty-two years, and 
being still in possession of a share of health and 
power of enjoyment which seldom fall to the lot of so 
advanced an age. He retained the perfect possession 
of his faculties until within a week of his death, which 
took place March 18, 1794, in the ninetieth year of 
his age. 

In the case of this, as of many other eminent men, 
we may regret that so few particulars of their every- 
day manners have been preserved. In the relations 
of private life his conduct was exemplary ; and the 
amenity- of his manners, the playfulness of his wit, 
and his admirable qualifications as a companion, 
secured the afl^ection of those who enjoyed his society. 
His talents as a speaker were set off by a graceful and 
attractive person, and a remarkably harmonious voice ; 
qualifications greatly conducting to good fiicXv^et^^ 



which it IB said he was in the habit of im^toring in 
yoiith, by BedulouB cultivation under the direction of 
Pope. 




[Haanmnil at Lcnl Huwfltld ia. WMtmliMu AUwrJ 
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A gentleman (Mr. Baillie), who had been deeply 
indebted to Lord Mansfield's professional abilities, 
bequeathed 1500/. to erect a monument to his me- 
mory. The commission was entrusted to worthy 
hands, for it was given to Flaxman. A sketch of his 
work is given on the opposite page. 

The ' Life of the Earl of Mansfield,' by Mr. Hal- 
liday, is the only biographical account of this eminent 
lawyer which we know to exist. It is too manifestly 
panegyrical, and, as has been intimated, contains a 
very meagre account of the private history of its noble 
subject. It is mainly occupied by reports of Lord 
Mansfield's speeches and judgments, and must there- 
fore be chiefly acceptable to legal readers. 



■ i 




Tns yean which have elapsed eince the death of 
Edmund Burke are not sufficient to secure a. right 
and impartial sentence on his character. We are 
still 'within the heated temperature of the same po- 
litical agitations in which he lived and Btruggled. 
We are not, perhaps our children will not be, quali- 
fied to judge him and his contemporaries, with that 
calmaess with which men weigh the merits of things 
and persons who have eserted no perceptible influence 
over their own times. It is fortunate, therefore, that 
the limits of this brief Memoir prescribe rather a suc- 
cinct statement of unquestioned facts, than a^diBpu- 
table adjudication between opposite opinions. 

Edmund Burke, son of Richard Burke, an attorney 
in extcDBive practice in Dublin, wu bora in that city, ■ 
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Jsnnary I, 1130. Of hie early life little is known 
with certainty. He appears to have distinguiahed 
himHelfat Trinity Coll^, Dublin, by his acquire- 
menta and talente, especially by a decided taste and 
ability for the discussion of Bubjects relating to Eng- 
lish hietory and politics. His first literary effort of 
any importance was made before he quitted that uni- 
versity, in some letters directed against a factious 
writer railed iiucas, at that time the popular idol. 
These are not preserve!. In 1750 he came to J«n- 
doii, tiqd WJiB entered a. Ktudent of the Middle Tenple. 
It is aingulpr that the idle rumour, expressly contra- 
dicted by bitnself, of hia having completed'hia edu- 
cation at St. Omcr's, should be still in some decree 
acctedked by the nulhor of the article ' Burke, in 
the Biographic Univcr«lle. Whether, in 1152 or 
1753, he became a candidate for the chur of Lc^icat 
Glasgow, iS'tt more doubtful question: the opinions 
ofDugald Stewait and Adam Smith, who took some 
paina to ascertain the truth, were in the aegstire. It 
is certain, however, that the extraordinary talents of 
Burke soon began to attract attention ; he wrote in 
many political and literary miscellanies, and formed 
an acquaintance with some distinguished characters of 
the time. Among these should be mentioned Lord 
Charlemont, Gerard Hamilton, Soame Jenyns, and 
somewhat later. Goldsmith, Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, 
and Hume. Hie first avowed work, the ' Vindication 
of Natural Society,' wae published in 1756, and ex- 
cited very general admiration. The imitation of 
fiolingbroke's style in this essay was so perfect, that 
some admirers of the deceased philosopher are said to 
have overlooked the evident signs of irony, and to 
have believed it to he a genuine posthumous work. 
This may appear strange; but it is surely more 
strange, that forty years afierwards this ' Vindication' 
should hare been republislied by tbeFIench.■5M^JJ^ 
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with a view of eerving democratic interests. Before 
the close of 1*756, appeared the * Philosophical In- 
quiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and Beautiful,* which added largely to Burke's repu- 
tation, and procured him the valuable friendship of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Shortly afterwards, the public 
attention being at that time much directed to the Ame- 
rican colonies, was published ^ An Account of the 
European Settlements in America,* of which Burke 
was probably not the sole but the principal author. 
It was much read, as well on the Continent as in 
England ; and indeed no inconsiderable portion of it 
has been incorporated into the celebrated work of the 
Abbt5 Raynal. About this time Burke married the 
daughter of Dr. Nugent, an intelligent physician, 
who had invited him to his house while suffering 
under an illness, the result of laborious application. 
This union was a source of uninterrupted comfort to 
him through life. " Every care vanishes," he was 
in the habit of saying, " when I enter my own home." 
A confined income, however, rendered literary exer- 
tion still more indispensable to him than before ; and 
in 1759 'The Annual Register,' that most useful 
work, for many years entirely composed by Burke, or 
under his immediate superintendence, was undertaken 
by him in conjunction with Dodsley. At length, in 
1765, with the first Rockingham administration, he 
entered on a more extensive sphere of action ; being 
appointed private secretary to the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, through the recommendation of his friend 
Mr. Fitzherbert. 

Coming now into Parliament as member for Wen- 
dover in Buckinghamshire, Burke became an eminent 
supporter of the Whig party. The situation of affairs 
was critical. Mr. Grenville's stamp act, a fatal 
departure from the policy on which the colonies had 
.been previously governed, had excited much discontent 
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in America. A strong party, supported by the evident 
fovour of the court and the general feeling of the 
oountryy urged the necessity of perseverance in this 
coercive policy. Lord Ghadiam and his adherents no 
less strenuously denied the right of the Imperial 
Legislature to impose taxes on America without her 
own consent. The Rockingham Whigs adopted a 
middle course between these extremes. They repealed 
the stamp act» declaring at the same time that the 
right of taxation resided inalienable in Parliament. 
Thdr administration was short-lived. Lord Chatham 
succeeded than in power, at the head of that " dove- 
tailed" cabinet which Burke has so admirably sati- 
rised in his * Speech on American Taxation.' His 
influence was little more than nominal, and in spite 
of it, schemes for raising a revenue in America were 
soon revived. From these measures, the public atten- 
tion was for a short time diverted by die domestic 
agitation caused by the proceedings against Wilkes, 
the disputed election in Middlesex, and the mysterious 
letters of Junius. The shadow of that name was at 
the time believed by many to rest on Burke ; a sup- 
position long since rejected, and supported by scarce 
any evidence ; though his power as a writer, and his 
known facility in disguising his style, gave some 
degree of plausibihty to the supposition. In his own 
name, and without any disguise, he came forward to 
attack the ministry of the Duke of Grafton, in a poli- 
tical treatise, entitled * Thoughts on the Present 
Discontents.* This has been termed the Whig 
Manual, and certainly contains the ablest exposition 
ever given of the principles held by that party for a 
long series of years. Shaken by this and other 
attacks, the Duke retired, and left the state under the 
guidance of a minister, whose merits have been over- 
shadowed by the disastrous circumstances in which he 
was involved. From this time commenced \kBLX\o\i^ 
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and brilliant opposition, which, from a very low con- 
dition of numhers aiid influence, gradually worked it9 
way through the most momentous parliamentary 
struggles ; and by a continued display of powers the 
most accomplished, and union the most effective^ 
gained an ultimate victory, first over popular prepos- 
sessions, and then over royal obstinacy. The cpiirC 
party were so inferior in eloquence and genius, that 
their arguments are little remembered, while die 
speeches of the Whigs are in every body's hands. 
They felt the importance of the contest deeply, or 
they would not have been animated to their extraor- 
dinary exertions. But the wisest of them could not 
foresee the' prodigious extent of those consequences 
which, within the duration of their own lives, resulted 
from their endeavours. It was much for them to 
look forward to the independence of America. What 
would it have been to contemplate the spread of 
popular principles in Europe, and that mighty revo- 
lution which has changed the balance of society? 
No member of the opposition contributed so largely as 
Burke to their final triumph. During the latter years 
of the war, indeed, his fame as a debater was eclipsed 
by the rising genius of Charles Fox, to whom he wil- 
lingly yielded the office of leader of the Whig party. 
But the talents of Fox had been trained and nourished 
by the wisdom of Burke ; and in the speeches published 
at different periods by the latter, on American taxar 
tion [1774], and on conciliation with America [1775], 
and his * Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol* [1777], 
(written on the occasion of a temporary secession of 
the Rockingham party from Parliament,) the friends 
of freedom found a magazine of invaluable weapons. 
In 1774 Burke was elected member of Parliament for 
Bristol; but six years aflerwards he was unable to 
procure his re-election for that borough, the people 
being displeased with his recent votes in favour of 
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Irish trade and of the Roman Catholics. His popu- 
larity ;va9 in a great measure restored by the famous 
Bill Qt ^OQUomical Reform, brought forward by him 
iii i^82» when paymaster of the forces under the 
second Rockingham ministry, after the overthrow of 
Lord North. The death of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham produced a schism among the Whigs; Ix)rd 
Shelbume was appointed his successor, and the Rock- 
ingham division resigned their places. They soon 
returned to them, by means of that strange junction 
of force with I^ord North, emphatically termed The 
Coalition^ which raised a general cry of indignation 
throughout the country. Burke always vindicated 
this step, both at the time, and when the state of 
thmgs which led to it had long passed away ; but it 
is generally supposed that he did not counsel it, and 
was only induced to give in his adhesion by the urgent 
entreaties of his political friends. 

The celebrated East-India Bill, of which Burke is 
said to have been partly the author, and upon which 
he pronounced one of his most magnificent orations, 
was fatal to the Coalition. William Pitt, called at 
the age of twenty-four to occupy the first place in 
the counsels of his sovereign, fought an arduous but 
finally victorious fight against the Whig majority in 
the Commons. A dissolution followed : the new 
House supported the new Ministers ; and a second 
long period of Whig opposition began, during which 
Fox was the acknowledged leader of the party, and 
was warmly supported in that capacity by Burke. 
The most important event of this second great divi- 
sion of Burke's parliamentary life is undoubtedly the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. Throughout the 
long debates on the accusations brought against the 
Governor of India, and afterwards throughout the 
trial itself, which began in 1788 and was not con- 
cluded until 1795, Burke was indefatigable, ^^Ntx^ 
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perhaps, has greater oratorical genius been' displayed 
than by that combination of great men who were 
appointed managers of the impeachment. Yet all 
their efforts failed to establish their case on a secure 
foundation. History still hesitates to decide with 
confidence on the guilt or innocence of Hasting. It 
is agreed, however, that the violence of Burke's pro- 
ceeaings on this trial was often unworthy of the situ- 
ation he held, and the cause he advocated. When, 
with harsh tones and a look more expressive of per- 
sonal than political hatred, he bade Mr. Hastings 
kneel before the court, it is said that Fox whispered 
to his friends, " In that moment I would rather have 
been Hastings than Burke." 

At the latter end of 1*788 arose the regency ques- 
tion, on which Burke, with all his party, maintained 
the opinion that any apparently irreparable incapacity 
in the sovereign caused a demise of the crown, be- 
cause, the prerogatives of royalty being given for pub- 
lic benefit, it would be highly dangerous to suspend 
them for an indefinite period. Burke, however, did 
some injury to his party by the intemperate and im- 
prudent language he adopted on this occasion, speak- 
ing of the King's situation in the tone of triumph 
rather than pity, and even using the expression *' God 
has hurled him from his throne." These constitu- 
tional questions, however important, were soon for- 
gotten in a new absorbing interest, which began to 
occupy the minds of all men. The French Revolu- 
tion had taken place. That astonishing event was at 
first hailed with general sympathy and admiration in 
this country. The supporters of Pitt either joined in 
the vehement delight of the Fox party, or took no 
pains to restrain it. Here and there some may have 
murmured dislike : but in general it was thought 
unworthy of Englishmen not to rejoice in the acqui- 
sition of liberty by a neighbouring people ; and not a 
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few looked to thae great change as the harbinger of 
political regeneration to Europe and the world. In 
this general acclamation one voice was wanting. 
Burke, from the very first meeting of the States Ge- 
neral, did not conceal his aversion to their proceed- 
ings, and his apprehension of the results. Gradually, 
as the excesses of popular violence in Paris became 
more frequent, an Anti-GalUcan party began to gather 
round him. On the 9th of February, 1 790, during 
a debate on the army estimates, Burke took advan- 
tage of some expressions which Fox let fall in praise 
of the French Revolution to open an attack against it, 
denying that there was any similarity between our 
Revolution of 1688 and the '^ strange thing" called 
by the same name in France. Fox, in his reply, 
spoke in memorable terms of his obligations to his 
friend, declaring that all he had ever learnt from 
other sources was little in comparison with what he 
had gained from him. Sheridan attacked the speech 
just made by Burke in no measured terms, describing 
it as perfectly irreconcilable with the principles hi- 
therto professed by that gentleman. On this, Burke 
again roae, and in a few words declared that Sheridan 
and himself were thenceforth " separated in politics." 
Before the end of this year came out the celebrated 
* Reflections,* which at once showed how irreparable 
was the schism between the author and his former 
associates. It toused an immediate war of opinion, 
which gave birth to a war of force throughout Europe. 
Innumerable pamphlets soon followed upon its publi- 
cation, some denouncing the work as a specious apo- 
logy for despotism, others advocating the opinions 
contained in it with a vehemence which the authors 
had not dared to show, till they were encouraged by 
the support of so eloquent and so distinguished a par- 
tisan. The most remarkable attempts of the former 
description were the * Rights of Man,' b^ T\ioW^ 
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Paine, which soon became the mamial of the demo- 
cratic party ; and the * Vindicise Gallicce,' by MrJ, 
afterwards Sir James Mackintosh, the most illustrioiifl^ 
if not the only successor of Burke himself in hisp^ 
culiar line of philosophical politics. Fox was loild in 
condemning the book ; and although no formal breaoh 
of friendship had hitherto taken place, such an event 
was obviously to be expected. On the 6th May* 
1791, during a discussion on a plan for settling the 
constitution of Canada, this separation actually oe** 
ciirred, with a solemnity worthy of the men and tiib 
event. From that hour, during the six remaining 
years of his life, one" idea swayed with exclusive do- 
minion the mind of Burke. Utterly separated from 
Fox's party, aloof from the ministry, retired, after ft 
few sessions, from parliament, he continued to wage 
unceasing war, by speech and writing, against the 
prineiples and practice of Jacobinism. Soon he was 
pointed out as a prophet, and the verification of his pre- 
dictions in characters of blood was much more powers 
ful, because much more palpable, than the vague 
anticipations of future advantage put forward by his 
opponents. In 1794, after his retirement from par-r 
liament, he received the grant of a considerable pen- 
sion for himself and his wife. The democratic party 
did not scruple to stigmatise his motives; and in 
answer to an accusation of this sort was written the 
* Letter to a Noble Lord,' perhaps the most astonishing 
specimen of his peculiar capacities of style. In this 
year the death of his son overwhelmed him with afflic- 
tion. Still he continued his exertions. His views of 
the war differed widely from those of the ministry : 
he ceased not to urge that it was a war not against 
France, but Jacobinism, and that it would be a de- 
gradation to Britain to treat with any of the Regicides. 
On this subject are written the two * Letters on a 
Regicide Peace/ published in 1796, and the others 
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paUkhed since hi6 death. On the 8th of July, 1797, 
thi» event took pkce, in the 68th year of his age, at 
has own house at Beaconsfield, whither, after seeking 
medical aid elsewhere in vain, he had returned to die. 
The mind of this great man may, perhaps, he con- 
sidered as a fair representative of the general charac- 
teristics of English intellect. Its groundwork was 
BoHd', practical, and conversant with the details of 
bnsioess ; but upon this, and secured by this, arose a 
superstructure of imagination and moral sentiment. 
He saw little, because it was painful to him to see 
any thing beyond the limits of the national character ; 
with that, and with the constitution which he consi- 
dered its appropriate expression, all his sympathies 
were bound up. But he loved them with an intelli- 
gent and discriminating love, making it his pains to 
comprehend thoroughly what it was his delight to 
serve diligently. His political opinions, springing 
out of these dispositions, were early fixed in favour of 
the Whig system of governing by great party con- 
nexions. These opinions, however, were 'swayed in 
their application by strong impulses of personal feel- 
ing. A temper impatient of control, an imagination 
prose to magnify those classes of facts which im- 
pressed him with alarm or hope, a command of lan- 
guage almost unlimited, and a copiousness of imagery 
misleading nearly as much as it illustrated or en- 
forced ; these were qualities which laid him open to 
many serious accusations. But his admirers have 
started a philosophic doubt, whether less of passion 
and prejudice would have been compatible with the 
peculiar station he was destined to occupy. In an 
age of revolution, it might be plausibly maintained, 
his genius was the counteracting force: alone he 
stood against the impulses communicated to European 
society by the philosophers of France ; their enthu- 
siasm could onlj be met by enthusiasm j l\ie\i ixAu- 
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ence on the imaginations and hearts of men was 
capahle of overbearing either a blind prejudice or a 
dispassionate logic. But Burke was an orator in all 
his thoughts, and a sage in dHjL his eloquence ; he held 
the principles of Conservation with the zeal of a Le- 
veller, and tempered lofty ideas of Improvement with 
the scrupulousn^s of official routine. As a debater 
in the House of Commons he was inferior to some 
otherwise inferior men. Pitt and Fox will be neg- 
lected while the speeches of Burke shall still be 
read. It has been said of Fox by a philosophical 
panegyrist that he was the most Demosthenean 
speaker since Demosthenes. Perhaps, of all great 
orators Burke might be called the least Demosthe- 
nean. Probably a hearer of the great Athenian 
would have felt as extemporaneous and intuitive the 
slowly-wrought perfections of rhetorical art, while 
the listeners to Burke may have often set down to 
elaborate preparation what was really the inspiration 
of the moment. His conversation, however, seems to 
have been uniformly delightful. It is a true maxim 
in one sense, although in another it would often need 
reversal, that great men are always greater than their 
works. Much as we possess of Edmund Burke, 
very much is lost to us of that which formed the 
admiration of his contemporaries. " The mind of 
that man," said Dr. Johnson, " is a perennial stream : 
no one grudges Burke the first place." He was ac- 
quainted with most subjects of literature, and pos- 
sessed some knowledge of science. The philosophy 
of mind owes him one contribution of no inconsider- 
able value : but the indirect results of his metaphy- 
sical studies, as seen in the tenor of his practical 
philosophy are much more extensive. For in all 
things, while he deeply reverenced principles, he 
chose to deal with the concrete more than with ab- 
stractioDB: he studied men rather than man. In 
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private life the character of Burke was unsullied even 
by reproach. A good father, a good husband, a good 
Send, he was sincerely attached to the Protestant 
religion of the English church, " not from indiffer- 
ence," as he said himself of the nation at large, 
" but from zeal ; not because he thought there was 
less religion in it, but because he knew there was 
more." But his attachment was without bigotry; 
the principles of toleration ever found in him a pow- 
erful advocate ; and he was ever zealous to remove 
imperfections, and correct abuses, in the establish- 
ment, as the best means of securing its permanent 
existence. 

The works of Burke are collected in sixteen vo- 
lumes octavo. His speeches are separately published 
in four volumes octavo. A small volume appeared 
in 1827, containing the correspondence, hitherto un- 
published, between this great statesman and his 
friend Dr. Laurence. His life was written soon 
after his death by Mr. Bisset ; and more recently by 
Mr. Prior. Several other biographical accounts were 
published about the time of his death, both in the 
periodical publications and as independent works : 
we are not aware that any of these are entitled to 
particular notice. 




It i* refrethin^ to turn firom the sceneB of war U 
bloodahed, and ^quently of perfidy and opprescic 
by which our European empire in India was est 
blished and conBolidated, to watch the progress of 
benevolent and peaceful enterprise, the substitudi 
of the Christian faith for the impure, and bloody, ii 
oppressive supcrttitions of the Hindoos. We aug 
well of its success, though it is still far from its a 
complishment ; for, since the first hand was put 
it, it has advanced with slow, yet certain and unfi 
tering steps. Many ahle and good men have devot 
themtelvea to the cause, and none with more disti 
gaiehed success than he who has been called t! 
Apostle of the East, Christian Schwartz, T 
saying of an eminent missionary, who preached to 
far dUferent people, the stem and high-minded I 
dians of North America, is exemplified in his life,- 
" Prayer and pains, through faith, will do any thing 
Serykm Schwartz laboured la obscority, with fi 
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scattered and broken rays of encouragement to cheer 
his way. But his patience, his integrity, his unwea- 
ried benevolence, his sincerity and unblemished pu- 
rity of life, won a hearing for his words of doctrine ; 
and he was rewarded at last by a more extended 
empire in the hearts of tho Hindoos, both heathen 
and convert, than perhaps any other European has 
obtained. 

Christian Frederic Schwartz was born at Sonnen- 
burg, in the New Mark, Germany, October 26, 1126. 
His mother died while he was very young, and, in 
dying, devoted the child, in the presence of her hus- 
band and her spiritual guide, to the service of God, 
exacting from both of them a promise that they would 
use every means for the accomplishment of this, her 
last and earnest wish. Schwartz received his edu- 
cation at the schools of Sonnenburg and Custrin. 
He grew up a serious and well-disposed boy, much 
under the influence of religious impressions ; and a 
train of fortunate circumstances deepened those im- 
pressions, at a time when the vivacity of youth, and 
the excitement of secular pursuits, had nearly with- 
drawn him from the career to which he was dedicated. 
When about twenty years of age he entered the Uni- 
versity of Halle, where he obtained the friendship of 
one of the professors, Herman Francke, a warm and 
generous supporter of the missionary cause. While 
resident at Halle, Schwartz, together with another 
student, was appointed to learn the Tamul or Ma- 
labar language, in order to superintend the printing 
of a Bible in that tongue. His labour was not thrown 
away, though the proposed edition never was com- 
pleted ; for it led Francke to propose to him that he 
ahould go out to India as a missionary. The sug- 
gestion suited his ardent and laborious character, and 
was at once accepted. The appointed scene of b\« 
labours waa Traogueibar^ on the Coromand^ oo^&X^ 
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the seat of a Danish mission ; and, after repairing to 
Copenhagen for ordination, he emharked from London 
for India, January 21, 1150, and reached Tranquehar 
in July. 

It is seldom that the life of one employed in advo- 
cating the faith of Christ presents much of adventure, 
except from the fiery trials of persecution ; or much 
of interest, except to those who will enter into the 
missionary's chief joy or sorrow, the success or ineffi- 
ciency of his preaching. From persecution Schwartz's 
whole life was free ; his difficulties did not proceed 
from bigoted or interested zeal, but from the apathetic 
subtlety of his Hindoo hearers, ready to listen, slow 
to be convinced, enjoying the mentsd sword-play of 
hearing, and answering, and being confrited, and re- 
newing the same or similar objections at the next 
meeting, as if the preacher's former labours had not 
been. The latter part of his life was possessed of 
active interest ; for ne was no stranger to the court or 
the camp ; and his known probity and truthfulness 
won for him the confidence of three most dissimilar 
parties, a suspicious tyrant, an oppressed people, 
and the martial and diplomatic directors of the Bri- 
tish empire in India. But the early years of his 
abode in India possess interest neither from the 
marked success of his preaching, nor from his com- 
merce with the busy scenes of conquest and negotia- 
tion. For sixteen years he resided chiefly at Tran- 
quehar, a member of the mission to which he was 
first attached; but at the end of that time, in 1766, 
he transferred his services to the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, with which he acted until 
death, and to which the care of the Danish mission 
at Tranquehar was soon after transferred. He had 
already, in 1165, established a church and school at 
Tritchinopoly, and in that town he now took up his 
abode, holding the office of chaplain to the garrison, 
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i&t which he received a salary of £ 100 yearly. This 
entire sum he devoted to the service of the mission. 

For several years Schwartz resided principally at 
Tritchinopoly, visiting other places, from time to 
time, especially Tanjore, where his labours ultimately 
had no small effect. He was heard with attention ; 
he was everywhere received with respect; for the 
Hindoos could not but admire the beauty of his life, 
though it failed to win sbuls to his preaching. '* The 
fruit," he said, ** will perhaps appear when I am at 
rest." He had, however, the pleasure of seeing some 
portion of it ripen, for in more than one place a small 
congregation grew gradually up under his care. His 
toil was lightened and cheered in 1177, when another 
missionary was sent to his assistance from Tranque- 
bar. Already he had derived help from some of his 
more advanced converts, who acted as catechists, for 
the instruction of others. He was sedulous in pre- 
paring these men for their important duty. " The 
catechists," he says, " require to be daily admonished 
and stirred up, otherwise they fall into indolence and 
impurity." Accordingly he daily assembled all those 
whose nearness permitted this frequency of inter- 
course ; he taught them to explain the doctrines of 
thdr rehgion ; he directed their labours for the day, 
and he received a report of those labours in the 
evening. 

His visits to Tanjore became more frequent, and 
he obtained the confidence of the Rajah, or native 
prince, Tulia Maha, who ruled that city under the 
protection of the British. In 1779 Schwartz pro- 
cured permission from him to erect a church in his ca- 
pital, and, with the sanction of the Madras Govern- 
ment, set immediately to work on this task. His 
funds failing, he applied at Madras for further aid ; 
but, in reply, he was summoned to the seat of govern- 
ment with all speed, and requested to act &^ ^u ^xsv- 
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bassador, to treat with Hyder Ally for the continu- 
ance of peace. It has been said that Schwartz 
engaged more deeply than became his calling in the 
secular affairs of India. The best apology for his 
interference, if apology be neecLfiil, is contained in 
his own account : — ^** The novelty of the proposal 
surprised me at first : I begged some time to consider 
of it. At last I accepted of the offer, because by so 
doing I hoped to prevent evil, and to promote the 
welfare of the country." The reason for sending him 
is at least too honourable to him to be omitted : it was 
the requisition of Hyder himself. " Do not send to 
me," he said, " any of your agents ; for I do not 
trust their words or treaties : but if you wish me to 
listen to your proposals, send to me the missionary of 
whose character 1 hear so much from every one ; him 
I will receive and trust." 

In his character of an envoy Schwartz succeeded 
admirably. He conciliated the crafty, suspicious, 
and unfeeling despot, without compromising the dig- 
nity of those whom he represented, or forgetting the 
meekness of his calling. He would gladly have ren- 
dered his visit to Seringapatam available to higher 
than temporal interests : but here he met with little 
encouragement. Indifferent to all religion, Hyder 
suffered the preacher to speak to him of mercy and of 
judgment ; but in these things his heart had no part. 
Some few converts Schwartz made during his abode 
of three months; but on the whole he met with little 
success. He parted with Hyder upon good terms, 
and returned with joy to Tanjore. The peace, how- 
ever, was of no long continuance ; and Schwartz com- 
plained that the British Government were guilty of 
the infraction. Hyder invaded the Carnatic, wasting 
it with fire and sword ; and the frightened inhabitants 
flocked for relief and protection to the towns. Tan- 
jore and Tritchinopoly were filled with famishing 
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moldtudes. During the years 1*781, 2, and 3, this 
misery. . continued. At Tanjore, especially, the scene 
was dreadfoL Numbers perished iu the streets, of 
want and disease ; corpses lay unburied, because the 
suryivon^ had not energy or strength to inter them ; 
the bonds of afiection were so broken that parents 
o&red their children for sale; and the garrison, 
though less afflicted than the native population, were 
enfeebled and depressed by want, and threatened by 
a powerful army without the walls. There were pro- 
visions in the country ; but the cultivators, frightened 
and alienated by the customary exactions and ill* 
usage, refused to bring it to the fort. They would 
trust neither the British authorities nor the Rajah : 
all confidence was destroyed. ** At last the Rajah 
said to one of our principsJ gentlemen, ' We all, you 
and I, have lost our credit : let us try whether the 
inhabitants will trust Mr. Schwartz.' Accordingly, 
he sent me a blank paper, empowering me to make a 
proper agreement with the people. Here was no 
time for hesitation. The Sepoys fell down as dead 
people, being emaciated with hunger; our streets 
were lined with dead corpses every morning — our 
condition was deplorable. I sent, therefore, letters 
every where round about, promising to pay any one 
with my own hands, and to pay them for any bullock 
which might be taken by the enemy. In one or two 
days I got above a thousand bullocks; and sent one 
of our catechists, and other Christians, into the coun- 
try. They went at the risk of their lives, made all 
possible haste, and brought into the fort, in a very 
short time, 80,000 kalams of grain. By this means 
the fort was saved. When all was over, I paid the 
people, even with some money which belonged to 
otb^, made them a small present, and sent them 
home." 
The letter from which this passage ift eaX\»£Nj^^ 
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inM written to the Society for ptomoting Ckristifta 
Knowledge, in ooDsei}uence of »n attack mafde- by a 
member of Parliament upon the character bf.the 
Hindoo converts, and depreciation of the labours' of 
the missionaries. To boast was not in Schwartz^ 
nature; but he was not deterred by a false modesty 
from vindicating his own reputation, when it was 
expedient for his master's service: and there has 
seldom been a more strikii^ tribute paid to ■ virtue, 
unassisted by power, than, in the conduct of the 
Hindoos, as told in this simple statement. His 
labours did not cease with this crisis, nor with his 
personal exertions. He bought a quantity of rice at 
bis own expense, and prevailed on some European 
merchants to furnish him with a monthly supply ; by 
means of which he preserved many persons from 
perishing. In 1184 he was again employed by the 
Company on a mission to Tippoo Saib ; but the son 
of Hyder refused to receive him. About this period his 
health, hitherto robust, began to fail ; and in a letter, 
dated July, 1784, he speaks of the approach of death, 
of his comfort in the prospect, and firm belief in the 
doctrines which he preached. In the same year the 
increase of his congregation rendered it necessary to 
build a Malabar church in the suburbs of Tanjore, 
which was done chiefly at his own expense. In 
February, 1185, he engaged in a scheme for raising 
English schools throughout the country, to facilitate 
the intercourse of the natives with Europeans. Schools 
were accordingly established at Tanjore and three 
other places. The pupils were chiefly children of the 
upper classes — of Bramins and merchants; and the 
good faith with which Schwartz conducted these esta- 
blishments deserves to be praised as well as his 
religious zeal. " Their intention, doubtless, is to 
learn the English language, with a view to their tem- 
poral welfare; but they thereby become better ac« 
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qoaiDit^ vMs good principleB; No deceitful methods 
ire usod<to bring tfaem over to the doctrines of Christ, 
thou|^ the most earnest wishes are felt that they may 
attain that knowledge which is life eternal." In a 
temporal view, these establishments proved very ser- 
viceable to many of the pupils : but, contrary to 
Schwartz's hopes and wishes, not one of the young 
men became a missionary. 

In January, 1*181, Schwartz's friend, the Rajah of 
Tanjore, lay at the point of death. Being childless, he 
had adopted a boy, yet in his minority, as his suc- 
cessor; a practice recognised by the Hindoo law. 
His brother, Ameer Sing, however, was supported by 
a strong British party, and it was not likely that he 
would submit quietly to his exclusion from the throne. 
In this strait Tulia Maha sent for Schwartz, as the 
only person to whom he could intrust his adopted son. 
" This," he said, ** is not my, but your son ; into 
your hands I deliver the child." Schwartz accepted 
the charge with reluctance: he represented his in- 
ability to protect the orphan, and suggested that Ameer 
Sing should be named regent and guardian. The 
advice probably was the best that could be given: 
but the regent proved false, or at least doubtful in his 
trust ; and the charge proved a source of trouble and 
anxiety. But by Schwartz's care, and influence with 
the Company, the young prince was reared to man- 
hood, and established in possession of his inheritance. 
Nor were Schwartz's pains unsuccessful in the cultiva- 
tion of his young pupil's mind, who is characterised by 
Heber as an " extraordinary man." He repaid these 
fetherly cares with a filial affection, and long after 
the death of Schwartz testified, both by word and 
deed, his regard for his memory. 

We find little to relate during the latter part of 
Schwartz's life, though much might be written, but 
that the nature of this work forbids \ia lo &W.^\i^ >x^q^ 
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religious subjects. His . efforts were unceasing tp i 
promote the good, temporal as well as spiritual, of ijie 
Indian population. On one occasion he was isquested 
to inspect the water-courses by which the arid laa^?.. 
of the Carnatic axe irrigated ; and his laboijxs wer^ 
rewarded by a great increase in the annual produce. 
Once the inhabitants of the Tanjore country had been, 
so grievously oppressed, that they abandoned their 
farms, and fled the country. The cultivation which 
should have begun in June was not commenced even 
at the beginning of September, and all began, to,, 
apprehend a famine. Schwartz says in the letter 
which we have already quoted, ** I entreated the 
Rajah to remove that shameful oppression, and to 
recall the inhabitants. He sent them word that j ustice 
should be done to them, but they disbelieved bis pro-' 
mises. He then desired me to write to them» and to 
assure them that he, at my intercession, would show 
kindness to them. I did so. All immediately re- 
turned; and hrst of all the CoUaries believed my 
word, so that 1,000 men came back in one day. The , 
rest of the inhabitants followed their example. When 
I e^orted them to exert themselves to the utmost, 
because the time for cultivation was almost lost, they 
replied in the following manner : — ' As you have • 
showed kindness to us, you shall not have reason to 
repent of it: we intend to work night and day to 
show our regard for you.' " 

His preaching was rewarded by a slow, but a pro-?-, 
gressive effect ; and the number of missionaries being 
increased by the Society in England, the growth of the 
good seed, which he had sown during a residence of 
forty years, became more rapid and perceptible. I» 
the country villages numerous congregations were 
formed, and preachers were established at Cuddalore, 
Yepery, Negapatam, and Palamcotta, as well as e£ 
the earli^jr stations of Tr^^quebar, Tritchinopoly, and 
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Tanjore, whose chief recreation was the occasional 
intercourse with each other which their duty afforded 
them, and who Uved in true harmony and union of 
mind and purpose. The last illness of Schwartz was 
cheered by the presence of almost all the miBsionaries 
in the south of India, who regarded him as a father, 
and called him by that endearing name. His labours 
did not diminish as his years increased. From the 
beginning of January to the middle of October, 1197, 
we are told by his pupil and assistant, Caspar Kolhoff, 
he preached every Sunday in the English and Tamul 
languages by turns ; for several successive Wednes- 
days he gave lectures in their own languages to the 
Portuguese and German soldiers incorporated in the 
51st regiment; during the week he explained the New 
Testament in his usual order at morning and even- 
ing prayer ; and he dedicated an hour every day to 
the instruction of the Malabar school children. In 
October, he who hitherto had scarce known disease, 
received the warning of his mortality. He rallied for 
a while, and his friends hoped that he might yet be 
spared to themi But a relapse took place, and he 
expired February 13, 1*198, having displayed through- 
out a long and painful illness a beautiful example of 
resignation and happiness, and an interest undimmed 
by pain in the welfare of all for and with whom he 
had laboured. His funeral, on the day after his 
death, presented a most affecting scene. It was 
delayed by the arrival of the Rajah, who wished to 
behold once more his kind, and faithful, and watchful 
friend and guardian. The coffin lid was removed; 
the prince gazed for the last time on the pale and 
composed features, and burst into tears. The funeral < 
service was interrupted by the cries of a multitude 
who loved the reliever of their distresses, and honoured 
the pure life of the preacher, who for near fifty years 
had dwelt Bjnong them, careless alike of i^W'SAxt^^ 
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interest, and ambition, pursuing a difficult and thank- 
less task with unchanging ardour, the friend of 
princes, yet unsullied even by the suspicion of a 
bribe, devoting his whole income, beyond a scanty 
maintenance, to the service of the cause which his life 
was spent in advocating. 

The Rajah continued to cherish Schwartz's me- 
mory. He. commissioned Flaxman for a monument 
erected to him at Tanjore; he placed his picture 
among those of his own ancestors ; he erected more 
than one costly establishment for charitable purposes 
in honour of his name ; and, though not professing 
Christianity, he secured to the Christians in his 
service not only liberty, but full convenience for the 
performance of their religious duties. Nor were the 
Directors backward in testifying their gratitude for his 
services. They sent out a monument by Bacon to 
be erected in St. Mary's Church at Madras, with 
orders to pay every becoming honour to his memory, 
and especially to permit to the natives, by whom he 
was so revered, free access to view this memorial of 
his virtues. 

It is to be regretted that no foil memob: of the life 
and labours of this admirable man has been published. 
It is understood that his correspondence, preserved by 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
would fomish ample materials for such a work. The 
facts of this account are taken from the only two 
memoirs of Schwartz which we know to be in print, — 
a short one for cheap circulation published by the 
Religious Tract Society; and a more finished tribute 
to his memory in Mr. Came's * Lives of Eminent 
Missionaries,' recently published. We conclude in 
the words of one whose praise carries with it autho- 
rity, Bishop Heber: "Of Schwartz, and his fifty 
years' labour among the heathen, the extraordinary 
mfluence and popularity which he acquired, both with 
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MuMulmans, Hindoos, and contending European go- 
vernments, I need give you no account, except that 
my idea of him has been raised since I came into the 
south of India. I used to suspect that, with many 
admirable qualities, there was too great a mixture of 
intrigue in his character — that he was too much of a 
political prophet, and that the veneration which the 
heathen paid, and still pay him (and which indeed 
almost regards him as a superior being, putting 
crowns, and burning lights before his statue), was 
purchased by some unwarrantable compromise with 
their prejudices. I find I was quite mistaken. He 
was really one of the most active and fearless, as he 
was one of the most successful missionaries, who have 
appeared since the Apostles. To say that he was disin- 
terested in regard of money, is nothing; he was per- 
fectly careless of power, and renown never seemed to 
affect him, even so far as to induce an outward show 
of humility. His temper was perfectly simple, open, 
and cheerful ; and in his political negotiations (em- 
ployments which he never sought, but which fell in 
his way) he never pretended to impartiality, but acted 
as the avowed, though certainly the successful and 
judicious agent of the orphan prince committed to 
his care, and from attempting whose conversion to 
Christianity he seems to have abstained from a feeling 
of honour*. His other converts were between six and 
seven thousand, besides those which his companions 
and predecessors in the cause had brought over." 

* He probably acted on the same principle as in conductinis; 
the English schools above mentioned, using *' no deceitful 
methods." That he was earnest in recommending the meant 
of conversion, appears from a dying conversation with his 
pupil, Serfogee Rajah. 
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Joseph Black was born in 1128, near Bordeaux, 
in France, where his father, a native of Ireland, but 
of Scottish extraction, who was engaged in the wine 
trade, then resided. In 1740 young Black was sent 
home to receive the rudiments of education at « 
grammar-school in Belfast. Thence he went, ia 
1146, to Glasgow, and having chosen the professiott 
of medicine, proceeded in that university with the 
preliminary studies. 

At that period, Dr. Cullen had just entered on the 
then untrodden paths of philosophical chemistry ia 
his lectures, at which Black was an assiduous attend- 
ant. He soon formed an intimacy with his instructor, 
with whom he associated himself in the toils of the 
laboratory. It was here that he laid the foundation 
of his future attainments and discoveries^ in an accu* 
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rate and practical knowledge of the science as far as 
it then reached, and above all in the cultivation of 
habits of precise and cautious inductive investigation. 

In 1750 he removed to Edinburgh to complete his 
medical course; and it was in connexion with the 
important inquiries belonging to that department that 
he made his first discoveries in chemistry. 

His first object of reaearch was one which possessed 
hujjhr JDEMj^ical as well as chemical interest — ^the na- 
jim land ^if^perties ot, ipnagnesia. This substance had 
t«l;£Mi .coo&undeiGrwith lime : Dr. Black fint 
lil^ to be characterised by peculiar properties 

ich deiapBvtfttte its distinct nature as a separate 
nes oi jiarth. The second point of his investiga- 
wasi ^e difference between mild and caustic 
lies, fetween limestone and quick-lime, common 
and ealdned magnesia, &c. The whole of this sub- 
ject was at that period involved in complete obscuT 
rity. Dr. Black showed, by simple and decisive 
experiments, the real condition of these substances, 
and indicated the general law by which they are go- 
verned, viz.— 4;hat the difference consists merely in 
the combination of the simple earth or alkali with a 
peculiar air, which is driven off by heat, and which 
was called ^xed air by him, and carbonic acid gas 
by later chemists. He did not, however, prosecute 
the inquiry into the nature and properties of this gas. 
This discovery supplied the foundation on which all 
subsequent researches and theories have been built 
He gave an account of these investigations in an 
inaugural dissertation, composed as an exercise on 
takii^ his Doctor's degree, and in a paper entitled 
* Experiments on Magnesia Alba, &c.,' first published 
in the * Edinburgh Physical and Literary Essays ' in 
1755. 

It was almost immediately after the publication of 
these researches that Dr. CuUen was elecleA. ^lo- 

vox, ir, V 
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fessor of Chemistry at Edinburgh. - The reputation 
which Dr. Black had now acquired pointed him out 
as the proper person to succeed to the vacwat chair 
at Glasgow, to which he was accordingly appointed 
in 1756. His department included chemistry and 
medicine ; and he also practised as a physician. His 
lectures soon became highly popular from the clear- 
ness of his style and method, and the beauty and sim- 
plicity of his experimental illustrations. He did not, 
however, prosecute his inquiries, in that particular 
department of chemistry in which he had already had 
so much success. But in anothei; branch of science 
his power of original research was signally displayed. 

Tlie relation of bodies to heat, especially in con- 
nexion with the changes of state they undergo, was a 
subject which had hitherto excited hardly any notice ; 
and though some effects were such as might have 
been supposed obvious, still no one had as yet rea- 
soned on them, or understood their nature. 

It is a characteristic of great genius to find im- 
portant matter of reflection in objects which the vul- 
gar pass by as too common to excite notice, and 
Dr. Black having remarked some very common facts 
with regard to heat, was conducted to those great 
discoveries on which his celebrity rests — that of 
latent heaty and that of specific heat ; which last term 
is, in fact, only another mode of expressing the same 
principle. Tins great truth, the foundation of all our 
determinate ideas of the causes of those diversities of 
physical condition which the same mass of matter is 
capable of assuming, seems to have suggested itself to 
the mind of the discoverer about the year 1757. 

After the invention of the thermometer, it had been 
among the earliest facts observed that changes in the 
state of bodies, such as boiling, freezing, melting, 
&c., take place always at certain' fixed temperatures 
as indicated by the thermometer; and at a different 
degree of the scale, fox each diffexent substance. 
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And several of these remarkable points came by cus- 
tom to be marked upon the thermometric scale. 

When, however, it was said that water always boiled 
at 212° of Fahrenheit, or froze at 32®, &c., it was not 
meant that the mass would boil or freeze the instant 
the thermometer reached that point. It was sup- 
posed that a certain increase or diminution of tem- 
perature (as. the case might be) was necessary for 
the production of the effect beyond that precise point ; 
though that point marked, as it were, the commence- 
ment of the process. The views generally entertained 
on this subject were, however, so vague, that it is 
difficult to make out precisely what was imagined to 
take place ; but it seems to have been supposed that 
a very slight accession or loss of heat was sufficient 
completely to accomplish the change. 

Such were the notions which prevailed on the sub- 
ject prior to the commencement of Dr. Black's re- 
searches. No one advanced, or seemed to have any 
desire to advance, a step nearer to the truth : yet the 
whole was a mere question of fact, and a fact of the 
most obvious nature. In this we cannot fail to ob- 
serve one of those instructive instances, which the 
history of science often brings before us, of the unac- 
countable bUndness, even of inquiring minds, to 
truths constantly before their eyes, or, if perceived, to 
the importance of their being thoroughly examined. 
A very little consideration ought to have shown any 
observer that the gain or loss of heat in the cases in 
question is by no means slight or trifling in amount : 
yet no one thought of this till Dr. Black pointed it 
out ; and no one reasoned upon it, or perceived its 
bearing, till that philosopher showed the curious in- 
ference to be drawn from it. The case was simply 
this : — Two equal vessels, one full of water just at 
the freezing temperature, the other of actual ice, are 
brought into a warm room. In ashoTttimet\A^«X;tx 
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acquires the temperature of the room. Exactly the 
same quautity of heat has been comm^inicated to the 
vessel of ice; yet, at the end of the same time, it is 
found to retain precisely the same temperature as at 
£rst. A considerable part of it indeed has been 
melted, but it may take several hours more to melt 
the whole. Until that change is completed, the tem- 
perature does not vary a single degree. As soon as 
all the ice is liquefied, and not before, the tempera- 
ture of the mass begins to rise, and proceeds to in- 
crease, from this time, as rapidly as that of the water in 
the other vessel did before, until it acquires the tem- 
perature of the room. 

. What then. Dr. Black inquired, becomes of the 
heat which has been all along given to the vessel of 
ice? Heat has been communicated to it as well as to 
the other vessel; yet it has not been employed in 
raising the temperature, but in some way has been 
expended in converting the ice into water. It is but 
this simple fact otherwise stated, when we say that 
the heat so imparted has disappeared as heat of tem- 
perature ; but may it not have been destroyed or an- 
nihilated? To reply to this question we have only 
to consider that the same vessel of water, cooled 
nearly to the freezing point, and then exposed to a 
much greater degree of cold, must, by the same rule, 
continue parting with its excess of temperature above 
that of the colder bodies around it. Yet a thermo- 
meter immersed in it continues invariably at 32® till 
the whole has become ice; it then will sink to 
the lower temperature, but not before. Thus there 
must be within it a continued supply of heat in order 
to keep it up to 32® all the time. , 

Is not this a sufficient answer to the question just 

proposed ? Adopt any theory you please respecting 

the, nature of heat: suppose a material substance, or 

coi^ceive an ejSeot» or quality, or a series of vibrations ; 

/(I -anjr.cwie, what ia appax^y loatiatha f<maei: case 
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IB regained in fhe latter. Without sacrifice of accu** 
racy we may affirm, in any sense, that the heat which 
bad disappeared in the process of thawing has re- 
appeared ra the process of congealing. Moreover, 
the most exact thermometric observations showed the 
amount m the two cases to be the same. Thin, 
without reference to any particular theory of the 
nature of heat, Dr. Black was justified in asserting 
that a certain portion of heat becomes latent in the 
water, and that it owes its fluid state to this latent 
heat. 

We have here referred only to one class of these 
phenomena, to one particular application of the ge- 
neral law. Similar results take place when water 
boils : the boiler receives as much heat from the fire 
during the time requisite to raise it to 212" as it does 
during the next equal portion of time ; but its tem- 
perature (in an open vessel) will not rise beyond that 
point. Here then again a quantity of heat has dis- 
appeared ; but the water is converted into vapour. 
Cmect the vapour in a cold receiver ; it produces a 
high degree of heat, and is r^-condensed into the 
form of water. 

The heat then, whatever it be. Dr. Black inferred, 
is latent in the steam. It is not destroyed; it disap- 
pears as temperature, .but under other circumstances 
it can be made to re-appear: it is therefore merely 
concealed, or dormant for the time ; and no term can 
be so proper to describe its condition as latent heat. 

Analogous facts are presented by all other bodies 
which hate been subjected to examination. When- 
ever a change of state from the aeriform to the liquid, 
or from the solid to the liquid takes place, a corre- 
sponding evolution or absorption of heat accompanies 
it. Every research of experimenters on this subject, 
since Dr. Blaclc, has contributed fresh instances eoti- 
firming the univertality of this great law ot m\?it^. 

A BoHd hodj then ivquxres' a cextecin ^oT^wtS\rtbX 
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to be thrown into it, in order to melt, or convert it 
into a liquid ; and the liquid again requires a similar 
supply to evaporate it into steam, or convert it into 
an elastic fluid state ; and this portion of heat pro- 
duces no influence on the temperature of the body. 
The reverse is true of the reverse processes. The 
quantity of heat so absorbed or given out is diflFerent 
in different bodies. 

Not only indeed is thii the case in these changes of 
state, but it is also the case in the simple instance of 
mere changes in the temperature of bodies ; different 
bodies require different degrees of heat to be commu- 
nicated, or thrown into them, in order to produce the 
same increase of sensible temperature. This was the 
other great result to which we referred at first as the 
discovery of Dr. Black : he designated this peculiarity 
in bodies their capacity for heat; a term sufficiently 
expressive, but which is now more usually exchanged 
for the term specific heat. The establishment of the 
accurate values of this capacity or speciOc heat, in a 
number of different bodies, has affordexl a wide field 
of research for subsequent experiments. It has been 
sometimes said that to Dr. Black's discovery of latent 
heat we owe the steam-engine. This is we think a 
mistaken view of the matter. That heat will generate 
steam, and cold condense it, are facts that were 
well known, independently of the doctrine of latent 
heat; though that doctrine undoubtedly gives the 
explanation of them. The knowledge of these facts 
might therefore have been practically applied in the 
construction of the steam-engine, had Dr. Black's 
discovery never been made. It is at the same time 
perfectly true, that this theory supplies us with accu- 
rate data dependent on the quantity of heat necessary 
to be communicated, on which calculation must pro- 
ceed ; and it is on the basis of such exadt investiga- 
tion that the great improvements in the application 
of steam hare been btotlght aboxit. 
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To return however to our narrative : though, as we 
have said, the leading ideas of these discoveries had 
occurred to the author probably about the year 1757, 
yet it was not till a few years afterwards that he had 
fiilly made out his theory. The discovery of specific 
heat was announced in 1760 ; and that oflatent heat, 
with all the details of its experimental proof, was laid 
before a literary society in Glasgow, in a paper read 
April 23, 1762. After this period a full account of 
both subjects was regularly introduced by the author 
into his courses of lectures. He did not himself 
follow out the train of experimental research to which 
he had opened the way, but his friends and disciples 
entered largely upon the investigation of those valua- 
ble data, the^ numerical values expressing the quan- 
tities of latent heat and specific heat belonging to 
different substances. 

In 1766, Dr. Cullen having been promoted to the 
chair of medicine. Dr. Black, again treading in the 
steps of his revered friend and instructor, was called 
fix)m Glasgow to the professorship of chemistry at 
Edinburgh. He was thus placed in a more conspi- 
cuous position, and the fame of the Edinburgh school 
was not a little raised by his accession to it. Stu- 
dents flocked from all quarters in increasing numbers, 
and Dr. Black now devoted himself entirely to per- 
fecting his chemical lectures. 

In reference to this period, it has been sometimes 
remarked as singular, that while chemical science was 
beginning to make those rapid strides by which its 
modem advance has been so much accelerated, Dr. 
Black should have been contented to go on merely as 
an able expositor and illustrator of what others were 
doing, without himself taking any share in their 
labours. Perhaps it might be difficult to assign any 
better reasons for this conduct than are to be found 
in the pecuHar disposition of the indWid\\B\)\!ci<craL<^\\. 
haB been AUeged that he was actoatei \rj a di^ ^ 
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criticism : this, indeed, can only beTegardcd as it&eV 
an indication of a morbid sensitiveness of 'inind,' of 
which, unhappily, we have other instances in indivi- 
duals of the highest philosophical genius ; atid which 
has probably, in more than one instance, deprived the 
world of services which would have been invaluable in 
the cause of science. Be this as it may, Dr. Black, 
though he continued by constant revisions and addi- 
tions to make his lectures amply keep pace with the 
discoveries of the day, yet himself produced durhig 
this period only two papers, and those of minor im- 
portance ; one appeared in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1*714, in which he assigned the reason why 
water which has been boiled freezes more easily than 
that which has not, viz., the expulsion of tlie air : 
another was inserted in the second volume of the 
Edinburgh Transactions, on the analysis of the water 
from the Geysers of Iceland. 

It appears from an anecdote related on good autho- 
rity, (see Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, article, Dr. 
Black) that so early as 1766, when the low specific 
gravity of hydrogen as discovered by Mr. Cavendish 
had been announced, the idea of employing it for 
balloons occurred to Dr. Black ; and that ne actually 
exhibited a small one, to the extreme astonishment of 
a party of friends. It was not till 1182 Montgolfier 
claimed the merit of Originating this idea. 

Dr. Black never enjoyed very robust health, but by 
great care and attention he managed to the best 
advantage a constitution naturally delicate, pursuing, 
especially towards the latter part of his life, an ex- 
tremely regular and abstemious mode of living. 
About 1793 his strength began to fail. In 1796 he 
became unequal to the sole discharge of his duties as 
a lecturer, and employed an assistant. In the follow- 
ing year he was compelled to relinquish lecturing 
altogether. Though in great weakness, he was able 
4r unremitting precautions to pieaerve a considerable 
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share of general health. He had always expressed a 
hope that he might he spared the distress of a loug 
illness ; and, in accordance with this wish, while 
sitting at tahle partaking of his usual simple fare, he 
expired Novemher 26, 1 799, in so tranquil a manner, 
that a cup of milk which he had placed on his knee 
remained unspilt; and it was some time hefore his 
servant perceived that life was extinct 

The cast and character of Dr. Black's mind is illus- 
trated hy the whole nature and course of his lahours 
and investigations. Methodical precision and origi- 
nality of thought were the qualities which pre-emi- 
nently distinguished him. In framing general con- 
clusions he was peculiarly cautious and exact. It is 
clear that he possessed ahilities which might have 
placed him much higher in the rank of original dis- 
coverers, had not an unfortunate hackwardness, . 
perhaps the result of natural timidity or indolence, 
perhaps of weak health and incessant employment, 
withheld him from pushing his researches to a greater 
extent, and even from asserting his just claims to 
what he had done, which was in some instances 
wrongfully appropriated by others. Some charges of 
thisf nature have been brought against Lavoisier, in 
reference to the discovery of the nature of alkalies ; 
but in his writings Lavoisier certainly does ample 
justice to Black. 

In all the best and most substantial qualifications 
of a teacher and lecturer, he has seldom been sur- 
passed. His method was luminous and natural ; his 
style unadorned, but beautifully perspicuous; his 
experimental illustrations completely satisfactory and 
convincing, yet always of the simplest possible kind. 
He manifested a great dislike to any unnecessary 
parade of apparatus, and the exhibition of showy and 
striking, but useless phenomena. He aimed not at 
display and popular fame, but to arrive at th& W^t. 
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means of interesting, instructing, and enlightening 
his pupils. He led them by his own example pre- 
eminently to value accuracy in the establishment of 
facts, caution in deducing general conclusions, and a 
resolute adherence to the results derived from experi- 
ment and induction. 

Dr. Black's moral and social character was exactly 
such as harmonised with his mental endowments. 
He was moderate in his desires, temperate in his 
enjoyments, benevolent and warm in his affections. 
He manifested a strong love of order, propriety, and 
decorum, and a total absence of jealousy against scien- 
tific rivals, or envy of their fame. His disposition 
was at once serious and cheerful ; and he was distin- 
guished by a happy equanimity of temper. He was 
sometimes accused of penuriousness : but the charge 
is wholly denied by his relative, Dr. Ferguson ; and 
his intimate friend. Professor RobisOn, has related 
many instances of his conduct totally incompatible 
with such a disposition. In person he was rather 
above the middle height ; of a slender figure, with a 
mild and engaging countenance. 

After Dr. Black's death *his manuscript lectures 
were revised and published by Professor Robison, in 
two quarto volumes, in 1803. The first and most 
important portion of the work is devoted to the sub- 
ject of heat; and contains the development of the 
author's original researches to which we have referred. 
The simplicity of style, the admirable taste and pro- 
priety of language, and the perspicuous and luminous 
method of illustration, cannot be too highly praised. 
With respect to the other portion, embracing the 
details of chemistry properly so called, though the 
same commendation as to the manner must be be- 
stowed, the matter, which was not less excellent for 
the time at which the lectures were delivered, was 

J ret, at the period of the publication, necessarily much 
ehind the advance of discovery. 




Oeoroe Washington was bom in February, 1132, 
on the banks of the river Putomec, in Virginia. His 
ftther dying when he was ten years old, he received a 
plain but useful education at the hands of his mother. 
He soon manifested a serious and contemplative dis- 
position, and in his thirteenth year drew up a code 
of regulations for his own guidance, in which the 

CM are visible of those high principles which lej^- 
his conduct in mature life. As a boy, he con- 
ceived B liking for the naval service, but, being dis- 
suaded from this, he qualified himself for the occu- 
pation of a land-surveyor ; and, at the age of eighteen, 
obtained, through his relation, Lord Fairfax, the 
office of Surveyor of the Western District of Virginia. 
This introduced him to the notice of GOTeinoiT "Vl'mi 
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widdie^ and iii: the followmg year he was appointed 
one of the Adjutant-Grener^s of YirgixLia» with the 
duty of training the militia. 

The houndaries of the British and French posses- 
sions in America were at that time suhjects of dispute. 
In 1153 Washington was sent on a mission to the 
French settlement on the Ohio, which he executed 
successfully ; and on his return published a journal 
of his route, which attracted much notice. In the 
following year he was less fortunate, being taken pri- 
soner with his party, while in command of an expe- 
dition against the French. Being allowed to return 
home, he. withdrew from the service, and went to 
reside at Mount Vernon, an estate which descended to 
him on the death of an elder brother. In 1755 he 
accepted the rank of Aide-de-camp to General Brad- 
dock, and was present at the surprise of the British 
in the woods near the Mouongahela, where his cool- 
ness, courage, and knowledge of Indian warfare, 
chiefly contributed to the preservation of a handful of 
the troops. He escaped unhurt, but had three horses 
killed under him, and his dress was four times pierced 
with rifle-balls. Having gained much credit by his 
conduct on this occasion, Washington was next em- 
ployed to defend the western frontier against the 
incursions of the French and Indians. He concluded 
this harassing service at the end of four years, by 
reducing Fort du Quesue, and driving the French 
beyond the Ohio ; and then resigned his commission. 
After his return to Mount Vernon, in 1759, Wash- 
ington married ; and during the next fourteen years 
his time was divided between his duties as a member 
of the Colonial Assembly and agricultural pursuits, 
in which he took great interest. The disputes which 
preceded the Revolution again drew him from private 
life. He maintained that the Americans were en* 
titled to all the rights of British subjects; «nd could 
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not be tasEed by a legislature in which they were not re-^ 
presented ; and be recommended that, on the failure of 
peaceful and constitutional resistance, recourse should 
be had to arms. In 1174 the command of the troops 
raised by Virginia was given to him ; and in 1775 
he represented that State in the Convention held at 
Philadelphia. When the war began, Washington 
was chosen Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Army ; an office which he accepted without remunera« 
tion, 8a3ing, that emolument would not have tempted 
him to forego the pleasures of private life, and that 
he should only require to have his expenses reim- 
bursed. His private letters have since proved that 
his object, at that time, was not to procure separation 
from £ngland ; but his alacrity in entering into the 
contest, and his constancy throughout its continuance, 
refute the insinuation, only countenanced by certain 
forged letters, that he was not hearty in the cause of 
independence. 

About fourteen thousand people were at this time 
collected around Boston, where General Gage was 
held in a state of siege. Washington reached the 
insurgent camp in July, 1775, and proceeded to give 
to the assembled multitude the form and discipline of 
a regular force. His next endeavours were to extend 
the period for which men enlisting were obliged to 
serve, and to ensure the maintenance of the troops by 
appointing a Commissary-General to collect supplies, 
instead of depending for them on the voluntary and 
unchain contributions of the several States. Nei- 
ther of these wishes was complied with, and the 
want of every requisite obliged Washington to change 
the siege into a blockade, until the following March, 
when, having obtained artillery and engineers, he 
forced the English to give up the town and embark 
on board their fleet. His conduct during this siege 
is admirable, both for the resolution N<i\\^^\iVQ!&L\vft> 
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maintained the blockade with an inferior army com-^ 
posed of untried men, and the patience with which 
he endured the reproaches of the people, to whom 
the real difficulties of his situation, with respect to 
arms and ammunition, could not be disclosed. He 
also established the principle, that captured Amen- 
cans should be treated as prisoners of war. 

In April, 1776, Washington anticipated the Bri- 
tish in occupying New York, and the adjacent islands. 
Before the arrival of Lord Howe, in July, indepen- 
dence was proclaimed; and the American general 
refused to negotiate unless acknowledged as the func- 
tionary of an independent government, saying, that 
America, being her own mistress, and having com- 
mitted no fault, needed no pardon. A severe defeat 
on Long Island, and subsequent losses, compelled 
him to abandon the State of New York to the Eng- 
lish, to retreat with great loss through New Jersey, 
and to take shelter behind the Delaware, near Phi- 
ladelphia. He showed much skill in preventing the 
British from taking advantage of these reverses, 
which he sought to repair by surprising their posts at 
Trenton and Princetown, in Jersey, where he made 
many hundred prisoners. These successes were well 
timed, and revived the broken spirit of the country. 
In 1777 Washington applied to Congress for more 
extensive powers, which were granted him, with the 
title of Dictator, by which he was empowered to act 
on his own responsibility in all military affairs. But 
he was not supplied with the means of acting effec- 
tually ; and the campaign of that year was one of 
misfortunes, the Americans being defeated at Brandy- 
wine, and forced to yield Philadelphia to the English. 
During the winter months Washington occupied a 
fortified camp at Valley Forge, and his army, ill- 
supplied with ammunition and provisions, was daily 
in danger of being destroyed by hunger or the enemy. 
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He freely expressed his opinion to Congress of their 
iDiBConduct, and his remarks occasioned a faction 
which desired to displace him from his command, 
and to substitute General Gates ; but this was never 
seriously attempted. The campaign of I'? 78 was 
favourable to Washington; he recovered Philadel- 
phia, and following Clinton in his retreat through 
New Jersey, brought him to action at Monmouth. 
The issue of this engagement gave new confidence to 
the people, and completely restored him to the good 
will of Congress. During the years 1779 and 1780 
the war was actively carried on in the South, and 
Carolina and Virginia were reduced by the British. 
In the autumn of 1780 Major Andr^, who had been 
sent by Clinton to concert with Arnold measures for 
betraying the post at West Point, was seized within 
the American lines, and tried and hanged as a spy. 
Whatever were the merits or misfortunes of the 
British officer, the duty of Washington was too plain 
to be mistaken, and the obloquy he incurred in its 
performance was undeserved. 

Washington had throughout contended that the 
country could only be delivered by raising a perma- 
nent army, and consolidating the union of the States, 
so as to form a vigorous government. Five years' 
experience had taught Congress the inefficiency of 
temporary armies, and they resolved to form a per- 
manent one with a system of half-pay and pensions, 
as an inducement to enter the service. But as the 
government of each State was empowered to levy its 
own taxes, and conduct all the measures for carrying 
this resolve into effect, such delay was occasioned, that 
although Count Rochambeau arrived from France in 
August, 1780, with an auxiliary force of five thousand 
men, the American army could not actively co-operate 
with him during that year. The temporising policy 
pursued by the States had severely tried tlie coxk^Xvac^ 
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of Washington, but did not le»d him to despair of 
final success. The army, sufifering e^reme want^ 
was kept in the field chiefly by attachment to his 
person. Attentive to alleviate their hardships, he 
did not permit any disorderly license; and although 
early in 1781 he allowed Congress to pacify the re- 
volted troops, he, on a second occasion, shortly after, 
forcibly compelled the mutineers to submit, and sumr 
marily tried and executed many of them« 

The pecuniary aid of France, and increased acti-> 
vity of the American Government, enabled Washing- 
ton to resume offensive measures in the summer of 
1781. Earl Coruwallis, then in Virginia, and but 
feebly opposed by La Fayette, sent a part of his army 
to strengthen Clinton in New York. Shortly after 
De Grasse arrived off the coast of Virginia with a 
French fleet. Washington took advantage of this 
conjuncture to transfer the war to the South. De« 
ceiving Clinton as to his real design, he marched 
rapidly through New Jersey and Maryland, and, 
embarking his army on the Chesapeake, effected a 
junction at Williamsburg with La Fayette. By the 
combined operation of their forces, assisted by the 
fleet under De Grasse, Lord Comwallis was com- 
pelled to surrender at York Town, with his whole 
force, October 19, after a siege of thirteen days. This 
event decided the war; but Washington remained 
watchful to preserve the advantages gained, and to 
provide for future contingencies, until 1783, when a 
general peace was concluded. 

Washington then prepared to resume his station at 
a private citizen. The army had become disaffected 
towards the States, and appeared not unwilling ^o 
subvert the freedom of their country, if the general 
had sought his own aggrandisement. But he nobly 
rejected all sucli schemes, and persuaded the soldiers 
to return home, and trust to the assurance of Con* 



^ye»i*fifr'^he' discharge of the arrears due to them* 
HAvltig'iwMicly taken leate of his officers, he re- 
pa^ed to Atinapolis, and December 23, 1783, ap- 
prekred ih Congress, and resigned his commission. 
He "alslor piiesented the account of his receipts and 
ex]t>ett€[itut-e during the late war, the items of which 
w*ere entered in his own handwriting. His expen* 
diture amoimted to £19,306, and it subsequently 
appeared that he had applied considerable sums of 
his own to the public service, which he neglected to 
claim, tie asked no fieivour or reward for himself, 
Except that his letters should be free from postage, 
but he strongly recommended to Congress the claims 
of his late army. Having delivered a farewell ad- 
dress to Congress, and forwarded one of a like cha- 
racter to the government of each State, pointing out 
the advantages they at present possessed, and giving 
his advice as to the future conduct of their affairs, he 
retired to Mount Vernon to enjoy the pleasures of 
private life. But although the next two years were 
passed in retirement, the mind of Washington was 
actively directed to public affairs. Beside maintain- 
ing a correspondence with the most eminent men, as 
well in Europe as in his own country, he was en- 
gaged in various projects to promote the agricultural 
and commercial interests of his native State. Under 
his direction, companies were formed to improve 
the navigation of the rivers James and Potomac, thus 
making Virginia the trading mart, of the Western 
States. A number of shares in the James River 
Company, which were presented to him in 1785 by 
the legislature of Virginia, he employed in founding 
the college in Virginia^ now called by his name. His 
deference to the popular feelings and prejudices on 
the subject of liberty was shown in his conduct with 
r^ard to the Cincinnati, a military society of which 
he was president^ instituted to commemot^X^ ti[i^ ^^- 
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currences of the late war. An outcry was raised that 
the honours conferred by this society being hereditary, 
a titled order would be created in the State. Wash- 
ington therefore prevailed on the members to annul 
the obnoxious regulations, and to agree that the 
society should cease at the termination of their lives. 

The want of union amongst the States, and the 
incapacity of the government, engaged the attention 
of every able man in America, and more especially 
interested Washington, who desired to witness the 
establishment of a great republic. The principal 
defect of the existing government was, that no acts of 
Congress in forming commercial treaties, borrowing 
money, or introducing national regulations, were 
binding on the individual States, each of which 
pursued its own interests, without showing any dis- 
position to redeem the engagements of the government 
with the public creditors, either at home or abroad. 
Washington's principles were democratic; but he 
was opposed to those who contended for the absolute 
independence of the individual States, being convinced 
that each must sacrifice a portion of its liberty for the 
security of the whole, and that, without an energetic 
central government, the confederation would be insig- 
nificant. His representations to the Congress and 
the individual States, backed by the increasing dis- 
tress of the country, at length brought about the Con- 
vention of Philadelphia, which met in May, 1787, 
and having chosen Washington President, continued 
sitting until September, when the federal constitution 
was finally decided on, and was submitted to the States 
for their approval. 

Having acquitted himself of this duty, Washington 
retired to private life until March, 1789, when he was 
elected President of the United States. He had used 
no exertion to obtain this distinction, which his im- 
j)aired health and love of retirement rendered unsuit- 
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able to him : he, however, accepted it, and his journey 
to New York was one continued triumph. April 30, 
he took the oaths prescribed by the constitution, and 
delivered his inaugural address, in which he dwelt 
most fully on his own reasons for again entering on 
public life, and on the duties incumbent upon mem- 
bers of the Congress. He declared that he would 
receive no remuneration for his services, and required 
that a stated sum should be allowed for defTa3ring the 
expenses of his office. 

The President of the Union being a new political 
personage, it became requisite to establish certain 
observances of etiquette towards him. Washington's 
arrangements in this respect were sufficiently simple, 
yet they excited jealousy, as savouring of regal and 
courtly customs. The restriction placed on the 
admission of idle visitors, who hourly intruded on him, 
caused much offence, and became the subject of 
remonstrance, even from intelligent men. One of 
the first acts of Washington's administration was to 
empower the legislature to become responsible for the 
general debt of the States, and to levy taxes for the 
punctual discharge of the interest upon it. The ope- 
ration of the new government was in every respect 
satisfactory, its beneficial influence being apparent in 
the increasing prosperity of the country ; and before 
the end of the second year's presidency, Rhode Island 
and North Carolina, which at first were dissentient, 
desired to participate in the benefits of the Union, and 
were admitted as members. In 1790 Washington 
concluded a treaty with the hostile Indians on the 
Southern frontier; but the war which he directed 
against the Indians on the North Western frontier 
was imfortunate, the American forces sustaining three 
severe defeats. Upon the whole, however, the period 
of his first Presidency passed over prosperously and 
tranquilly. He was annoyed by occaEionoi d\SL^i^xi<t:)^ 
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in his <^abiBet,* and by the discontent; ^of the^. auidr 
federal party.; but beii^ supported by John Adftm^i 
Hamilton, and other able men, his governnjient.sufr 
fered no real embarrassment. 

In 1192, as he possessed the general conSd^ce of 
the people, he was unanimously re-elected Preudent; 
and in March, 1793, again took the oaths of/Office^ 
The French Revolution was hailed with joy by tibf 
Americans, among whom an almost universal wish 
prevailed to assist in establishing, as they though!;, 
true freedom in Europe. But Washington perceived 
that the real interests of his country required peaces 
He acknowledged the Government of the French 
Republic, and sent an ambassador to Paris^ but 
declared his resolution to adopt a strict neutrality ia 
the contest between France and the allied powers of 
Europe. Still the enthusiasm in favour of the Frenoh 
continued to increase ; and, at the instigation of M» 
Genet, envoy from Paris, privateers were armed in the 
American ports, and sent to cruise against the British. 
Washington promptly suppressed this practice; and 
the conduct of Genet having been intemperate and 
insolent towards the President, and calculated to 
produce serious disturbance in the States, he took the 
requisite steps for having him recalled. The deter- 
mination of the President to preserve peace was not 
the only ground of popular discontent. The impo- 
sition of excise taxes, as they were termed by the 
people, excited serious murmurings; and, in 1794, ^a 
general rising took place in Pennsylvania, which >vaa 
put down without bloodshed by a vigorous display of 
force, and the principals, after being condemned tQ 
death, were pardoned. The ferment among the 
people made a war with England seemingly unavoid- 
able. Washington, at this juncture, appointed Mr« 
Jay envoy to England, with full powers to conclude a 
tre»ty^ in which all points then at issue between 4he 
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tt«x>iiatlbiiB sluyald be adjusted. With the concur* 
rettjce of the SenAte he ratified this treaty, regardlcBB 
of th^ OQtexy taased against it; and subsequently up- 
held the authority of the President, in refusing to 
permit fStte House of Reptesentatives to revise the 
articles it contained. The people soon perceived that 
the iad vantages to be derived from the contentions in 
Europe made it impolitic for their own country to 
b^mne a party to them, and confidence and good will 
t6waiidB the President were in a great measure re- 
stated. These favourable dispositions were confirmed 
by the termination of a successful war against the 
Indians, and by a treaty with Spain, by which the 
navigation of the Mississippi to the Ocean was secured 
to the Americans. 

Among the acts which immediately proceeded from 
Washington during his Presidency, were those for 
forming a fund to pay off the national debt, and for 
ot^anising the militia of the country. He was active 
and assiduous in his duties as chief magistrate, making 
tours through the States, and ascertaining the pro- 
gressive improvement in each, and the means which 
would most tend to increase it. The limited powers 
conferred on the President prevented his effecting so 
much as he desired, and the public measures origi- 
nating from him were but few. He declined being 
nominated a third time to the office of President, and 
on his retirement published an address to the people 
of the United States, in which, af^er remarking on the 
condition and prospects of the country, he insisted on 
the necessity of cementing the Union of the States, 
and upholding the supremacy of the Federal Govern- 
ment ; he also advised them never to admit the influ- 
ence of foreign powers, and to reap benefit from the 
quarrels amongst the States of Europe, by remaining 
at peace with all. 

Washington passed the rest of )m 4«3% ^l^^xnvX. 
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Vernon, engaged in the society of hie friende, and in 
the improvemrait of hie estate. He was for Hereral 
years a member of the British Agricultural AsfocJa- 
tion ; and the efforts he made to form a similsr so- 
ciety in America, and his letters to Sir John Sinclair, 
<a fac-simile copy of which is deposited in the British 
Museum,) show the interest he took in agricultural 
affairs. He died December 13, 1 199, in his sixty- 
eighth year, after a few days' illness, and waa buried 
at Mount Vernon. He left no family. Congress 
suspended its sitting on receiving the intelligence of 
his death, and a public mourning; was ordered for 
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In person, Washington was robust, and above the 
middle height. He was thoughtful and reserved, 
without being repulsive ; and his manners were those 
of the old school of English gentlemen. Although 
mild and humane, he was stem in the performance of 
duty, and never, upon such occasions, yielded to soft- 
ness or compassion. His speeches ana official letters 
are simple and earnest, but wanting perhaps in that 
conciseness which marks vigour of thought. Whilst 
President, he was assailed by the violence of party 
spirit. On his decease his worth was justly appre- 
ciated, and the sorrow at his loss was universal and 
sincere. Washington was distinguished less by the 
brilliancy of his tsJents than by his moral goodness, 
\ sound judgment, and plain but excellent understand- 
ing. His admirable use of those sterling, though 
homely qualities has gained a rank for him among the 
greatest and best of men ; and his name will be co- 
existent, as it was co-eval, with that of the empire, of 
which, no less by his rare civil wisdom than his emi- 
nent mihtary talents, he may be considered the 
founder. 

The virtues which distinguish him from all others 
who have united the fame of statesman and captain, 
were two-fold, and they are as great as they are rare. 
He refused power which his own merit had placed 
within his reach, constantly persisting in the prefer- 
ence of a republican to a monarchical form of govern- 
ment, as the most congenial to liberty when it is not 
incompatible with the habits of the people and the 
circumstances of society ; and he even declined to 
continue longer than his years seemed to permit at 
thef head of that commonwealth which he had founded. 
This subjugation of all ambitious feelings to the para- 
mount sense of duty is his first excellence ; it is the 
sacr^ce of his own aggrandisement to his country's 
freedom. The next is like unto it ^ hi& coii^\axL\.\i;^N^ 
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of peace when placed at the head of affairs : this was 
the sacrifice of the worthless glory which ordinary 
men prize the most, to the tranquillity and happiness 
of mankind. Wherefore to all ages and in all climes, 
they who most love puhlic virtue will hold in eternal 
remembrance the name of Gteorge Washington ; never 
pronouncing it but with mltitude and awe, as desig- 
nating a mortal removed above the ordinary lot of 
human frailty. 

The words of his last will in bequeathing his sword 
to his nephews — the sword which he had worn in the 
sacred war of liberty — ought to be graven in letters of 
gold over every palace in the world : " -This sword 
they shall never draw but in defence of freedom, or of 
their country, or of their kindred; and when thus 
drawn, they shall prefer falling with it in their hands 
to the relinquishment thereof." 

For farther information we refer to the works of 
Ramsay and Marshall ; and to the Correspondence of 
Washington, published by Mr. Sparkes. 
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William Cowpbr was bom at the ractoiy of Berk-' 
hampstead, in HertibrdBhire, Nov. 26, 1131. He 
was nearly related to the noble family of thnt name, 
his great-uncle having been chancellor and first Earl 
Cowper : his grandfather, the brother of the chan- 
cellor, was a judge of the Common Pleas. Cowpei's 
mother died before he wes six years old. Soon after- 
-warda he wag sent to a country school, from which, at 
the age of nine, he was removed to Westminster. It 
ie probable that one cauie among others of his future 
UDhappinesB was the early loss of that tender parent, 
whose " constant flow of love," beautifully acknow- 
ledged in his verses on receiving her picture, and Jn 
many parts of his correspondence, made a deep and 
lasting impression on his infant mind. Cowper was 
exactly the boy to require a mother's care. His con- 
stitution was delicate, his mind sensitive and timid ; 
and he discovered s tendency to dejectioa, 'iWOx'vub 
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aggravated by the tyranny then practised at our public 
schools. Quitting Westminster at eighteen, with a 
good character for talent and scholarship, he went at 
once into an attorney's office, where he spent three 
years, according to his own account, with very little 
profit. He then became a member of the Inner 
Temple, intending to practise at the bar. At this 
period of life he amused himself with composition, 
and showed a strong predilection for polite literature 
and agreeable society ; but he had no taste for the law, 
and took no pains to qualify himself for his profession. 
Long afterwards he deeply lamented the loss of time 
during his early manhood, and earnestly warned his 
young friends against a similar error. 

In 1163 Cowper was appointed to the lucrative 
office of reading clerk, and clerk of the private com- 
mittees of the House of Lords. The fairest prospect 
of happiness now lay before him, for his union with 
one of his cousins, it is said, had only been deferred 
until he should obtain a satisfactory establishment. 
But the idea of reading in public was intolerable to 
him ; and he gave up this office for the less valuable 
one of clerk of the journals, in which it was hoped 
that his personal appearance before the House would 
not be required. Unfortunately it did prove neces- 
sary that he should appear at the bar to qualify himself 
for the post. '' They whose spirits are formed like 
mine," he thus expressed himself in after-life, *' to 
whom a public exhibition of themselves is mortal 
poison, may have some ideas of the horrors of my 
situation : others can have none." He fought harji 
against this morbid feeling ; but, when the day arrived 
for entering upon his duties, such was his terror and 
distress, that even his friends acquiesced in his aban- 
doning the attempt. But his mind had been disor- 
jdered in the struggle, and he shortly sank into deep 
idigiouB despondency; so that it was found necessary, 
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in December, 1163, to place him in a lunatic asylum 
at St. Alban's, under the care of Dr. Cotton. 

Cowper*8 insanity at this period, and the grievous 
dejection of the last twenty- seyen years of his life, 
have been imputed to the so-called gloominess of his 
retigious tenets. From that opinion we entirely dis- 
sent. No sense of religious abasement can be con- 
ceived able to drive a sane man to distraction at the 
thought of having to appear in a public capacity 
before Parliament ; and Cowper's struggles and mental 
distress on that occasion were anterior to his receiving 
any serious impressions of religion. Moreover, it 
appears certain that his recovery was due to more 
encouraging views of the doctrines of the Gospel, as- 
sisted by the kind and judicious mental, as well as 
bodily, treatment of Dr. Cotton. For eight years his 
religion was the source of unfailing cheerfulness and 
active benevolence; and after he ceased to derive 
pleasure from it in his own person, he was still mild 
and charitable in his conduct towards others, and his 
opinions concerning them. The extent of Cowper's 
mental virandering on subjects unconnected with his 
own spiritual state is not perhaps generally known. 
A remarkable instance of it occurs in a letter to his 
esteemed fnend, Mr. Newton, dated October 2, 1787, 
from which it appears that, during thirteen years, 
Cowper had entertained doubts of Mr. Newton's per- 
sonal identity. At this latter period, therefore, there 
was hallucination of mind, as well as religious gloom. 
Cowper's recovery from his first illness is dated in 
July, 1764; but he remained with his friendly and 
beloved physician nearly a year more, after which he 
took lodgings at Huntingdon, directed by the wish of 
being within easy reach of his brother, who was a 
resident Fellow of Benet College, Cambridge. 

He soon became acquainted with a family bearing 
the name of Vnwin, consisting of a c\eT^^yDQA.u^ \ys% 
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wife and daughter, and one son, an undergraduate of 
Cambridge. Struck by Cowper'a appearance, the 
latter threw himself into the stranger's way ; and a 
feeling of mutual regard and esteem led to Cowper's 
establishing himself as a permanent inmate in Mr. 
Unwin's family in November, 1165. After the lapse 
of nearly two years in tranquil happiness, the sudden 
death of Mr. Unwin led to the family's departure 
from* Huntingdon to Olney in Buckinghamshire, in 
October, 1767. But the foundation had been laid of 
a friendship which no misfortune or change of circum- 
stance could destroy ; and Cowper and Mrs. Unwin 
united their slender incomes, and continued to dwell 
under the same roof. The first six years of their 
abode at Olney were spent in domestic quiet and 
retirement almost unbroken, except by the society of 
Mr. Newton, an eminent and exemplary divine, who 
was then curate on the living. The well-known col- 
lection called the " Olney Hymns" were composed 
by Cowper and Newton, for the most part, during 
this period. But in 1773 Cowper's mental disease 
returned in the dreadful shape of religious despon- 
dency. He conceived himself to be set apart for 
eternal misery : yet amid the deep gloom produced by 
the loss of that spiritual happiness which he had 
enjoyed since his recovery from his first illness, he 
was so entirely submissive that he was accustomed to 
say, "If holding up my finger would save me from 
endless torments, I would not do it against the will of 
God ;'' and in accordance with the belief that his 
own fate was sealed, he ceased to pray, and absented 
himself entirely from divine worship. The depth of 
his dejection was gradually cheered by the affectionate, 
watchful, and judicious care of his guardian friend, 
Mrs. Unwin. One of the first signs of improvement 
was a desire to tame some leverets. He was soon 
supplied with three, which have obtained celebrity in 
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prose and veney such as no other hares have enjoye^d 
before or since. He tried at different times gardenings 
drawing, and a varietv of trifling manual occupations, 
as methods of diverting his thoughts from his own 
nuseries. ^* Many arts I have exercised with this 
view," he says in a letter to Mrs. King, " for which 
nature never designed me, though among them were 
some in which I arrived at considerahle proficiency, 
by mere dint of the most heroic perseverance. There 
is not a squire in all this country who can boast of 
baving made better squirrel houses, hutches for 
rabbits, or bird-cages, than myself; and in the article 
of cabbage- nets I had no superior. But gardening 
was, of all employments, that in which I succeeded 
best, though even in this I did not suddenly attain 
perfection." (Oct. 11, 1788.) At last he devoted 
himself to writing ; " a whim," he says elsewhere, 
" that has served me longest and best, and will pro- 
bably be my latest." His first volume of poems, con- 
taining "Table Talk," &c. was published in the 
summer of 1781, having been written chiefly in the 
preceding winter. It was undertaken at the instance 
of Mrs. Unwin, who, on his recovery from a long fit 
of unusual dejection, urged him to devote his attention 
to a work of some extent, and such as should require 
a considerable share of application and attention. At 
the same time she suggested as a subject the '' Pro- 
gress of Error," which is the second piece in the 
Yohime. Cowper had already written many of his 
lighter pieces, and that at the times when he was 
labouring under the severest depression. He accoimts 
for this singular phenomenon with his peculiar and 
playful humour : " The mind, long wearied with the 
sameness of a dull, dreary prospect, will gladly fix its 
eyes on anything that may make a little variety in its 
contemplations, though it were but a kitten playing 
with its tail" 
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Early in 1*780 Cowper lost a valued friend, aud 
almost his only associate, by the removal of Mr. 
Newton to London. In tlws following year he became 
acquainted with Lady Austen, who, for a short time, 
fills a prominent place in the poet's history. We 
must refer to fuller memoirs for the tale of her intro- 
duction, and the gradual growth of that strict intimacy 
which ensued between herself, Mrs. Unwin, and 
Cowper. For some time the three friends spent a 
considerable portion of every day in each others 
society ; and Cowper was indebted to Lady Austen's 
liveliness in conversation and varied accomplishmcntg 
for a great alleviation of his mental sufferings. The 
famous history of John Gilpin owes its birth to a story 
told by her one evening, to rouse the poet out of a fit 
of despondency; and it engaged his fancy so strongly, 
that in the course of the night, during which he was 
kept awake by fits of laughter, he turned it into verse. 
The ballad soon got abroad, and obtained unusual 
popularity : it was long before the author was known. 
'* The Task" was composed at Lady Austen's request. 
She saw the benefit which Cowper derived from earnest 
literary employment, and often urged him to try his 
strength in blank verse. After some pressing, he pro- 
mised to comply, if she would furnish him with a sub- 
ject. " Oh, you can write on anything," she said ; 
" write on this sofa." The lively answer chimed in 
with his peculiar humour, and he adopted it literally : 
his sofa forms the subject of the poem ; the first book 
of which is entitled " The Sofa," and opens with a 
history of the invention and merits of that piece of 
furniture, which is unsurpassed in its peculiar vein 
of humour. But the author soon rises into a higher 
strain, and in his discursive range paints tbe beauty 
of the country with that fidelity and exquisite sense 
of natural beauty which constitutes his chief poetic 
merit ; describes the peculiar appearances and o^cu« 
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pations oC tlie winter season ; weighs the evils and 
advantages attendant on a high state of civilisation ; 
exMbits, iai reproving the faults of the age, his power 
hotb in the lighter skirmishing of satire, and in the 
stem outpouring of an honest indignation ; inculcates 
the doctrines of that religion'.of peace and love from 
which it was his own singular and melancholy lot to 
derive no peace ; and all with a beauty and facility of 
versification, and power of illustration, sufficient to 
attract many whom the grave nature of the subjects 
to be discussed would rather deter. The scope and 
conduct of the work is well described in the following 
lines from^ the conclusion, in which, anticipating 
death, he says — 

'* It shall not griere me then, that once, when calPd 
To dress a sofa with the flowers of verse, 
I play'd awhile, obedient to the fair, 
With that light task : but soon, to pWase her more* 
Whom flowers alone I knew would little please. 
Let fall the unfinishM wreath, and roved for fruit ; 
Roved far and gathered much : some harsh, tis true, 
Pick'd from the thorns and briers of reproof, 
But wholesome, well digested, grateful som« 
To palates that can taste immortal truth ;^ 
Insipid else, and sure to be despised.'* 

" The Task " was accompanied by a shorter poem, 
entitled ** Tirocinium,'' written expressly ii^ dispraise 
of the existing system of public schools in England ; 
and prompted by Cowper's bitter recollection of his 
Bufferings at Westminster. The volume was pub- 
lished in 1*785. 

As soon as this was completed, Cowper engaged in 
another more laborious undertaking, the translation of 
Hofmer. This also was suggested by Lady Austen ; 
and it had a most beneficial effect in furnishing the 
poet with constant employment from this time for- 
ward to the end of his life, with the exception of those 
periods in which the pressure of disease. \f^ \i(y^ t^« 
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vere to admit of any exertion. He spared no pains 
in the execution of this great work; and after his ver- 
sion was made, subjected it to a most careful revision, 
amounting nearly to a re-translation. It was pub- 
lished in 1*791, and was preceded by a list of sub- 
scribers, whose number and individual eminence bear 
testimony to the high esteem in which Cowper was 
then held. His translation, however, has never been 
popular : he has avoided Pope's errors, but he has 
ndled in giving life and interest, and in catching the 
vital spirit of his author. 

During the long period which the literary labours 
above mentioned occupied, Gowper's domestic histoiy 
is characterised by the same general depression ana 
the same seclusion as we have above described. In 
"17 84 his friendship with Lady Austen was interrupted 
by a disagreement between her and Mrs. Unwin, who 
seems to have feared that the former might obtain an 
influence over the poet paramount to her own ; and to 
have been justly hurt at the prospect of becoming 
second in the affections of him, to whom, for so many 
years, she had devoted herself with a zeal which 
merited the utmost return. Cowper felt this, and he 
himself broke off his intercourse with Lady Austen, 
in a way which was admitted by herself to do credit 
to his delicacy and judgment, no less than to his ge- 
nerosity. In about a year after the termination of 
this valuable friendship, he received the best amends 
thiit could be made, in the renewal of intercourse, 
after it had been interrupted for twenty-three years, 
with his cousin Lady Hesketh, to whom from child- 
hood he had been strongly attached. She visited 
Olney in June, 1786; and from that time forwards 
her purse and her personal exertions were unspar- 
ingly bestowed to promote the comfort of her beloved 
cousin. At her instance his confined and ruinous 
abode at Olney was exchanged, in November, 1786» 
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for a commodious house in the pretty neighbouring 
village ofWeston, which was especially recommended 
to Cowper as being the residence of his esteemed friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Throckmorton. Here Lady Hesketh 
commonly spent part of the year. The state of Gow- 
per's spirits during his residence at Weston was vari« 
able; but he made a few new acquaintance, and among 
them his correspondent, Mr. Rose, and his biographer, 
Mr. Hayley. He also enjoyed a vivid pleasure in the 
renewal of intercourse with his maternal relations, 
among whom his young cousin Johnson, who after- 
wards became his tender and devoted guardian, ob- 
tained an especial place in his affections. Still, how- 
ever, his mental malady continued unabated ; and a 
new cause of uneasiness beset him in the growing 
infirmities of Mrs. Unwin. In March, 1792, the' 
disease which had been for some time sapping her 
strength, manifested itself in a paralytic attack, from 
which she never entirely recovered. From thence- 
forward Cowper's time and attention were devoted, as 
his primary object, to contributing to her comfort and 
amusement. In her company he quitted his home, 
the first time for twenty- seven years, to visit Mr. Hay- 
ley's seat at Eartham, in Sussex. Two important 
works had engaged his attention : one a poem on the 
four ages of man's life, the other an edition of Milton. 
These, however, were successively laid aside ; and 
such time as his weak spirits and melancholy occupa- 
tion allowed him, he employed in revising his Homer 
for a second edition. But Mrs. Unwin became more 
and more enfeebled in mind and body ; and in the 
beginning of 1794 Cowper relapsed into a gloom as 
deep as that which he had endured at the commence- 
ment of his malady. To watch over him in this 
melancholy Lady Hesketh made Weston her con- 
stant, instead of her occasional abode, until the 
middle of the following year, Yrheu Yiet\i«8\\Itv ^^^ 
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way undet the constant pressure of anxiety. Mr. 
Johnson, who had taken orders, and resided at East 
Bereham, in Norfolk, then took charge of his unhappy 
relation ; removed him and Mrs, Unwin into his own 
neighbourhood, and watched over their decline with 
the most unwearied and judicious tenderness. But 
little could now be done to give Cowper |>leasure. 
The pathetic poem^ " To Mary," is supposed by Mr. 
Hayley to have been the last thing written by him 
before quitting Weston ; and the only original verses 
which he composed afterwards were some Latin lines, 
which he translated into £ngUsh, on the appearance 
of some ice islands in the German Sea, and the touch- 
ing poem called the " Cast-away," founded on the 
loss of a man overboard in Anson's voyage, and 
alluding, in an affecting strain, to his own unfortu- 
nate condition. After his departure from Weston, 
he, who had been so diligent a correspondent, only 
wrote three or four letters ; nor could he be excited 
to converse by the visits even of his most intimate 
friends, as Mr. Rose and Sir John Throckmorton. 
In January, 1800, his final illness, which was dropsy, 
commenced. He died April 25th, in the same year ; 
nor to the last did one gleam of hope break through 
the darkness which had surrounded him for twenty- 
seven years. 

It was Cowper's especial merit, as a poet, to culti-* 
vate simplicity and nature. He set the example of 
throwing aside conventional afifectations and unmean- 
ing pomp of diction, and in consideration of this great 
service may well be pardoned for occasionally incur- 
ring the opposite fault of being tame and prosaic. 
His genius was truly original : all his writings, whe- 
ther moral, satirical, or descriptive, bear the legible 
impress of his own peculiar constitution of mind and 
habits of thinking. His minor and occasional poems 
are rery happy, for his imagination could extract a 
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deep and beautiful moral from slight occurrences, 
which commonly pass unnoticed in the bustle of life. 
Many of bis letters are published in Hayley's Life of 
Cowper; and these are embodied with the Private 
Correspondence afterwards given to the world by 
Mr. Johnson, in the edition of Cowper's works by 
Mr. Grimshawe. As a letter writer Cowper appears 
to us to be unequalled in the Enghsh language. His 
correspondence is the genuine intercourse of iriend 
with niend ; full of wit and humour, but a humour 
that never vents itself in the depreciation of others ; 
and abounding in passages of graver beauty, ex- 
pressed in the most easy, yet elegant and correct 
language. When once a man knows that his letters 
are admixed, he is in great danger of writing for 
admiration. Cowper was aware of this, and occa- 
sionally alliades to the temptation in lively terms. 
'' I love praise dearly, especially from the judicious, 
and those who have so much delicacy themselves as 
not to pffend mine in giving it. But then I found 
this consequence attending, or likely to attend, the 
eul(^um you bestowed. If my friend thought me 
witty before, he shall think me ten times more witty 
hm'eafiter ; where I joked once, I will joke five times ; 
and for every sensible remark, I will send him a 
dozen. Now this foolish vanity would have spoiled 
me quite, and have made me as disgusting a letter 
writer as Pope, who seems to have thought that un- 
less a sentence was well turned, and every sentence 
pointed with some conceit, it was not worth the car- 
riage. I wias willing, therefore, to wait until the 
impression that your commendation had made on the 
foolish part of me was worn off, that I might scribble 
away as usual, and write my uppermost thoughts, and 
those only." (June 8, 1780. To the Rev. W. Un- 
win.) No one ever avoided this danger better. It 
is strange and wonderful that the^e eQm^Q^\U<<sv!A> 
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which bear the stamp of m much cheerfulnesB and 
bcDevolence, should have been written, most of them, 
jn his deepest gloom, and avowedly for the purpose of 
withdrawing his thoughts ttom. bis own misery. 




[Tomb of Covpn. ia 




It wu the fortune of this eminent philoaopher, in tie 
COOIH of s long, uncomprtmuBing advocacy of hb own 
viewB of tmth, to become prominently engaged in 
ControTcny on tlicwe two great Hources of diBcord, reli- 
fom and politics. He was grossly maltreated by 
Vfeii vbo ouappioved of his doctrines ; and, as tbe 
^hMttvl oofueqaence, he was r^arded with warm, not 
VfMKjiamoiexaie, admiration by hie friends. His 
d^rioH^ however, were the result of patient inqniry, 
' f> y * l "*''^ and pnnued, aa we believe, with a sincere 
dain to iirive at truth; and therefore he is entitled 
to be tiMted with respect, even by those mho think 
hk ofudoDS of peniicious tendency. A good life of 
inch ft nun can hardly satisfy both friends and ene- 
mtn.' It is, however, as a man of science, not aa ft 

Earty dispntant, that Priestley ia entitled to a place 
ere ; and we shall therefore hold ourselvea excused 
from entering at length into his pohtical or theological 
controversies. 
JoaBFH Pribstlet was bom at FieV&\iesj\, -&«»£ 
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Leeds, March 13» 1*133, O. S. His father was of 
middle rank, engaged in the woollen manufactures of 
the neighbourhood. His mother died while he was 
still a child : but this loss was alleviated by the kind- 
ness of his paternal aunt, who undertook the care of 
his education from the time that he was nine years 
pld. He underwent some disadvantage, in being 
ijvifted about £rom one tutor to another ; but being of 
^ studious turn, he made considerable progress in the 
|tudy of ancient and modem languages, Asiatic as 
\(M as European, of mathematics, metaphysics, and 
o^her branches of learning ; so that he ws^ found to 
be unusually well informed, on his admission at the 
Dissenting Academy at Daventry^ in li^2. His 
&ther and his aunt were Galvinistic Dissenters, an4 
Priestley was brought up in an unusually strict obser- 
vance of all the external duties of religion. He 
acjjcnowledges in his Memoirs an obligation to this 
cpurse of Ufe, i^s having early given h^npL a serioiv^s 
turn of mind, but without recommending a similaij^ 
course for general adoption. As was natural, he im- 
^^d the principles of Calvinism ; and suffered at ^w 
time severe uneasiness, because he could not realise 
ill his mind those feelings which he had been taugl^t 
to eonsider as the index of salvation. This we men- 
tion, because it shows that his early prepossessions 
"^ere diametrically opposed to that system of religion 
p^ which he ultimately worked his way. 

i^or three years Priestley continued at Daventry, 
^(^bouring sedulously in studying to quahfy himself for 
the ii(),ipi8tTy. At the end of that time, he accepted 
^n invitation to become assistant preacher to a dis- 
senting congregation at Needham Market near Ipswich, 
His residence there, a period oi three years more, wa^ 
one of considerable want and difficulty. His stipulated 
salary amounted only to 40Z. and was so ill paid, that 
j^iis receipts generally f^l short of 301. : insomuch that, 
mthout occasional assistance, procured from different 
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charities by his friends, he could scarcely have sub- 
sisted. This deficiency arose partly from the poverty 
of the congregation, partly from his own unpopularity. 
His religious views, which, during his abode at Da- 
ventry, had changed to Arianism, did not accord with 
those of his hearers ; and he laboured under an impe- 
diment of speech. Yet, notwithstanding these unfa- 
vourable circumstances, he says, " I was far from 
being unhappy at Needham. I firmly believed that 
a wise Providence was disposing every thing for the 
best, and I applied with great assiduity to my studies, 
which were classical, mathematical and theological. 
These required but few books. As to experimental 
philosophy, I had always cultivated an acquaintance 
with it, but I had not the means of prosecuting it." 
"[pie result of his theological studies was a still more 
decided rejection of the doctrines in which he had 
been brought up. In his own words, ** I had become, 
in consequence of much pains and thought, persuaded 
of the falsity of the doctrine of atonement, of the inspi- 
ration of itiQ authors of the books of Scriptmre as 
writers, and of all idea of supernatural influence, 
except for the purpose of miracles. But I was still 
an Arian, having never turned my attention to the 
Socinian doctrine, and contenting myself with seeing 
the absurdity of the Trinitarian system." 

Priestley's situation was somewhat improved by an 
invitation to Nantwich, in Cheshire, in 1758. He 
remained there for three years, engaged in the double 
duty of preaching and keeping a school; and then 
accepted an appointment as tutor of languages in the 
Dissenting Academy newly established at Warrington, 
Not confiping himself to the strict letter of his duties, 
he composed and delivered lectures on the theory of 
language, oratory, and criticism ; on history in gene- 
ral, and on the history, laws, and constitution of 
England. It is a remarkable instance of b\& n^i^v 
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tility and activity of mind, that, in addition to this 
extensive course of study, he xmdertook to write his 
History of Electricity, a suhject with which he then 
was little acquainted, and finished it within a year, 
though in the course of the work he had heen led into 
a large field of original experiments. After a resi- 
dence of six years, the situation affording him a hare 
livelihood, he removed to Leeds, and took the charge 
of Mill Hill Chapel, in September, 1767. 

At Leeds, Priestley resided for another period of six 
years, actively employed in clerical and scientific 
labours. Here his experiments on fixed air were 
undertaken, and published. He undertook a History 
of Discovereis relating to Vision, Light, and Colours, 
as part of a projected history of all the branches of 
experimental philosophy ; but the sale of this portion 
was discouraging, and he abandoned the rest of the 
undertaking. He also published his well-known 
Chart of History, and wrote an Essay on Grovemment, 
with other pieces, in addition to a great number of reli- 
gious pamphlets. These various pursuits, with occa- 
sional visits to London, made him well known to lite- 
rary men ; and, by the friendship of Dr. Price, he was 
recommended to the Earl of Shelbume, as well qualified 
to fill the station of a literary companion and friend. 
In consequence, he removed to Calne in Wiltshire, 
close to that nobleman's seat, Bowood. Nominally 
filling the office of librarian, and treated by Lord 
Shelbume with uniform respect and kindness, he had 
access to the best society, both at Bowood and in 
London ; he also had the advantage of foreign travel. 
But at length a coldness grew up on the part of his 
patron ; and at the end of seven years the connexion 
was dissolved. By the terms of his agreement, Dr. 
Priestley became entitled to an annuity of 1 50Z., which 
was punctually paid. Each party bore testimony to 
the honourable conduct of the other. The cause of 
this estrangement never waa avo^v^d; b\3X \t ia ^ro- 
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bable that the boldness with which Priestley wrote in 
support of his peculiar metaphysical and religious doc- 
trines may have displeased Lord Shelburne. 

Induced by motives of family connexion, Dr. 
Priestley now took up his residence at Birmingham. 
Local convenience and the society of various distin- 
guished men, among whom James Watt was pre-emi- 
nent, rendered that town peculiarly suitable to his 
scientific pursuits, which, however, were never suffered 
to occupy him to the exclusion of theology. He 
undertook the ministry of a chapel. He revived the 
Theological Repository, which had been commenced 
and discontinued at Leeds. He composed and pub- 
lished his History of the Corruptions of Christianity. 
This work involved him in a well-known controversy 
with Dr. Horsley, who is commonly said to have owed 
his bishopric to his exertions in it. Priestley pursued 
the dispute in a history of early opinions concerning 
Jesus Christ ; and for some time he wrote an annual 
pamphlet in answer to the attacks on Unitarianism. 
His intimate friend. Dr. Price, was the most distin- 
guished among his opponents, and their controversy 
was carried on with eminent decency and candour. 
It was published in 1778, entitled " A free Discussion 
of the Doctrines of Materialism and Necessity, in a 
Correspondence between Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley, 
&c.'' The Socinian tenets of the latter were agam 
advocated in his ' General History of the Christian 
Church to the Fall of the Western Empire.' These 
active labours in the field of controversy, backed by 
his general reputation, caused Priestley to be regarded 
as the leading person among the Dissenters, a body 
at that time distrusted by the government, and dis- 
liked by a large portion of their fellow-countrymen. 
The agitation of the repeal of the Test Act increased 
the prejudice against them, while it gave Priestley a 
fresh motive for exertion. Loud v^as t\ife oxyXox^^ «xA 
hitter the hatred of the ** Church aud Yiiiv^^ ^«tV^. 
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One of the clergy of Birmingham attacked him froiii 
the pulpit. To hitn and to another he replied in a 
series of * Familiar Letters to the Inhahitants of Bir- 
mingham.' At length party rage grew so high, that a 
rfieetihg (at which Priestley was not present) being 
held by soilie persons, who looked favourably on the 
commencement of the French Revolution, July 14, 
IIQI, to celebrate the anniversary of the destruction 
of the Bastile, the house in which they assembled was 
attacked by an infuriated mob. Dr. Priestley's meet- 
ing-house and dwelling-house were the next objects of 
outirage; and the latter, with his valuable library, 
philosophical apparatus, papers, &c., was destroyed. 
The houses of several other Dissenters were more or 
lelss injured. He recovered a certain compensation 
for his losses ; but the sum awarded, according to his 
statement, fell two thousand pounds short of their real 
atnount. The liberality of his friends, however, more 
than made up the pecuniary deficiency. The French 
testified a warm sense of his ill-usage ; and, on the 
meeting of the National Convention, several of the 
Departments invited him to become a member of it. 
'this compliment he wisely declined. 

Birmingham was no longer a pleasant, nor even a 
safe abode for the philosopher. He removed to 
Hackney, where the congregation of Dr. Price soon 
invited him to become the successor of his deceased 
friend. By degrees he replaced his philosophical 
instruments, and resumed his studies, hoping to finish 
his life without more removals. But as the French 
Revolution advanced, and political dissension in 
England ran higher and higher, his situation grew 
more unpleasant, and, in his estimation, more dan- 
gerous. He found himself shunned at the meetings 
of the Royal Society, and he ceased to attend them ; 
he was harassed by threats and insults ; he believed 
the violence of the high church party against him 
t(f be (xa the increase; lie Baw 6i^^iet&«iN^ i^q\\\a!&^ 
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prosecUtionB instikited against others^ and thoughb 
himself a likely person to be marked for ruin. Above 
all, he found the evil repute into which he had fallen 
an effectual bar to the favourable establishment of hik 
sons in England; and when they were gone to sieek 
their fortunes in America, he resolved to follow them. 
He landed at New York in June, 1*794, and shortly 
after settled at Ndrthumberland, a town about one 
hundred and thirty miles N.W. of Philadeljihia. 
There, rejecting more than one advantageous offer of 
situations iii the Uiiiversity of Philadelphia, he spenb 
the remainder of Ins life, continuing to the last his phi« 
losophical and theological studies. Tne chief frmt of 
these latter years was his General History of thb 
Christian Churchj in four volumes. After a gradual 
discline of strength, he died, February 6, 1804. 

The private character of Priestley was such as to 
command respect. Modest, benevolent, pious, of 
studious and retired habits and unimpeached morals, 
the worst his enemies had to say of lum was, that hb 
taught hetesy, and was Ah enemy of the established 
order of things. His works, not including those on sci- 
bntific subjects, have recently been edited by Mr. Rut)^ 
in twienty-five volumes 8vo., the first of which bontaiUS 
his own memoirs, illustrated by notes by the editdr, 
and very numerous letters ; and a catalogue of his pub- 
lications in the ordeir in which they appeiiLred. Thb 
Same memoirs, written by himself, in an unpretending 
and dispassionate style, and continued down to the 
author's death, by his son Joseph Priestley, Appeared 
in 1805, with an ap{)endix, containing notices of 
his works and opinions. With respect to his philo- 
sophical merits, the eloge pronounced on him by 
Cuvier to the Institute, of which Priestley was an 
associate, in 1805, will command attention, like evbry 
productioii of its distinguished author. 

In the apace to which we arc restricted il^tfii^ \fe 
impdesiblt to give ftn adequate idea o5 tVi^^wX^- 
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portance of Dr. Priestley's chemical discoveries : they 
are justly regarded as forming the basis of oiir know- 
ledge of pneumatic chemistry, and indeed of the sci- 
ence in general ; for upon one of them alone, that of 
oxygen gas, is founded our acquaintance with the 
nature of air, earth, and water, and the same disco- 
very has served also to explain the action of fire. 

Dr. Priestley's residence at Leeds was near a 
brewery; and his first pneumatic experiments were 
made on the carbonic acid gas, or fixed air^ largely 
generated during fermentation. Gradually pursuing 
the subject, he examined various other aSriform bo- 
dies, and submitted to experiment numerous sub- 
stances which were convertible into, or capable of 
yielding, air. These investigations led him to the 
discovery of new gaseous bodies, both elementary and 
compound. So little cultivated had been the field m 
which he commenced his researches, that he was 
under the necessity of imagining and constructing 
new instruments, in order to carry them on. To his 
inventive genius chemistry is indebted for the pneu- 
matic trough, the method of receiving and retaining 
gages over mercury, and the process of combining and 
decomposing them by electricity. " The very imple- 
ments," Dr. Henry remarks, in his * Estimate of 
the Philosophical Character of Dr. Priestley,' ** with 
which he was to work were, for the most part, to be 
invented; and of the merits of those which he did 
invent, it is a sufficient proof that they continue in 
use to this day, with no very important modification. 
All his contrivances for collecting, transferring, and 
preserving different kinds of air, and for submitting 
those airs to the action of soHd and liquid substances» 
were exceedingly simple, beautiful, and effectual. 
They were chiefly, too, the work of his own hands, 
or were constructed under his directions by unskilled 
joexBons." Dr. Priestley's first publication on pneu- 
insUic cbemiatry appeared in VWl\ \X ^«& ^lled 
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* Directions for impregnating Water with fixed Air/ 
&c. &c. In this work he proposed the use of a con- 
densing engine for the purpose of causiug the water 
to dissolve a larger quantity of the gas, and thus to 
prepare artificial mineral waters : this plan, it is well 
known, is now practised to a great extent. In the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1772, he announced 
the discovery that air, which had been vitiated by 
respiration or the burning of candles, was restored by 
the vegetation of plants ; that air, exposed to a mix- 
ture of sulphur and iron filings, as had been previ- 
ously done by Hales, was diminished by about one- 
fourth, or one-fifth in bulk, and that the residual 
air was lighter than atmospheric air, and noxious to 
animals. This diminished air he afterwards called 
phlogisticated air ; it is now named azotic, or nitrogen 
gas. Th6 discovery of this fluid is generally attributed 
to Dr. Rutherford, who, in his treatise * De Aere Me- 
phitico,' also published in 1772, mentioned a few of 
its properties without giving it any name. As Dr. 
Priestley's papers were read before the Royal Society 
so early as in March, it is not improbable that he was 
the first discoverer of the gas in question. In 1774 
appeared the first of three volumes, entitled * Experi- 
ments and Observations on different kinds of Air;' and 
these were followed by three more, entitled * Experi- 
ments and Observations relating to various Branches 
of Natural Philosophy, with a continuation of the Ob- 
servations on Air ;' the last of these was published in 
1786. This work contains a series of experiments, 
unrivalled for their number, novelty, and import- 
ance. 

Dr. Priestley's greatest discovery, that of oxygen 
gas, which he called dephlogisticated air, was made 
on the 1st of August, 1774, and announced in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1775. Tlvva ^i^'W 
first procured from red oxide of mexcurj, «iA ^Xax- 
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warcU from red oxide of lead, and several other sub- 
stances. 

In 1776 Dr. Priestley's * Observations on Respira- 
tion * were read before the Royal Society. In these 
he showed that atmospheric air, during inspiration, 
ipfsa diminished in quantity, and deteriorated in qua- 
lity, by the action of the blood upon it through the 
blood-vessels of the lungs. He also proved that gases 
have the power of afciing through bladders, and one 
of his latest papers was on this ciuious subject : it 
appeared in the fifth volume of the * American Phi- 
losophical Trai^sactions,' and seems to have been 
cbriipletely overlooked by later experimenters on the 
^ame subject. Another of his early and important 
observations related to the permanent mixture of gases 
of different densities, in cases in which they do not 
bombine; and he cited this circumstance to account 
for the perfect mixture of the two gases which form 
the atmosphere, and which are well known to be of 
dijferent densities. 

In addition to oxygen gas, already mentioned, 
Dr. Priestley also discovered muriatib acid gas, sul- 
;^hUi'ous acid gas, fluoric acid gas, nitrous oxide gas, 
ainmohiacal gas, and carbonic oxide gas; but he 
eiitirely mistook the nature of the last-mentioned 
body. He also showed that muriatic acid gas and 
llmhioiiiacal gas. When mixed, condense into solid sal 
flinhibniac. He must also have obtained chlorine gas, 
btit it esbaped his notice, because, being received over 
ihercury, it quickly combined with it. Hydrogen 
gdk &tid carbonic acid gas Were known before his 
time; but his experiments upon them ^eatly ex- 
tlehded our acquaintance with their properties. Ni- 
trous gas, barely discovered by Dr. Hales, was first 
investigated by Priestley, and applied by him to eu- 
diometry, a most important branch of chemical sci- 
^Jite onginating with himBelf. 
la I77B he pursued Mb ex:9e;iix&fi.ii^x^ ^"cl \2cl^ ^\^- 
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perty of vegetables growing in the light, to renovate 
impure air, and on die use of vegetation in this part 
of the economy of nature. Chemistry is also indebted 
to him for the method of decomposing metallic oxides 
by means of hydrogen gas, and for noticing that this 
gas has the property of dissolving iron. He observed 
also that lime is less soluble in hot than cold water ; 
and that When a solution of lime in cold water is 
heated, part of the lime is deposited. 

In the first volume of his wdirk dn air (p. 278), 
Dr. Priestly has anticipated the idea of Dr. Amott 
and Sir J. F. W. Herschel, that electricity, acting on 
the brain and nerves^ may excite muscular action. 

Dr. Henry, in the memoir already quoted, has re- 
marked, that facts are to be met with in various parts 
of Dr. Priestley's works that might have given hun a 
hint of the law, since unfolded by the sagacity of 
M. Gay-Lussac, *' that gaseous substances combine 
hi definite volumes." From the same meinbir Wb 
extinct the following observatibhs, in conclusion of 
this short account of Dr. Priestley's scientific la- 
bbors : — ^ Hfe greatly enlarged our knowledge of thfe 
iiiiportant blass of metals, and traced dtit ihany of 
thm most interesting relations to oxygeii and to acids. 
He imfdlded, ^nd ilhistrated by siitipie and beailtifhl 
(ii^^inents, distinct ^e^s of Combustion; bf the 
tespiratibn.of animals, both of the inferior and higW 
elassiis; of the changes produced in organised bbdiJsi 
by putrefaction, and of the causes that accelerate df 
retdtd that ^roc^; of the importance of ilzdte as 
i£e bharacteristic ingredient bf aninial substahcel, 
dbi^ietvable b^ the actibn of dilute nitric acid on 
inuscle and tendon ; of the fuhdtions and ebonbtny ctf 
Uihijf ve^t^bles; arid df the relations arid subiser- 
fiedgr wMc[h bxist between the animal find vegetdblb 
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The serviceB of our great naval Captain need no long 
description. The recollection of them is still fondly 
cherished by his countrymen, and they have been 
worthily commemorated by Mr. Southey, with whose 
Life of Nelson few readers are unacquainted. To that 
most animated and interesting work, which by its late 
re-publication in the Family Library is placed within 
the reach of every one, we must refer those who desire 
fuller information concerning the hero of the Nile, 
Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, than is contained in this 
memoir. 

Horatio Nelson was bom at Bumham Thorpe, in 
Norfolk, September 29, 1758. His father, the rector 
of that parish, was burthened with a numerous family : 
and it is said to have been more with a view to lighten 
that burden than from predilection for the service, 
that at the age of twelve he expressed a wish to go to 
sea, under the care of his uncle, Captain Suckling. 
OfhiB early adventures it is unnecessary to speak in 
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detail. In 1773 he served in Captain Phipps's voyage 
of discovery in the Northern Polar seas. His next 
station was the East Indies ; from which, at the end 
of eighteen months, he was compelled to return by a 
very severe and dangerous illness. In April, 1777, 
he passed his examination, and was immediately com- 
missioned as second lieutenant of the Lowestoffe 
frigate^ then fitting out for Jamaica. 

Fortunate in conciliating the good-will and esteem 
of those with whom he served, he passed rapidly 
through the lower ranks of his profession, and was 
made post-captain, with the command of the Hinchin- 
brook, of twenty-eight guns, June 11, 1779)When not 
yet of age. In 1782 he was appointed to the Albe- 
marle, twenty-eight; and in 1784 to the Boreas, 
twenty-eight, in whidi he served for three years in the 
West Indies, and though in time of peace, gave signal 
proof of his resolution and strict sense of duty, by 
being the first to insist on the exclusion of the Ame- 
ricans from direct trade with our colonies, agreeably to 
the terms of the Navigation Act. He had no small 
difficulties to contend with; for the planters and the 
colonial authorities were united against him, and even 
the Admiral on the station coincided with their views, 
and gave orders that the Americans should be allowed 
free access to the islands. Still Nelson persevered. 
Transmitting a respectful remonstrance to the Admiral, 
he seized four of the American ships, which, after due 
notice, refused to quit the island of Nevis ; and after 
a long and tedious process at law, in which he incurred 
much anxiety and expense, he succeeded in procuring 
their condemnation by the Admiralty Court. Many 
other ships were condemned on the same ground. 
Neither his services in this matter, nor his efforts to 
expose and remedy the peculations and dishonesty of 
the government agents, in almost all matters connftctsid. 
with naval afbin in the West In^ts, yitx^ ^^1 
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acknowledged by the Government at home; and in 
moments of spleen, when suffering under inconve- 
niences which a conscientious discharge of his duty 
had brought on him, he talked of quitting the service 
of an ungrateful country. In March, 1*187, he mat- 
riied Mrs. Nisbet, a West-Indian lady, and in the 
Same year returned to England. He continued unem- 
ployed till January, 1793 ; when, on the breaking out 
bf the revolutionary war, he was apjpointed to the 
Agamemnon, sixty-four, and ordered to serve in the 
Mediterranean under the command of Lord Hood. 

An ample field for action was now open to him. 
Lord Hood, who had knovm him in the West Indies, 
filid appreciated his merits, employed him to co-operate 
with radii in delivering Corsica from its subjection to 
France ; and most laboriously and ably did he perform 
the duty intrusted to him. The siege and capture of 
Bastia was entirely owing to his efforts ; and at the 
siege of Calvi, during which he lost an eye, and 
throughout the train of successes which brought about 
the temporary annexation of Corsica to the British 
brown, ms services, and those of the brave crew of the 
Agamemnon, were conspicuous. In 1795 Nelson 
was selected to co-operate with the Austrian and Sar- 
diniah troops in opposing the progress of the French 
in the north of Italy. The incapacity, if not dis- 
honesty, and the bad success of those with whom he 
had to act, rendered this service irksome and inglo- 
rious; and his mortification was heightened when 
brdM werie sent out to withdraw the fleet from thb 
Mediterranean, and evacuate Corsica and Elba. 
These reverses, however, werie the prelude to a day bf 
gloty. Oh February 13, 1797, the British fleet, com- 
manded by Sir John Jervis, fell in with the Spanish 
fleet off Cape St. Vincent. In the battle which eri- 
Biibd, Nelson, who had been raised to the rank bf 
Commodorei and removed to the Captain, seventy-fiur, 
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bore a xhost distinguished part. ApprehensiTe kit 
the enemy might be enabled to escape without fighting; 
he did not hesitate to disobey signals, and executSl 
a manoeuvre which brought the Captain into close 
action at once with three first-rates, an eidity, and two 
«eyenty-four-gun ships. Captain Trowbridge, in the 
Culloden, immediately came to his support, and they 
maintained the contest for near an hour against this 
immense disparity of force. One first-rate and one 
seventy-four dropped astern disabled ; but the Cullo- 
den was also crippled, and the Captain was fired on by 
five ships of the line at once ; when Captain Colling- 
wood, in the Excellent, came up and engaged the huge 
Santissima Trinidad, of one hundred and thirty-six 
guns. By this time the Captain's rigging was all 
shot away ; and she lay unmanageable abreast of the 
eighty-gun ship, the S. Nicolas. Nelson seized the 
opportunity to board, and was himself among the first 
to enter the Spanish ship. She struck after a short 
struggle; and, sending for fresh men, he led the way 
from his prize to board the S. Josef, of one hundred 
and twelve guns, exclaiming, " Westminster Abbey or 
viictory." The ship immediately surrendered. Nelson 
received the most lively and public thanks for his 
services from the Admiral, who was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Earl St. Vincent. Nelson 
received the Order of the Bath ; he had already been 
made Rear-Admiral, before tidings of the battle 
reached England. 

During the spring. Sir Horatio Nelson commanded 
the inner squadron employed in the blockade of Cadis; 
He was afterwards despatched on an expedition 
against Teneriflfe, which was defeated with consider- 
able loss to the assailants. The Admiral himself lost 
his right arm, and was obliged to return to England^ 
where he languished more than four moiil\i*& \)^iQit^ ^^ 
cure of ba woand was completed. Hia ^erTO!»"««fc 
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W rewarded by a pension of £1000. On this occasion 
' lie was required by official forms to present a memo- 
rial of the services in which he had been engaged; 
and as our brief account can convey no notion of the 
constant activity of his early life, we quote the abstract 
of this paper given by Mr. Southey. " It stated that 
he had been in four actions with the fleets of the 
enemy, and in three actions with boats employed in 
cutting out of harbour, in destroying vessels, and in 
taking three towns ; he had served on shore with the 
army four months, and commanded the batteries at 
the sieges of Bastia and Calvi ; he had assisted at the 
capture of seven sail of the line, six frigates, four cor- 
vettes, and eleven privateers; taken and destroyed 
near fifty sail of merchant vessels, and actually been 
engaged against the enemy upwards of a hundred and 
twenty times ; in which service he had lost his right 
eye and right arm, and been severely wounded and 
bruised in his body." 

Early in 1798 Nelson (went out in the Vanguard to 
rejoin Lord St. Vincent off Cadiz. He was imme- 
diately despatched with a squadron into the Mediter- 
ranean, to watch an armament known to be fitting out 
at Toulon; the destination of which excited much 
anxiety. It sailed May 20, attacked and took Malta, 
and then proceeded, as Nelson supposed, to Egypt. 
Strengthened by a powerful reinforcement, he made 
all sail for Alexandria ; but there no enemy had been 
seen or heard of. He returned in haste along the 
north coast of the Mediterranean to Sicily, refreshed 
the fleet, and again sailed to the eastward. On uear- 
ing Alexandria the second time, August 1, he had the 
pleasure of seeing the object of his toilsome cruise 
moored in Aboukir Bay, in line of battle. It appeared 
afterwards that the two fleets must have crossed each 
other on the night of June 22. 
The French fleet consisted of thirteen ships of the 
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line and four frigates ; the British of the same number 
of ships of the line, and one fifty-gun ship. In 
number of guns and men the French had a decided 
superiority. It was evening before the British fleet 
came up. The battle began at half-past six ; night 
closed m at seven, and the struggle was continued 
through the darkness, — a magnificent and awful spec- 
tacle to thousands who watched the engagement with 
eager anxiety. Victory was not long doubtful. The 
two first ships of the French line were dismasted in a 
quarter of an hour ; the third, fourth, and fifth were 
taken by half-past eight; about ten, the L'Orient, 
Admiral Bruey's flag-ship, blew up. By day-break 
the two rear ships, which had not been engaged, cut 
their cables and stood out to sea, in company with two 
frigates, leaving nine ships of the line in the hands of 
the British, who were too much crippled to engage in 
pursuit. Two ships of the line and two frigates were 
burnt or sunk. Three out of the four ships which 
escaped were subsequently taken ; and thus, of the 
whole armament, only a single frigate returned to 
France. 

This victory, the most complete and most import- 
ant then known in naval warfare, raised Nelson to the 
summit of glory, and presents and honours were 
showered on him from all quarters. The gratitude of 
his country was expressed, inadequately in compa- 
rison with the rewards bestowed on others for less 
important services, by raising him to the peerage, by 
the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile, with a pension 
of -£2000. The Court of Naples, to which the battle 
of Aboukir was as a reprieve from destruction, testified 
a due sense of its obligation by bestowing on him 
the dukedom and domain of Bronte, in Sicily. From 
Alexandria Nelson went to Naples, much shattered in 
health by the fatigue and intense anxiety which he 
had experienced duriDg his long cnu&«) axA ^AaSsivsv^ 
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from a serere wound in the head, received in the 
recent battle. He was most kindly received by Sir 
William Hamilton, the British ambassador; and here 
coinmeiiced that fatal intimacy with the celebrated 
Lady Hamilton, which ruined his domestic peace, and 
led to the only stains upon his public life. Her in- 
fluence ruled him in all transactions in which the 
Neapolitan Court was interested ; and as she sought 
in all things to gratify the Queen, to whom she was 
devotedly Attached, the passions and follies of a court 
corrupt and childish beyond example, were too ofteii 
allowed to warp the conduct of a British Admiral^ 
-^ho hitherto had sought the welfare of his coimtrv, 
even in prefereiice to his own prospects of advance- 
ment. His best friends saw and lamented the 
consequences of his weakness, and remonstratied. 
but to no purpose ; and he himself, unable to control 
this passion, or to stide the tmeasy feelings to whicH 
it gave birth, appears from his private letters to hate 
been thoroughly unhappy. Overpowering that in- 
fluence must have been, when it could induce tne 
gallant and generous Nelson to annul a treaty of 
surrender concluded with the Neapolitan revolution- 
ists, under the joint authority of the Neapolitan Rdy- 
alist General, and the British Captain commanding 
in the Bay of Naples, and to dehver up the prisoners 
to the vengeance of the Court, on the sole plea that he 
would grant no terms to rebels but those of uncondi* 
tional submission. 

The autumn of 1198, the whole of 1199, and part 
of 1800, Nelson spent in the Mediterranean, employed 
in the recovery of Malta, in protecting Sicily, and in 
co-operating to expel the French from the Neapolitan 
continental dominions. In 1800 various causes of 
discontent led him to soHcit leave to return to Eng- 
land, where he Was received with the enthusiasm due 
to bis services. 
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Soon aflenratdfl, still mastered by his passioti, he 
separated himself formally from Lady Nelson. In 
Match, 1801 9 he sailed as second in command of the 
expedition against Copenhagen, led by Sir Hyde 
Parker. The dilatoriness with which it was con- 
ducted increased the difficulties of this enterprise; 
and might have caused it to fail, had not Nelson's 
energy and talent been at hand to overcome the ob- 
stacles occasioned by this delay. The attack was 
intrusted to him by Sir Hyde Parker, and executed 
April 2, with his usual promptitude and success. 
After a fierce engagement, with great slaughter on 
both sides, the greater part of the Danish line of 
defence was captured or silenced. Nelson then sent 
a flag of truce on shore, and an armistice was con- 
cluded. He bore honourable testimony to the gal- 
lantry of his opponents. " The French,'* he said, 
** fought bravely, but they could not have supported 
for one hour the fight which the Danes had supported 
for four." May 5, Sir Hyde Parker was recalled, 
and Nelson appointed Commander-in-Chief : but nO 
further hostihties occurred, and suffering greatly from 
the 'climate, he almost immediately returned home. 
For this battle he was raised to the rank of Viscount. 

At this time much alarm prevailed with respect to 
the meditated invasion of England ; and the command 
of the coast from Orfordness to Beachy Head was 
ofi^red to him, and accepted. But he thought the 
alarm idle ; he felt the service to be irksome ; and 
gladly retired from it at the peace of Amiens. When 
war was renewed in 1803, he took the command of 
the Mediterranean fleet. For more than a year he 
kept his station off Toulon, eagerly watching for the 
French fleet. In January, 1805, it put to sea, and 
escaped the observation of his look-out ships. He 
made for Egypt, and failing to meet with th.era.^\^- 
tumed to Malta, where he found mfoim^XVoti XloaS^ 
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they had been dispersed in a gale, and forced to put 
back to Toulon. Villeneuve put to sea again, March 
31, formed a junction with the Spanish fleet in Cadiz, 
and sailed for the West Indies. Thither Nelson fol- 
lowed him, after considerable delay for want of in- 
formation and from contrary winds ; but the enemy 
still eluded his pursuit, and he was obliged to retrace 
his anxious course to Europe, without the longed-for 
meeting, and with no other satisfaction than that of 
having frustrated by his diligence their designs on 
our colonies. June 20, 1805, he landed at Gibraltar, 
that being the first time that he had set foot ashore 
since June 16, 1803. After cruising in search of the 
enemy till the middle of August, he was ordered to 
Portsmouth, where he learned that an indecisive ac- 
tion had taken place between the combined fleets 
returning from the West Indies, and the British 
under Sir Robert Calder. 

He had not been many days established at home 
before certain news arrived that the French and Spa- 
nish fleets had entered Cadiz. Eager to gain the 
reward of his long watchings, and laborious pursuit, 
he again offered his services, which were gladly ac- 
cepted. He embarked at Portsmouth, September 14, 
1805, on board the Victory, to take the command of 
the fleet lying off Cadiz, under Admiral CoUingwood, 
his early friend and companion in the race of fame. 
The last battle in which Nelson was engaged was 
fought oflf Cape Trafalgar, October 21, 1805. The 
enemy were superior in number of ships, and still 
more in size and weight of metal. Nelson bore down 
on them in two lines, heading one himself, while 
ColUngwood, in the Royal Sovereign, led the other, 
which first entered into action. " See," cried Nelson, 
as the Royal Sovereign cut through the centre of the 
enemy's line, and muzzle to muzzle engaged a three- 
decker, " see how that noble fellow ColUngwood car- 
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lies bis ship into action.'' CoUingwood, on the other 
hand, said to his Captain, *' Rotherham, what would 
Nelson give to be here ?" As the Victory approached 
an incessant raking fire was directed against her, by 
which fifty of her men were killed and wounded be- 
fore a single gun was returned. Nelson steered for 
his old opponent at Cape St. Vincent, the Sautissima 
Trinidad, distinguished by her size, and opened his 
fire at four minutes after twelve, engaging the Re- 
doubtable with his starboard, the Santissima Trinidad 
and Bucentaur with his larboard guns. 

About a quarter past one, a musket-ball, fired from 
the mizen-top of the Redoubtable, struck him on the 
left shoulder, and he fell. From the first he felt the 
wound to be mortal. He suffered intense pain, yet 
still preserved the liveliest interest in the fate of the 
action ; and the joy visible in his countenance as often 
as the hurrahs of the crew announced that an enemy 
had struck, testified how near his heart, even in the 
agonies of death, was the accomplishment of the 
great work to which his life had been devoted. He 
lived to know that his victory was complete and glo- 
rious, and expired tranquilly at half-past four. His 
last words were, " Thank God, I have done my 
duty." 

He had indeed done his duty, and completed his 
task; for thenceforth no hostile fleet presumed to 
contest the dominion of the sea. It may seem mourn- 
ful, that he did not survive to enjoy the thanks and 
honours with which a grateful country would have 
rejoiced to recompense this crowning triumph. But 
he had reached the pinnacle of fame ; and his death 
in the hour of victory has tended far more than a few 
years of peaceful life, to keep alive his memory in the 
hearts of a people which loved, and a navy which 
adored him . In the eloquent words of the distinguished 
author from whom this sketch is compiiV^^, ^* '^^ 
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cunnot be ifaid to have fallen prematurely whose 
work was done; nor ought he to be lamented, who 
dl|ed so full of honours, and at the height of human 
j^ame. The most triumphant death is that of the 
martyr : the most awful, that of the martyred patriot : 
the most splendid, that of the hero in the hour of 
victory. He has left us a name and an example 
which are at this hour inspiring thousands of the 
youth of England : a name which is our pride, and an 
example which will continue to be our shield and our 
strength.*' 

A few words, before we conclude, on those points 
which appear to us to have constituted the peculiar ex- 
cellence of Nelson's character, the real source of his 
greatness. We cannot attribute it solely to personal 
courage, or professional skill : fearless as he was, the 
navy contained thousands of hearts as fearless as his 
own ; skilful as he was, there may have been other 
officers not less skilful than himself. But to courage, 
talent, and a thorough knowledge [of nautical affairs, 
be joined a degree of political and moral courage and 
disinterestedness rarely equalled. To do his duty 
seems always to have been his first object : not to do 
all that was required, but all that could be done. 
With this view he never hesitated to run the risk of 

Srofessional censure when the emergency seemed to 
emand it. Many instances are on record in which 
he acted contrary to orders: some, when he knew 
that strict obedience would have been mischievous, in 
circumstances which the framers of the orders could 
not have foreseen : others where he disobeyed the 
commands of a superior on the spot, because he knew 
them to be illegal, or prejudicial to the interests of 
his country. The most remarkable of these is his 
conduct in the West Indies, because he had then no 
established reputation to support him. But Nelson 
was well aware that this is a course which no officer 
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can be jiutifiecl in pursuing, except under the full 
and clear conviction, not only tHat nis own views are 
justy but that the occasion is of sufficient importance 
to justify such a deviation from the rules of service ; 
and that, even when the transgression is justified by 
the event, it yet involves a most serious degree of 
responsibility. ** Well," he said, after the battle of 
Copenhagen, '^ I have fought contrary to orders, and 
i shall perhaps be hanged. Never mind, let them." 
The feeling which prompted these words, though 
uttered half in jest, can hardly be mistaken. Another 
of the most admirable qualities of his character is the 
extraordinary power which he possessed of attaching 
all who served under him. His sailors adored him ; 
and many touching anecdotes might be told of their 
affection. " Our Nel," they used to say, " is as 
brave as a lion and as gentle as a lamb." To his 
officers he was equally kind and considerate. Happy 
was the midshipman who in Nelson's younger days 
could obtain a berth in his ship. He himself attended 
to their instruction, and was diligent in so training 
them, as to become ornaments to the service by their 
gentlemanly feeling and deportment, as well as by 
their professional skill. Humane as brave, it was 
ever his object to avoid needless bloodshed; and 
though the virulence of national enmity led him into 
the moBt bitter expressions of hatred to the French, 
he was ever eager to rescue a drowning, or afford hos- 
pitality and protection to a beaten enemy. " May 
humanity after victory be the predominant feature in 
the British fleet," was part of the prayer which he 
composed on the morning of Trafalgar. There is 
indeed one stain on his humanity, one stain on his 
good faith ; — the deliverance of the Neapolitan revo- 
lutionists to the vengeance of a cowardly and cruel 
court. Of this we have already spoken; and far 
from excusing, we do not wish even to paUi^.tA \^» IX 



wu the reBult of hia fetal attftchment to Lady Hamil- 
ton ; and it ia the duty of the biographer to point out 
that the one great blot on hia domeatic ted to the one 
great bbt upon hia public character. He has added 
another to the list of great men, who, proof againat 
other temptationa, have yielded to female influence ; 
and we may add (for it is a vaJuable leeaon) that in 
BO doing he not only blemished his fame, but ruined 
his happin 
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Towards his country, however. Nelson was fault- 
less ; and its gratitude has been worthily shown by 
heaping honours on his memory. His brother was 
made an earl, and an estate was purchased for the 
family, and a pension granted to support the tide. 
His remains were brought to England, and interred 
with the utmost pomp of funeral ceremony in the 
cemetery of St. Paul's. His ship, the Victory, is still 
preserved at Portsmouth, and will long continue to 
be a chief object of interest to the visitors of that 
mighty arsenal. 
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The obEervatioDB made at the beginning of our me- 
moir of Mr. Burke (vol. iv. p. 48) apply with greater 
force to Mr. Pitt, on account both of the more recent 
date of his death, and of the more important influ- 
ence which he exercised over onr national wellare. 
We ahall therefore lay before the reader a very suc- 
dnct account of this celebrated EtateBman, endeavour- 
ing not to colour it by the introduction of our own 
opinions, and avoiding any Btatemente that can rea- 
sonably he controverted. There can be no doubt as 
to Mr. Pitt's title to a place in this work ; but it is 
not here that those who have their opinion still to 
form ae to his character and policy should eeek fbi 
the materials to do so. 

William Pitt, the second son of the first Earl of 
Chatham, was born at Hayet in Kent, May 28, 1159. 
He suffered much and frequently &om ill heaidi until 
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be bad nearly reached the age of manhood ; and his 
delicacy of constitution prevented his reading for 
honours at Pembroke Couege, Cambridge, of which 
he became a resident member at the age of fourteen. 
He therefore took the honorary degree of M.A., to 
which his birth entitled him, in 1776. His private 
tutor and biographer, the late Bishop of "Winchester, 
has borne testimony to Mr. Pitt's proficiency in scho- 
larship at the time when he commenced his residence, 
and to his diligent study of the ancient languages, of 
mathematics, and of modem literature, during the 
long period of seven years which he spent at Cam- 
bridge. His illustrious fteither was not slow to per- 
ceive and appreciate this early promise ; and the few 
letters which are extant, addressed by Lord Chatham 
to his son, contain a most pleasing picture of parental 
affection, confidence, and eisteem. 

Mr. Pitt was called to the bar June 12, 1780, and 
went the western circuit in that year and the follow- 
ing. In January, 1781, he was brought into parlia- 
ment by Sir James Lowther, for the borough of Ap- 
pleby. He made his maiden speech in support of 
Mr. Burke's bill for the reform of the civil list ; and 
this being in great measure in reply to former speak- 
ers, and therefore evidently not premeditated, pro- 
duced the greater effect, and amply satisfied public 
expectation, which had been highly raised by his he- 
reditary fame and reputed talents. Young as he was, 
he took a leading pkrt in denouncing the impolicy 
and injustice of the American war, then drawing to 
its close, and in effecting the downfall of Lord North's 
administration, which occurred in March, 1782. In 
the Rockingham administration, which followed, he 
bore no office : not that his talents were held cheap, 
for he was offered several important places ; but he 
had already determined, as he declared soon after- 
wards, never to accept any office witYkowl ^ ^^X. vcl 
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the cabinet. He gave his support, however, to the 
measures of government ; and, with a determination 
which he manifested again at a later period, of 'se- 
curing his independence, he continued, notwithstand- 
ing his brilliant prospects in public Hfe, his profes- 
sional attendance at Westminster Hall. During this 
session he distinguished himself as an advocate of 
parUamentary reform, by supporting three measures 
upon the subject : a motion, made by hunself, for a 
committee to examine into the state of representation 
of the Commons; a bill for shortening the duration 
of parliaments; and a bill for the prevention of 
bribery, and the diminution of expense at elections. 
These, not being supported by government, were all 
thrown out. 

The death of the Marquis of Rockingham, July 1, 
1*782, led to the appointment of the Earl of Shel- 
bume, as prime-minister, and to Mr. Fox's retire- 
ment from office. Mr. Pitt, at the age of twenty- 
three, was made Chancellor of the Exchequer. As a 
strong opposition was expected in the next session of 
parliament, it became desirable to effect a junction, if 
possible, with one of the adverse parties. Against 
acting in concert with Lord North, Mr. Pitt had 
formed an unchangeable determination ; and the ne- 
gotiation with Mr. Fox was stopped in the outset by 
that gentleman's resolution not to act under Lord 
Shelbume. Thus two of the three principal parties 
into which the House of Conmions was then divided 
were shut out of office during the continuance of the 
existing administration ; and a strong motive was 
given them to unite, even against all probability, con- 
sidering the virulent hostility which had long existed 
between their leaders. Mr. Fox and Lord North, 
however, did form their celebrated Coalition ; and, in 
spite of its unpopularity, had strength enough to 
turn out the Shdbume ministry in the spring of 1183. 
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Mr. Pitt, wiiile in office, introduced a bill for pro- 
modng economy, and removing many gross abuses in 
Tsrious departments of the public service. This, 
after passing the Commons, was thrown out by the 
Lords. 

The King, it is well known, was exceedingly averse 
to the readmission of Mr. Fox into office. He pressed 
the task of forming an administration upon Mr. Pitt, 
who, being convinced that no effective support could 
be hoped for, at that time, either in parliament or 
from the expression of pubUc opinion, steadily refused 
the offier. The coalition ministry therefore came into 
power. In the session of 1 783 Mr. Pitt again intro- 
duced the question of parliamentary reform, in the 
shape of three resolutions, which provided that one 
hundred members should be added to those returned 
by the counties and the metropolis, and that all 
boroughs should be disfranchised where a majority of 
voters had been proved guilty of corruption. These 
resolutions were rejected. 

On the meeting of parliament in November, Mr. 
Fox brought forward his celebrated Ii^dia Bill. It 
was quickly carried through the lower house, but was 
thrown out in the upper, partly through the personal 
influence exerted by the King; and on the next day, 
December 18, Mr. Fox and Lord North received 
their dismissal. Mr. Pitt did not now hesitate to take 
his place at the head of government. He felt himself 
in a much stronger position than at the close of the 
Shelbume administration. He foresaw that the India 
Bill would become unpopular, though as yet little out- 
cry had been made against it, and he resolved, with a 
courage, ability, and penetration, which those who 
condemn his conduct most strongly cannot deny, to 
assume office in the teeth of a majority of the House 
of Comn^ons, and to hold it in spite of the majorities 
continually arrayed against hun. NQK,\]|[io\>^%\x^T:i3|^^ 
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urged, would he resort to a dissolution ; knowing tliat 
such a measure would be fatal unless the new parlia- 
ment should prove much more favourable to him than 
the existing one, being aware that Mr. Fox's popularity, 
though shaken by the Coalition, was not overthrown, 
and trusting to the growing unpopularity of the India 
Bill to dispose the nation more favourably to his own 
administration. It was therefore resolved to continue 
the sitting parliament ; and the house adjourned on 
the 26th of December to the 12th of January. 
During the recess Mr. Pitt gained the applause of all 
parties by his disinterestedness in giving the valuable 
sinecure of Clerk of the Pells to Colonel Barrel, on 
condition of his resigning a pension of 3000/. a year ; 
thus effecting a saving to the country of that amount. 

On the 12th the new ministry was twice left in a 
minority, once of thirty-nine, the second time of fifty- 
four. This not inducing them to resign, a series of 
motions were made to compel them to do so. It was 
never ventured however to stop the supplies. Between 
January 12 and March 8, fourteen motions, besides 
those which passed without a division, were carried 
against the ministers with various, but, on the whole, 
decreasing majorities ; the last only by a majority of 
one. T\na ended the struggle. The minister saw 
that the time was now come when a dissolution was 
likely to tell in his favour, and it took place accord- 
ingly, March 25. 

He was now returned for the University of Cam- 
bridge. In the ensuing session his attention was 
principally engaged by the Westminster scrutiny, the 
state of the revenue, and the affairs of India. In the 
first he took a part which widened the breach between 
Mr. Fox and lumself ; and he had the mortification of 
being exposed to the charge that he cherished personal 
animosity against his illustrious antagonist, and of 
being doserted by many of his usual adherentSi and 
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finally leftin a minority, March 3, HSS, when the 
scrutiny was ended by a vote of the house. Lord 
Hood and Mr. Fox were then returned. In his 6nan- 
dal measures Mr. Pitt had eminent success. By 
economy, by resolutely facing the difficulties of the 
question, and, no doubt, by the assistance of that 
general prosperity, agricultural as well as commercial, 
which was beginning to succeed the depression of the 
American war, the revenue, which at his accession to 
office was considerably below the expenditure, was 
improved so much as, by the spring of 1786, to afford 
the promise of a milUon surplus. This was devoted 
to the formation of an effective sinking-fund. Mr. 
Pitt prided himself on this more than any other of his 
measures, and resisted all temptation to encroach upon 
it, even during the pressing difficulties of the latter 
years of his administration. The merit of having 
devised the scheme was claimed by Dr. Price : be this 
as it may, the principal merit, that of having rigidly 
carried it into execution, is Pitt's. Later authorities 
have denied the advantage of the system altogether. 
The India Bill, the other leading measure of this 
session, differed from Mr. Fox's chiefly in these im- 
portant points, that the members of the Board of Con- 
trol, like other members of administration, were re- 
movable at pleasure, and that nearly all the patronage 
of India was left in the hands of the Board of Direc- 
tors. In 1*785, for the last time, Mr. Pitt again 
brought forward the subject of parliamentary reform. 
His plan was to transfer the members of thirty-six 
decayed boroughs to the metropolis and to various 
counties, and as other boroughs decayed, to give 
their franchises to populous and increasing towns. 
But the boroughs being regarded, in the words of his 
biographer, as " a species of valuable property and 
private inheritance, the volimtary surrender of their 
rights was not to be expected without «ii uAfeo^ibXi^ 
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consideration.-' This was not treated as a govern- 
ment measure, and was rejected by a large majority. 

The other passages of most importance in Mr. Pitt's 
political life, before the French Revolution, were his 
decided support of the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings, though without going the whole length of Mr. 
Burke and other opposition members, in 1786, and 
liie conclusion of a commercial treaty with France on 
a more liberal footing than had yet been contemplated 
by the countries ; the successful opposition which he 
made to the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
in 1*787, notwithstanding the support he had received 
from the Dissenters a few years before ; his conduct 
on the Regency Bill, in opposition to the ill-advised 
assertion of Mr. Fox, that the Prince of Wales was 
entitled as a matter of right to the ^1 possession of 
the powers of royalty, as sole Regent, in 1788-9 ; and 
his support of the abolition of the Slave Trade, for 
which he spoke and voted, but [without making it a 
ministerial question. Indeed, inconsequence of Mr. 
Wilberforce's illness, Pitt was the first to bring that 
national disgrace and crime under the notice of the 
house, and he exerted his best eloquence in favour of 
its immediate abolition, and against the temporising 
course which was adopted. 

It does not appear that in the beginning of the 
French Revolution Mr. Pitt anticipated any bad con- 
sequences to Great Britain, or that he expected or 
wished to be led into that protracted war, which, 
though ultimately triumphant, involved us in immi- 
nent danger, enormous expense, and a debt still press- 
ing us to the ground. At least, in opening his budget 
in 1792, he spoke with more than usual confidence of 
the favourable prospects of the revenue, and prognos- 
ticated many years of peace. At the same time he was 
already impressed with suspicion and fear of those 
in £ugland who regarded with complacency the 
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dawning of tbe Revolution ; and in the same session 
he declared himself opposed to the introduction of 
Mr. Grey's motion for reform in parliament, on the 
express grounds that men's minds were in a state of 
fennentation, which rendered any innovation inex- 
pedient and dangerous. But the events of the sum- 
mer and autumn changed Mr. Pitt's views more 
widely. After the deposition of Louis XVI., on the 
10th of August, the British minister at Paris was re- 
called; and as soon as the news of that unhappy 
sovereign's death reached England, the French mi- 
nister in London was ordered to quit the kingdom. 
War was declared by France, February 1, 1793. 
We do not attempt to compress the history of that 
eventful period into these pages. The policy of our 
government was to make the sea the scene of our 
chief exertions, and our fleets were victorious in every 
quarter of the globe. By land the conduct of the 
war was most unsuccessful. We were indeed cau- 
tious of risking our own troops on the continent ; but 
the national wealth was profusely spent in subsidising 
other nations, in combining alliances against France, 
which one after another proved utterly unable to 
withstand the energy of the French government and 
the talent of the republican generals, and in trifling 
expeditions, injurious if they failed, and useless if 
successful. Meanwhile the enormous expenditure of 
the day caused a corresponding increase of the public 
burdens, and, as was foreboded, a ruinous accession 
to the public debt. A large party, who were far from 
joining with those that would willingly have made 
England the subject of an experiment similar to the 
one gomg on in France, denied both the necessity 
and 9ie expediency of the contest in which we were 
engaged ; party spirit reached a frantic height ; and 
these men, as sincere friends to their country as those 
who most strenuously supported the ax\)\\.x^x^ Ts^^es^- 
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Bures of governmenty were denounced, and confounded 
with the small minority really hostile to domestic 
order. And no doubt the oppressive conduct of the 
administration drove many persons to extremes, which, 
in cooler moments and under a more equitable policy, 
they would not have countenanced. Then came the 
trials of Muir and Palmer, in Scotland, in 1793^ of 
Hardy and Home Tooke, in l'if94, the Alien Bill, 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and other 
measures calculated, in the language of the times, to 
prevent the spread of revolutionary principles, for 
which the minister was hailed by one party as the 
saviour of his country from anarchy, and denounced 
by another as a pillar of despotism, an enemy to the 
free constitution of his country, a deserter JBram the 
principles of his youth, and a persecutor of those 
associates who still adhered to them. Increased dis- 
content was met by increased severity ; and, a^er the 
insults offered to the King's person, as he proceeded 
to open the session of parliament, in 1796, the famous 
bills, for the prevention of seditious meetings and for 
the better security of his Majesty's person and govern- 
ment, commonly called the Pitt and Grenville Acts, 
were introduced and carried, not without the utmost 
indignation and the most determined opposition by 
all means short of forcible resistance, boUi within the 
walls of parliament and without. 

Mr. Fox and the other chief members of opposition, 
finding their utmost efforts unsuccessful, seceded 
openly from the House of Commons when the Seditious 
Meetings Bill went into committee. Meanwhile the 
country was beset by the most serious difficulties. 
The drain of specie produced by our subsidies to 
foreign powers, the large advances required from the 
Bank by government, and the disposition to hoard 
money produced by the fear of invasion and of do- 
mestic anarchy, gave reason to apprehend that the 
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Bank would be unable to meet its engagements ; and 
in 1797 it was relieved by the Restriction Act from 
the obligation of paying cash in exchange for its notes. 
In the same year the mutiny at the Nore broke out; 
and iii 1198 the rebellion in Ireland made a most 
formidable addition to the dangers and distresses of 
tlie nation. Meanwhile our exertions had been 
powerless to check the victorious arms of France on 
the continent of Europe, and a strong desire for peace 
was felt by many who had been Mr. Pitt's staimch 
framporters, and advocates of the revolutionary war. 
This led to his retirement from office in 1801, unless 
that event is rather to be ascribed to the King's fixed 
determination not to grant the Irish Catholics that 
full relief, which had been held out as one inducement 
to procure the consent of Ireland to the Act of Union. 
It is to Mr. I'itt that the merit of carrying through 
that important measure is due; a measure which 
would probably have been attended with much more 
beneficial results if the policy of its author with re- 
speet to Catholic Emancipation had been adopted. 
But even the importance of the object is insufficient 
to. justify, and can only palliate, the corrupt means 
which were used in eaining the assent of the Irish 
parliament to the Union, which was very unpopular 
with the Irish nation. 

"hii. Pitt resigned his office in February, 1801, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Addington, who concluded the 
peace of Amiens in 1802, the preliminaries having 
been signed the autumn before. Mr. Pitt defended 
the conditions of this treaty when attacked in parlia?* 
ment, therein taking a di^erent part from several of 
his late colleagues. But his retirement in the first 
instance was regarded as not much more than nomi- 
nal, and he was generally thought to be the adviser 
of the ministry after he ceased to belong to it. 
Thb state of affairs^ however, was shoilAiN^^. ^\^ 
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support gradually subsided, first into coldness, then 
into avowed disapprobation, and finally into hostility 
not less decided than that of the regular opposi- 
tion. In the early part of 1804, after the lapse of 
twenty years of violent hostility, Pitt and Fox were 
again seen speaking and voting on the same side. A 
fruitless attempt was made by the ministry to procure 
the accession of the former; and as it became clear 
that the existing government could not stand, and as 
the lapse of time and change in affairs had removed 
many of the most irreconcileable grounds of party 
variance, a strong hope was felt that an administra- 
tion, uniting the best talents and most powerful in- 
terests of the country, might be formed by the junc- 
tion of the three parties represented by Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Fox, and Lord Grenville. This hope appears to 
have been defeated by the King's personal objections 
to admit Mr. Fox to office. It is asserted by Mr. 
Rose that Mr. Pitt used his utmost endeavours to 
overcome that prejudice, ** conceiving a strong go- 
vernment as important to the public welfare, and as 
calculated to call forth the united talents as well as 
the utmost resources of the empire ; in which endea- 
vour he persisted till vnthin a few months of his 
death." Unfortunately for his own fame, and pro- 
bably for the interests of the country, he did not think 
fit to make this union of parties a condition'of his own 
return to office. Lord Grenville, his relation, friend, 
and coadjutor, refused to become a member of an ex- 
clusive ministry, and Mr. Pitt took his station at the 
head of a cabinet singularly deficient in men of com- 
manding talent, and more than half composed of Mr. 
Addington's colleagues. The disappointment of the 
nation was great ; but the late period of the session 
(he was gazetted First Lord of the Treasury May 12) 
was of material service in enabling him to face the 
difficulties of his position; and he employed the 
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autumn in seeking to gain strength by forming an 
alliance with some other party. Lord Grenville how- 
ever proved firm in his resolution not to accept office 
while Mr. Fox was excluded ; and the minister, assu- 
redly with deep mortification, was compelled to make 
overtures of reconciliation to Mr. Addington, who was 
created Viscount Sidmouth, and appointed President 
of the Council in January, 1805. This alliance after 
all proved inefficient to strengthen the government, 
while it was fruitful in jealousies, which led to Lord 
Sidmouth*s speedy retirement from the office in July ; 
and in the same session the dismissal, and ultimately 
the impeachment, of his old and valued friend and 
ablest coadjutor, Mr. Dundas, now created Viscount 
Melville, added another and a still more distressing 
embarrassment to those by which the minister was 
already beset. 

On his return to office, Mr. Pitt had again recourse 
to his former policy of raising up continental alli- 
ances against France ; and he succeeded in uniting 
Austria and Russia in the confederacy which was 
crushed by the decisive battle of Austerlitz, December 
2, 1805. At this time his constitution was rapidly 
giving way, exhausted by a life of excessive labour, 
which he sought to reheve by the immoderate use of 
wine, a habit first induced by the original defects in 
his constitution. In December he was ordered by his 
physicians to Bath, but he received no benefit from 
the change of place, and returned to his residence at 
Putney by slow stages. He expired January 23, 
1805. 

lu addition to his other offices, Mr. Pitt held the 
«inecure of Warden of the Cinque Ports, worth about 
^002^. per annum^ which, unsolicited, was bestowed 
on him by the King in 1792, as a mark of personal 
esteem. But the pressure of public business left no 
time for the regulation of his domestic tt£^\i^)«.\A)XL^V 
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withstanding his large income, he expended his small 
patrimonial estate, and died deeply involved in deht. 
The parliament was not slow to acknowledge his long 
services. His remains were interred at the puhlic 
expense ; a monument was erected to him in West- 
minster Ahbey ; 40, OOOZ. were voted to discharge his 
debts ; and, in conformity to his dying request, a pen- 
sion of 1500Z. was conferred on his nieces, daughters 
of the Earl of Stanhope. 

We abstain, for the reasons already assigned, from 
attempting to give a summary of Mr. Pitt's qualifi- 
cations and merits as a statesman, but it is a debt of 
justice to bear testimony to his unimpeached integrity 
in all pecuniary affairs. As a speaker he possessed 
extraordinary powers; clear, fluent, and singularly 
correct in his diction, unimpassioned, and seldom 
rising into flights of eloquence, he was always ready 
to profit by the indiscretions of an opponent, and his 
sarcasm was of the most cutting and effective kind. 
His argumentative powers were of a high order, and 
the clearness and precision of his mind fitted him 
admirably for those minute financial statements which 
formed an important part of his official duties. His 
voice, though wanting in variety, was sonorous and 
impressive in an extraordinary degree; his action, 
though awkward and ungainly at first sight, was not 
unpleasing, nor unsuited to his discourse. In the 
relations of private life his character was unexception- 
able. " With a manner somewhat reserved and dis- 
tant, in what might be termed his public deportment, 
no man was ever better qualified to gain, or more suc- 
cessful in fixing, the attachment of his friends, than 
Mr. Pitt. They saw all the powerful energies of his 
character softened into the most perfect complacency 
and sweetness of disposition in the circles of private 
life, the pleasures of which no one more enjoyed, or 
more agreeably promoted, where the paramount duties 
be concdved himself to owe to the -^ubUc admitted of 
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his mixing in them ; that indigneut severity with 
which he met and Bubdued what he considered un- 
founded opposition, that keenn^ of aarcaem with 
which he repelled snd withered (as it might be said) 
the powers of most of hia assailants in debate, were 
esclunged, in the society of his intimate iriende, for a 
kindness of heart, a gentleness of demeanour, and a 
playflilness of good humour, which none ever witnessed 
without interest, or participated without delight." 
Such ia the testimony borne to Mr. Pitt's social qua- 
lities by his intimate and attached friend, the Hon. 
George Rose, in his *' Brief Examination into the 
Increase of the Revenue, &c. of Great Britain, during 
Mr. Pitt's administration." 
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ScaiLLEfiis aa universally ackn owlet! ged to be the 
second of German, as Milton is of English poets: 
and these great names, after those of Goethe and 
Shakspeare, denote the chiefs of the national litera- 
ture of their respective countries. But the German 
poets were not merely contemporaries, but associated 
in friendaiiip and congenial pursuits ; and bo much 
light is thrown upon the character of each by its 
being contemplated in connexion with that of the 
other, that in our endeavour to compress within very 
narrow limits the pregnant matter which this great 
man's name suggests, we shall take leave to call in 
aid our attempted characteristics of his greater friend, 
and request that this article may be considered as a 
seguel to the former. 
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Frederick Christopher von Schiller was born at 
Marbach, in the duchy of Wurtemburg, November 
10, 1 159. His father held the rank of captain in the 
service of the duke, and was in fortune so low, that 
he was glad to place his son, in 1773, after an ordi- 
nary school-education, in the ducal academy of Stutt- 
gard, which, partaking of an eleemosynary character, 
subjected the pupils to military discipline, though 
training for arts and professions called Hberal. Schil- 
ler had early in life manifested the sensibilities com- 
mon to the religious and poetic temperament, but was 
compelled to forego the study of theology, because 
this institution made no provision for it. He began 
with law, but finally went through a course of medi- 
cal study, so as to obtain the post of regimental sur- 
geon in 1780. These pursuits were against his in- 
clination. During eight years, as he said, his genius 
was in conflict with military subjection. He ought 
rather to have said, that thereby his genius received 
the direction which determined the course of his life ; 
for it was while under the sad impressions produced 
by a life of restraint within the walls of the academy, 
that he composed his tragedy of ' The Robbers,' 
which he found means to print in 1781. Germany 
was at that period without a national theatre ; scarcely 
half-a-dozen original stock-plays could be now pro- 
duced which were then popular. Hence this juvenile 
work, with all its faults and extravagances (perhaps 
on account of these), was received with a tumult of 
applause in many parts of Germany. He was in- 
vited to adapt it to the stage, and it was performed 
the following year at Manheim. Of this most faulty 
and most famous maiden-play, it will be sufficient to 
remark that it exhibits, in overcharged colours, rela- 
tions of life and character most likely to strike a 
youthful imagination. It represents in cotvIt^l^X. X^^ 
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brothers. One, originally noble and heroic, becomes 
the perpetrator of those crimes against society, which 
law punishes with its severest penalties. The other 
betrays a character fiar more odious and revolting 
to the moral sense of mankind. The result is a 
catastrophe of appalling horror. The young poet 
solicited leave of absence to witness the representa- 
tion of his first play, which was refused him. He 
therefore, in defiance, made a journey to Mauheim, 
and was punished by a fortnight's arrest in his own 
house. He was also found guilty of having in his 
play uttered a national reflection on the people of the 
Grisons. For this he was reprimanded, ordered by 
his sovereign not to write on any subject but medi- 
cine, or at least to submit any literary work to the 
inspection and correction of his Serenity, and threat- 
ened with imprisonment in a fortress. While he was 
compelled to submit to a tyranny so humiliating, he 
learned that beyond the limits of the petty state to 
which he belonged his work was the subject of loud 
and even extravagant applause. After a severe con- 
flict, he abandoned his parents, and the friends of his 
youth, and in October of the same year made his 
escape from an intolerable servitude. It has been 
gravely stated, to the credit of the duke, that he suf- 
fered his disobedient subject, some ten years after- 
wards, when he had acquired celebrity, to visit his 
family unmolested. That is, he was not seized and 
shot as a deserter. 

When Schiller thus threw himself on the world, he 
had no other friends than those whom these early 
fruits of his talents had raised, no other support than 
the consciousness of those talents, nor other imme- 
diate resource than the unwrought materials of two 
other tragedies in prose, which he produced almost 
immediately, and which established lus character as a 
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dramatic poet. These were the * Conspiracy of Fiesco,* 
a political play taken from the romantic tale of St. 
Real, in which the intrigues of republican faction 
were picturesquely exhibited, and Cabal and Love, in 
which the tragic distress arises from the conflict be- 
tween the natural passion of love, and the conven- 
tional social duties which originate in the relations of 
birth and station. During the completion of these 
juvenile works, which appeared in 1783 and l'if84, 
his first asylum was Manheim, where he even deli- 
berated about becoming an actor ; and his first patron 
was the munificent ecclesiastic Baron von Dalberg, 
who became at a future period, under the Frendi 
government, Prince-primate of Catholic Grermany. 
Schiller also became the editor of the ^ Rhenish Mer- 
cury,' a monthly miscellany devoted to literature and 
the arts, and engaged in manifold literary labours, for 
which he had to qualify himself by supplying the 
defects of a very imperfect education. He early felt 
the necessity of studpng history, as indispensable to 
the cultivation of the serious drama, and so he be- 
came an historian by profession. At that time, it 
was a fiishionable opinion that all sciences and arts 
were to be founded on metaphysics, and he became 
also a metaphysician. But in order to pursue these 
studies, it was not on the north-western frontier of 
Germany that he could profitably remain. 

Saxony was already become the seat of literature as 
well as philosophy. He removed thither, and during 
the years 1 If 85-1189, he resided at Leipzdc, Dresden, 
Rudolstadt, and Weimar. At the latter place he 
gained the favour of Wieland and Herder, during the 
absence of Goethe in Italy. It was in 1187 that these 
great poets met. Though mutually repelled at first 
by obvious dissimilarities of character and genius, 
they were soon attracted and united by thdi CQXsccckKrcL 
love of art and poetry. Under t\ie «L>ie^\Kie.% Qli\s«^ 
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new friend, Schiller obtained, in 1*789, the professor- 
ship of history at the neighbouring University of 
Jena, where he cultivated, as a teacher and as a writer, 
both history and philosophy^, which in that university 
were followed with great celebrity: he himself lec- 
tured on history and sesthetics (the science of taste). 
In the year 1*790 he united himself in a happy mar- 
riage with a lady of good family but small fortune, 
Fraulein Lengenfeld. But at this early period he 
was attacked by disease ; and the state of his health 
compelled his removal to Weimar, whence he never 
departed. Here he lived in the closest intimacy with 
Goethe. Their union was a memorable incident, 
even in the life of Goethe. But it was the one great 
event in the life of Schiller, by which his education was 
consummated, and he was enabled to execute nearly 
all the great works on which his reputation rests. A 
few years were now spent in intense intellectual la- 
bour, rendered painful by the attacks of disease. He 
edited first the ' Thalia,' and then a monthly work of 
higher pretensions, 'Die Horen' [the Homs]. He 
published for several years an Almanac of the Muses, 
and with unwearied assiduity devoted himself to the 
drama as literary manager, translator, editor, and 
author. The eagerness with which he pursued these 
various avocations, it has been generally thought, un- 
dermined his constitution. For several years before 
his death he devoted his nights, not days, to poetic 
composition; and his pale and emaciated counte- 
nance, and the lassitude and debility of his frame, 
announced the ravages of disease, which carried him 
off, May 9, 1 805, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 
He left a widow and several children, who were 
enabled to occupy an honourable station in society. 
During his latter years, Schiller enjoyed a pension 
from the Duke of Weimar, sufficient, in addition to 
the pro&tB of his works, to enable him to live in com- 
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fort; and a patent of nobility was procured for him 
by the Duke, to replace his lady in her station at the 
court of Weimar, from which her marriage with a 
commoner had excluded her. Schiller was in figure 
tall and thin. The characteristic features of his feel- 
ing and melancholy countenance are admirably re- 
presented on the colossal bust executed in marble, by 
Dannecker, which is preserved at Stuttgard. 




[From a bu»t of Schiller by Dannecker. 

Schiller's numerous works may be classed under 
the heads of criticism, history, lyrical poetry, and the 
drama. We shall endeavour to characterise them, 
in the inverse order of their importance. In all of 
these departments his writings acquired immediate 
popularity. And in the latter they will enjoy perma- 
nent distinction^ more from the vigorous ^t^V^^ \)^tki 
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sensibility, and fine moral feeling which are diffused 
over all his compositions, than from the development 
of the peculiar genius which any one class especially 
requires. When Schiller emancipated himself from 
the thraldom of his youth, the Kantian metaphysics 
were become popular among students. With charac- 
teristic ardour he became a disciple of the new school, 
and laboured to apply the critical philosophy to poetry 
and the arts.- His first writings were scholastic ex- 
ercises performed in public. But as the philosophy 
of his country, like his own mind, was in a state of 
transition, his metaphysical dissertations on sestheti- 
cal education, on naive and sentimental poetry, &c., 
deserve notice chiefly as appertaining to the literary 
history of a memorable philosophical crisis. They 
did not serve even to lay the foundation of a system 
of poetics, which was reserved for the Schlegels. 
These constitute three volumes. 

The historical works of Schiller originated in his 
dramatic studies. These led him to the subjects of 
his histories ; and his mode of treating these subjects 
as a dramatist, and an historian, is such that w^e must 
blend the consideration of his two historical works 
with two of his most famous tragedies. The first of 
his elaborate dramas in blank verse was Don Carlos, 
in connexion with which was written the commence- 
ment of a history of the successful insurrection of the 
Dutch against the Spanish despotism. In his play 
he has not, like Otway in his forgotten tragedy, and 
Alfieri in his Filippo, rendered the real or supposed 
love of the young prince to his step-mother the most 
important incident. The heroic reformer. Marquis 
Posa, is the character that most excites the sympathy 
of the reader. And it is the sort of prophetic prelude 
to the reformation that engrosses his attention. So 
in the history, the author addresses himself rhetori- 
cajjj to the patriotism, the love of religious and civil 
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liberty, and other virtuous feelings of his reader. 
Schiller is no where the critical investigator of doubt- 
ful fact, nor is he an authority to decide the merits of 
a doubtful character. His other great subject was 
the Thirty Years' War. This narrative also is a 
series of eloquent dissertations, splendid descriptions, 
and pregnant moral reflections, rather than a philoso- 
phic development of the chain of events. His Wal- 
lenstein, which dramatises a chapter of that history, 
is the most laboured of his dramas ; and it obtained 
for him the honour of a translation from a man of 
kindred genius, Coleridge. In the half comic pre- 
lude, called The Camp, and the two parts of the 
tragedy, all the varieties of the military character and 
of mihtary cabal are unfolded. Besides the hero 
himself, the subtle intriguer, the elder Piccolomini, 
is finely contrasted with his high-minded, enthusi- 
astic son, the lover of Thekla, the exquisite daughter 
of the heroic victim. 

Besides the four voliunes of these histories, there 
are two others of minor historical treatises. And it 
may be noticed here, in connexion with this class of 
his writings, that he began a romance called the 
Ghost-Seer, the historical foimdation of which lay in 
the tragi-comic absurdities, and mischievous vagaries 
of the German illuminati and freemasons, a strange 
compound of superstition and infidehty, with which 
were blended political fanaticism, fraud, and senti- 
mental philanthropy. This disease was partly cured 
by, and partly absorbed in, the events of the French 
Revolution. 

But it was as a philosophic and lyric poet that Schil- 
ler's peculiar genius developed itself, and in this class 
of his works chiefly do we find those qualities which 
characterise him morally and intellectually, and exhibit 
him in striking contrast to his friend Goethe. As in 
his philosophical and historical wxiting.&>%OD^^x\i^^T 
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wrote under the influence of the mere love of truth, 
but was impelled by moral feelings, always generous 
and noble; so it was in his poems. They neither 
mainly originated in, nor were addressed especially to 
the imagination. A l^rge portion of them were meta- 
physical exercises in verse. There were scattered, 
even among these, the '* thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn," but they were not poetical, because 
they were addressed either to the mere intellect, the 
faculty of solving philosophical problems, or to the 
will, under the excitement of passions, which, however 
exalted in their character, are far remote from the 
exercise of imagination, and do not originate in the 
sense of beauty. Even the ballads of Schiller are 
didactic and moral, and therein strikingly contrasted 
with those of Goethe. Each poet idealised in his own 
way ; but the idea of the one was framed according to 
a law of natural, that of the other, according to a law 
of moral beauty. Goethe avowed his creed, " faults 
as well as virtues look well in song." He therefore, 
availing himself of a style incomparably graceful, ex- 
hibits the passions of humanity in all their natural 
charm, and so fascinates the sense of natural beauty 
in the reader, that he is content to disregard what a 
severe moral sense might require. Schiller's ballads, 
on the contrary, originate in, and have no other object 
than to excite, a passionate sympathy with virtuous 
and heroic affections and actions. But though there 
is " a pomp and prodigality of phrase," there is seldom 
that magic of style that leaves the most fastidious taste 
gratified. Among these lyric poems, a considerable 
portion originated in his political and patriotic, or 
rather philanthropic feelings. To appreciate these, 
we must bear in mind that Schiller was brought up 
in a country, the people of which possessed no poli- 
tical power, nor any civil liberty but under sufferance ; 
and that during the more important period of his life, 
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his country suffered under the aggravated oppression 
of a foreign yoke. No English reader can form a 
correct judgment of any German political work of the 
last age, be it of thought or imagination, who for 
an instant forgets either of these two facts ; and in 
the study of the works of Goethe and Schiller, it is 
especially necessary to keep them always before us. 
It must otherwise appear unaccountable, that since the 
youth of Schiller had been passed in the suflFering inci- 
dent to oppressed poverty ; since he had the conscious- 
ness of not occupying that station in society to which 
his natural superiority over others entitled him ; since 
he had the constitutional ardour of a man of genius, 
and was, by his position in society, led to feel, as a 
reformer, not to say agitator, on every polemical ques- 
tion that could arise between the people and the pri- 
vileged orders ; there should, notwithstanding all this, 
be so little that is stimulating and practical in his 
writings. But the wonder ceases, when it is borne in 
mind, that while in Britain the French Revolution 
was an object of hope or fear, and was held up as 
party feelings prompted, either as a warning or an 
example, in Germany it was seldom more than a 
problem for the exercise of the talents of speculative 
men : and whatever susceptibility to insurrectional 
excitements there might be among any class of the 
people, was repressed, not merely by the utter extinc- 
tion of all liberty in France, but by all the humilia- 
tions and oppressions endured in every part of Ger- 
many from an imperious conquering enemy. Hence, 
while the German people went far beyond the British 
in the intensity of their hatred towards France, the 
privileged order of thinkers among them, from their 
habits of abstract speculation, were able to contemplate 
the events of the day, as well as the principles set 
afloat, with an unsympathising coolness unknown 
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either in England or France. Hence, even in Schiller, 
whose earliest writings betrayed tendencies from which 
it might be feared that a German Jacobin would be 
formed, the love of liberty soon subsided from a pas- 
sion into a taste. It became a quiet, moral sentiment, 
like the love of religion, of virtue, of country : he 
never could indeed lay aside his essentially moral and 
sentimental nature; nor during t\\e period of his 
country's abasement, which to the irretrievable loss of 
the nation he did not survive, could he, like Goethe, 
devoting himself to the studies of pure art and science, 
dismiss by an effort from his mind the consideration 
of the painful incidents of the day. On the contrary, 
they entirely filled his soul ; they formed the back- 
ground of all his speculations and feelings, in his 
dramas, histories, disquisitions, and poems. A senti- 
ment which for years pressed on him, and which 
appropriately terminates the collection of his poems in 
two volumes, we will venture to render in prose, as 
most expressive of the sort of philosophic resignation 
to which he at length brought himself at the close of 
the century. " Two mighty nations are wrestling for 
the sole possession of the world. To annihilate free- 
dom in every country, they wield the trident and the 
thunderbolt. To them every land must pay tribute. 
The Gaul, like Brennus, throws his iron sword into 
the scale of justice, and the Briton greedily stretches 
out his polypus arms on every side, and will shut up 
the free realm of Amphitrite, as if it were his own 

mansion Into the still and sacred recesses 

of the heart you must fly from the pressure of life. 
Freedom is only in the realm of dreams, and the 
beautiful blooms only in song." 

But it was not as a lyric poet that Schiller exercised 
the widest influence over his countrymen. It was in 
the more popular form of the drama, to which perhaps 
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his genius was less adapted, that he sought and 
acquired a fame that has already reached the utmost 
limits of European civihzation. 

His dramatic works fill seven volumes. Not to 
repeat our remarks on the three juvenile prose trage- 
dies, and on Don Carlos and Wallenstein, we proceed 
to enumerate the master-pieces which he produced 
during the latter years of his life ; but we must, for 
want of space, pass over unnoticed his less successful 
attempts at comedy, his translations of Shakspeare's 
Macbeth, Racine's Phaedra, and Grozzi's Turandot; 
and his labours on the works of other authors. The 
result of these, his various studies, was the production 
of a form of tragedy, which, to be fairly appreciated, 
must be compared with the French, not the English, 
drama ; for Schiller stands at an immeasurable dis- 
tance, not merely from Shakspeare, but from the great 
body of the romantic dramatists of the English and 
Spanish schools, in whom are to be found either pro- 
found development of character, or elaborate skill in 
the entanglement and management of incident. 
Schiller has however, on the other hand, enhanced the 
dignity, and poetically enriched that form of tragedy 
which the French gratify their vanity by claiming as 
peculiarly their own, and which they do not hesitate 
to proclaim an improvement on the Greek! This 
class is essentially rhetorical. The French public 
seem to estimate the master-pieces of their favourite 
tragic poets chiefly by the number of fine quotable 
passives they supply; while their critics estimate 
their worth by their conformity with certain purely 
artificial rules. One of them says, "Though the 
English stage has not one perfect tragedy [we had 
thought Cato to be perfect in their eyes], yet it has 
many fine scenes : we cannot say so much for the 
German." In this the critic is wrong on his own 
principle. The great works of Sdii\ki ORfoXwoi^ 
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relatively, as many splendid declamatory passages as 
are to be met with in the tragedies of Corneille, 
Racine, or Voltaire ; and he has in the structure of 
his pieces amply made up for his disregard of the 
dramatic unities, by the infusion of higher beauties, 
both of sentiment and character, than the French 
school can boast of. In the enumeration of his later 
tragedies, we can merely point out the subjects to 
which his taste and opinions naturally led him. 

In 1800 he attained the summit of his dramatic re- 
putation by Maria Stuart. This tragedy exhibits, not 
the early and guilty love, but the late sufferings and 
death of the Queen of Scots. The author, as becomes 
the poet, takes no part in the controversies which her 
ambiguous character has produced. With an allow- 
able departure from historic truth, he brings together 
the rival queens, and succeeds in rendering Mary an 
object of admiration and pity, and Elizabeth, not of 
disgust. He finely opposes the heroic enthusiasm of 
the youthful Mortimer to the flagitious wiles of the 
practised courtier Leicester, and avails himself of the 
most solemn [rite of the Roman Catholic church to 
enhance the picturesque effect, and clothe poetically 
the religious feeling that adorns and sanctifies the 
character of the heroine. 

In 1801 he produced the most poetical of his his- 
toric dramas, the Jungfrau von Orleans. It was re- 
served for a German to render due honour to the most 
romantic of French heroines, who was degraded, 
perhaps, by Shakspeare. The unworthy caricature 
which passes under his name, at least, only shows the 
virulence of national prejudices. Joan of Arc has 
been not only shut out from the temple of Fame 
erected in her own country, but her name has been 
polluted by the impurities so vilely cast on it by Vol- 
taire ; while French literature has only its infamous 
Pucelle^ the German stage has its Virgin of Orleans. 
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Id this romantic play, Schiller has poured a richer 
stream of poetry over the camp and military glory than 
in his Wallenstein; and has exquisitely contrasted 
with the sacred virago, the frail, tender, most lovely, 
and admirable Agnes Sorel. 

In 1803 appeared the Braut von Messina, a lyrical 
play, in which the author has introduced not only a 
chorus, but other prominent ingredients of the Grecian 
tragedy, oracles, dreams, an overwhelming fate, and a 
Nemesis, whose vengeance falls alike on the evil and 
good ; by means of which pity and terror are excited. 
The odes are splendid, but the dramatic effect on the 
stage is weak. 

In 1804, in the year preceding his death, Schiller 
produced the most picturesque of his dramas, Wilhelm 
Tdl. The name sufficiently announces the plot, in 
vhich well-known incidents are inartificially exhibited. 
The characters display all the varieties of moral beauty 
which harmonise with the scene, and those virtues 
which the incidents are likely to call forth. Through- 
out there is an exhilarating predominance of good over 
evil, which forms a pleasing contrast to the fierce 
passions and barbarous themes which attracted the 
author in his youth. It was the fit termination of his 
short career, for it impresses the spectator and reader 
with the feeling that the poet ended his labours a 
happier and better man than he began. His un- 
timely death while his last work was in the enjoyment 
of its fresh popularity, spread a universal sorrow over 
Germany, which had never yet beheld so powerful an 
intellect devoted to interests of such high morality, 
and in such perfect harmony with the wants and 
wishes of his age and country. 

For a further account, we refer to the life by 
Thomas Carlyle — Leben von Doring ; and the brief 
memoir by Komer, prefixed to the edition in eighteen 
volumes, \ienm and Stuttgard, 1819. 01 ^\i^\^ 
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translations we may enumerate, besides two of Wa" 
leustein, The Maid of Orleans, printed, but not pul 
lished, by Mr. Drinkwater; Maria Stuart, by M 
Mellish ; and also Don Carlos, and the three pros 
tragedies by we know not whom. Translations ha^ 
also been published of the Ghost Seer, and the t^ 
historical works ; and also of a number of the poen 
in periodical works, besides several of the ballads, an 
the Song of the Bell, with illustrations by Retsch. 




The Right Honourable Charles Jatoee Fox was third 
son of the Right Honourahte Henry Fox, afterwards 
Iflrd Holland, and of Lady Georgiana Caroline Fox, 
eldest daughter of Charles, second Duke of Richmond. 
He was bom January 24th, 1 749, N.S. 

Mr. Fox received his education at Eton ; and the 
favourite studies of the place had more than ordinary 
influence over his tastes and hterary pursuits in after- 
life. Before he left school, his father was so impru- 
deat as to carry him to Paris and Spa. To his early 
associatioDB at the latter place tnay be ascribed that 
propensity to gaming, which was the bane of two- 
thirds of his life. As the present article is not de- 
signed to be a mere panegyric, we abandon the indul- 
gence of this fatal passion to the severest censure 
tiiat can be bestowed upon it by the -pbiXow^^^i «iA 
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the moralist : but justice demands it at our hands to 
say, that after the adjustment of Mr. Fox's affairs 
by his friends, personal and political, he resolutely 
conquered what habit had almost raised into second 
nature, and abstained from play with scrupulous 
fidelity. It may further be remarked, that while the 
paroxysms of the fever were most violent, his mind 
was never interrupted from more worthy objects of 
pursuit. 

The following' anecdote will show the divided em- 
pire which discordant passions alternately usurped 
over his heart. On a night when he had sustained 
some serious losses, his deportment assumed so much 
of the character of despair, that his friends became 
uneasy: they followed him at distance enough to 
elude his observation, from the club-house to his home 
in the neighbourhood. They knocked at his door in 
time, as they thought, to have prevented any rash 
act, and rushed into the library. There they found 
the object of their anxiety stretched on the ground 
without his coat, before the fire: his hand neither 
grasping a razor nor a pistol, but his eyes intently 
fixed on the pages of Herodotus. The old historian 
had engrossed him wholly from the moment when he 
took up the volume, and the ruins of his own air- 
built castles vanished from before him, as soon as he 
got sight of the venerable remains of the ancient 
world. 

At Oxford Mr. Fox distinguished himself by his 
powers of application, as well as by the intuitive 
quickness of his parts. On quitting the university, 
he accompanied his father and mother to the south of 
Europe. Not finding a good Italian master at Naples, 
he taught himself that language during the winter, 
and contracted a strong partiality for Italian litera; 
ture. In a letter from Florence to Mr. Fitz-Patrick, 
he conjures that gentleman to learn Italian as fast as 
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he can, if it were only to read Ariosto ; and adds, 
" There is more good poetry in Italian than in all 
other languages I understand put together." At a 
later period of life, if we may judge from the tenor of 
his correspondence with eminent scholars, he would 
have transferred that praise from the Italian to the 
Greek tongue. At this time he was very fond of 
acting plays, and was in all respects the man of 
fashion. Those who recollect the simplicity, border- 
ing on negligence, of his outward garb late in life, 
will smile at the idea of Mr. Fox with a powdered 
toupee and red heels to his shoes, the hero of private 
theatricals. During his absence, in 1168, he was 
chosen to represent Midhiu^t, and made his first 
speech on the 15th April, 1769. According to 
Horace Walpole, he spoke with violence, but with 
infinite superiority of parts. 

Circumscribed as we are as to space, we shall not 
follow Mr. Fox's subaltern career in the House of 
Commons. It was his breach with Lord North that 
raised him into a party leader. He had previously 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Mr. Burke. 
He began by receiving the lessons of that eminent per- 
son as a pupil ; but the master was soon so convinced 
of his scholar's greatness of character, and statesman- 
like turn of mind, that he resigned the lead to him, 
and became an efficient coadjutor in the Rockingham 
party, of which, in the House of Commons, he had 
almost been the dictator. The American war roused 
all the energies of Mr. Fox's mind. The discussions 
to which it gave rise involved all the first principles 
of free government. The vicissitudes of the contest 
tried the firmness of the parliamentary opposition. 
Its duration exercised their perseverance. Its mag- 
nitude and the dangers of the country called forth 
their powers. Gibbon says, " Mr. Fox discovered 
powers for regular debate, which neither \i\^ imu^ 
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hoped nor his enemies dreaded." The following 
passage, from a letter to Mr. Fitz-Patrick, written 
in 1*778, illustrates his honourable and independent 
character : " People flatter me that I continue to 
gain rather than lose estimation as an orator; 
and I am so convinced this is all I ever shall gain 
(unless I choose to be one of the meanest of men), 
that I never think of any other object of ambition. 
I am certainly ambitious by nature, but I have, or 
think 1 have, totally subdued that passion. 1 have 
still as much vanity as ever, which is a happier pas- 
sion by far, because great reputation, I think, I may 
acquire and keep ; great situations I never can ac* 
quire, nor, if acquired, keep, without making sacri'^ 
fices that I will never make." In the summer of 
1778, he rejected Lord Weymouth's overtures to join 
the ministry, and took his station as the leading com* 
moner in the Rockingham party, to which he had 
become attached on principle long before he enlisted 
permanently in its ranks. The conspicuous features 
of that party, and of Mr. Fox's public character, were 
the love of peace with foreign powers, the spirit of 
conciliation in home management, an ardent attach- 
ment to civil and religious liberty. 

The day of triumph came at last, when a resolution 
against the further prosecution of the American war 
was carried in the Commons. The King was comi> 
pelled, reluctantly, to part with the supporters of his 
favourite principles, and had nothing left but to sow 
the seeds of disunion between the Kockingham and 
Chatham or Shelburne party, united on the subject 
of America, but disagreeing on many other points 
both of external and internal policy. In this he was 
but too successful. We have neither space nor incli- 
nation to unravel the web of court intrigue ; but we 
may remark that Lord Rockingham's demands were 
too extensive to be palatable : they involved the in- 
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depend^ce of America, the pacification of Ireland, 
bills for economical and parliamentary reform, to be 
brought into parliament as ministerial measures. But 
the untimely death of Lord Rockingham frustrated 
his enlightened and enlarged designs, by dissolving 
the ministry over which he had presided. Mr. Fox 
has been blamed for the precipitancy of his resigna- 
tion. The tone of sentiment in a letter before quoted 
will both accoimt and apologise for the rashness if it 
were such ; and it is obvious that the sacrifice of per- 
sonal feeling, or even of political consistency, could 
not long have deferred it, amidst the cabals and clash- 
ing interests of party. Mr. Fox's policy was to 
detach Holland and America from France, and to 
form a continental balance against the House of 
Bourbon. Lord Shelbume's system was to conciliate 
France, and to treat her allies as dependent powers. 
Lord Shelbume had the ear of the King. He 
strengthened himself with some of the old supporters 
of the American war, to fill the vacant offices, and 
made Mr. Pitt, just rising into eminence, his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. There were now three par- 
ties in the Commons ; the ministerial, the Whig or 
Rockingham, and the third consisting of those mem- 
bers of the late war ministry who had not been invited 
to join the present. A cosdition of some two of these 
three parties was almost unavoidable: the public 
would have most approved of a reunion among the 
Whigs ; but there had been too much of mutual re- 
crimination and dispute to admit of reconciliation. 
Nothing, therefore, remained but a junction of the 
two parties in opposition. A judicious friend of Mr. 
Fox said, " that to undertake the government with 
Lord North, was to risk their credit on very unsafe 
grounds. Unless a real good government is the con- 
sequence (^ this junction, nothing can justify it to the 
public.*' Popular feeling was strongly a^^imV \!cv\% 
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coalition, mainly on^ account of some persons 
mony vented by Mr. Fox, in the boiling over 
wrath during the American contest, which see 
bear upon the moral character of his opponej 
is to be considered, however, that the most a 
persons, if enthusiastic, are apt in the heat of ] 
to launch out into invective far more violen 
their natural benevolence would justify in their 
moments. The question on which Mr. Fo 
Lord North had been so acrimoniously oppose 
ceased to exist; and perhaps there existed m 
reason against the union of the two parties. I 
measure was almost universally believed to aris 
corrupt motives : it afforded a fine scope for sat: 
caricature ; and these have no small infiuenc 
the politics of the multitude. And while the 
were displeased, the King was decidedly unfi 
to the administration which had forced itsel 
him. He considered the Rockingham party ; 
mies to his prerogative, as well as friends to j 
can independence. He was forced to take tl 
but resolved to throw them out again. The u] 
lar India bill, which Mr. Pitt afterwards a 
with some modifications, furnished the oppoi 
The offence taken by the people against the cc 
made them lend a ready ear to the charge of 
terial oligarchy : the king disguised his sentime 
the last moment, procured the rejection of the 
the Lords, and instantly dismissed his minister 

The coalition was still in possession of the 
of Commons ; but the voice of the people suj 
the minister, a dissolution was resorted to, a 
will of the King was accomplished. 

From 1184 to 1192, Mr. Fox was leadei 
powerful party in the House of Commons, in 
sition to Mr. Pitt. The Westminster ScrutiB 
Regency, the abatement of Impeachments by 
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solution of parliament, the Libel Bill, the Russian 
Armament, and the Repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, were the topics which called forth his 
most powerful exertions. His force as a professed 
orator was conspicuously displayed in Westminster 
Hall, on the trial of Warren Hastings; but the 
triumph of his talents is to be found in those mas- 
terly replies to his antagonists, in which cutting sar- 
casm and close argument, logical acuteness and me- 
taphysical subtlety were so combined, as to surpass 
all that modern experience had witnessed. The con- 
stitutional doctrines of Mr. Fox on the Regency ques- 
tion were much canvassed, and, by many, severely 
censured. The fact was, that the case was new ; 
provided for neither by law, precedent, nor analogy. 
Lord Loughborough first suggested the Prince's 
claim of right ; and it was hastily adopted by Mr. 
Fox, who had returned firom Italy just as the discus- 
sion was pending. Mr. Fox's Libel Bill places him 
among the most constitutional of our legislators. He 
saved his country from an unnecessary, unjust, and 
expensive war, by his exertions on occasion of the 
Russian Armament. 

The controversy on the Test and Corporation Acts 
has lost its interest, from having since been satisfac- 
toply set at rest. But as, in a sketch like the pre- 
sent, we have more to do with the character of Mr. 
Fox's mind ^than with his political history, we will 
here introduce an anecdote which the writer of this 
life heard related many years ago, by Dr. Abraham 
Rees, well known both in the scientific world, and as 
a leading divine in the dissenting interest. We have 
already spoken of the intuitive quickness of Mr. Fox's 
parts ; and the following anecdote will set that pecu- 
liarity in a strong light :— 

When the dissenting ministers applied for relief on 
the subject of subscription, a commiXlee, coiiive^x(x%^^ 
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Dr. Stennett, Dr. Rees, and others, waited on the 
leading members of the House of Commons to enforce 
their claims. With Fox they were unable to obtain 
an interview till the day of the debate. He received 
them courteously ; but, though a friend to religious 
liberty, was evidently unacquainted with the strong 
points and principal bearings of their peculiar case. 
He listened attentively to their exposition, and, with 
an eye that looked them through and throvgh, put 
four or five searching questions. They withdrew 
after a short conference, and as they walked up St. 
James's Street, Mr. Fox passed them booted, as 
going to take air and exercise, to enable him to en- 
counter the heat of the House, and the storm of 
debate. From the gallery they saw him enter the 
House with whip in hand, as just dismounted. When 
he rose to speak, he displayed such mastery of his 
subject, his arguments and illustrations were so va- 
rious, his views so profound and statesman-like, that 
a stranger must have imagined the question at issue 
between the high church party and the dissenters to 
have been the main subject of his study throughout 
life. That his principles of civil and religious liberty 
should have enabled him to declaim in splendid ge- 
neralities was to be expected ; but he entered as fully 
and deeply into the fundamental principles and most 
subtle distinctions of the question, as did those to 
whom it was of vital importance, and that after a 
short conference of some twenty minutes. 

The French revolution is a topic of such magni- 
tude, that we can only touch upon Mr. Fox's opinions 
and conduct with respect to it. After the taking of the 
Bastille, he describes it as *' the greatest, and much 
the best event that ever happened in the world : all 
my prepossessions against French connexions for this 
country will be at an end, and indeed most part of 
mj European system of politics will be altered, if 
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this revolution has the consequence that I expect." 
But it had not that consequence ; and his views were 
completely changed by the trial and execution of the 
King and Queen of France. But because he did not 
catch that contagious disease, made up of alarm and 
desperate violence, which involved his country in a 
disastrous war, he was represented as the bhnd apo- 
logist of injustice and massacre, as the careless, if not 
Jacobinical spectator of the downfal of monarchy. 
Mr. Burke was the first to quarrel with Mr. Fox, 
and this quarrel led to the temporary estrangement 
from him of many of his oldest and most valuable 
friends. But " time and the hour" restored the good 
understanding between the members of the party, 
with the exception of Mr. Burke, who died while the 
paroxysm of Antigallican mania was at its height. 

Mr. Fox opposed to the utmost the war, into which 
the minister was unwillingly forced. But as his pas- 
sions became heated, and the difiEiculties of his situa- 
tion increased, Mr. Pitt adopted all Mr. Burke's 
views, and the rash project of a helium intemecinum. 
Both the pubUc principles and the personal charac- 
ter of Mr. Fox were the subject of daily calumnies; 
and the warmth of his early testimony in favour of the 
French revolution was continually thrown in his 
teeth, after the 10th of August, the massacres of Sep- 
tember, and the success of Dumourier. But his 
whole conduct during this struggle was clear and 
consistent. At the dawn of the revolution, he felt 
and spoke as a citizen of the world ; but he was the 
last man ahve to have merged patriotism in the vague 
generalities of universal benevolence. When his own 
country became implicated in the strife, he no longer 
felt and, spoke as a citizen of the world, but as a 
British statesman ; and endeavoured to persuade his 
countrymen, not for French interests but for their 
own, to stand aloof from continental ]^o\\\i<c&) tOc^^. 
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for the maintenance of a proud independence and dig- 
nified neutrality, on their insular situation and their 
wooden walls. His advice was not listened to, and 
his mind grew indisposed towards public business. 
He says in a letter, dated April, 1*795, " I am per- 
fectly happy in the country. I have quite resources 
enough to employ my mind, and the great resource of 
literature I am fonder of every day.'* After making 
a vigorous, but unsuccessful opposition to the Treason 
and Sedition bills, he and his remaining friends se- 
ceded from parliament. He passed the years from 
1797 to 1802 principally in retirement at St. Ann's 
Hill ; and they were the happiest of his life. His 
mornings passed in gardening and farming, his even- 
ings over books and in conversation with his family 
and friends. During this period, his attention was 
much given to the Greek Tragedies and to Homer, 
whom he read not only with the ardent mind of a 
poet, but with the microscopic eye of a critic. His 
correspondence with an eminent scholar of the time 
was full of sagacious remarks on the suggestions and 
explanations of the commentators, as well as on the 
text of the poem. At this time also he conceived the 
plan of that history of which he left only a splendid 
fragment in a state fit for publication. He had been 
diligent in collecting materials, and scrupulous in 
verifying them. His partiality for the Greek classics 
followed him into this pursuit, and probably retarded 
his progress. He is considered to have taken for his 
model Thucydides, a writer strictly impartial in his 
narrative, grave even to severity in his style. He 
went to Paris with Mrs. Fox in the summer of 1802, 
partly to satisfy their mutual curiosity after so long 
an estrangement from the Continent, but principally 
for the purpose of examining the copious materials 
for the reign of James II. deposited in the Scotch 
college there. Every thing was thrown open to him 
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in the most liberal manner, and, as the unflinching 
friend of peace through good and evil report, he was 
received with enthusiasm both by the people and the 
government. He had several interviews with Buona- 
parte : the chief topics of their conversation were the 
concordat, the triid by jury, the freedom, amounting 
in the opinion of the First Consul to licentiousness, 
of the £nglish press, the diflerence between Asiatic 
and European society. On one occasion he indig- 
nantly repelled the charge against Mr. Windham, of 
being accessary to the plot of the infernal machine, 
alleging the utter impossibility of an English gentle- 
man descending to so disgraceful a device. During 
his stay in France, he visited La Fayette at his 
country seat of La Grange. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter, ever so cur- 
sorily, into his political career after the renewal of the 
war. His advice was wise, and consistent with him- 
self; but it was not accepted. The King's dislike of 
him was not to be overcome. The death of Mr. Pitt, 
however, made the admission of Mr. Fox and the 
Whigs, in conjunction with Lord Grenville, a matter 
of necessity. Mr. Fox's desire of peace induced him 
to take the office of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Aflairs ; and, before his fatal illness, he had begun a 
negotiation for that main object of his whole life, with 
every apparent prospect of success. The hopes enter- 
tained from his accession to power were prematurely 
cut off; but his short career in office was honourably 
marked by the ministerial measure, determined on 
during his life, and carried after his decease, of the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. 

The complaint of which he died was dropsy, occa- 
sioned probably by the duties of office, and the fatigue 
of constant attendance in the House of Commons, 
after the comparative seclusion and learned ease in 
which he had lived for several years. Hfi ex^\i^'^ wv 
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the 13th of Septemher, 1806, with his senses perfect, 
and his understanding unclouded to the last. 

We conclude this brief account of Mr. Fox with the 
character drawn of him by one who knew him well, 
and was fully qualified to appreciate him, — Sir James 
Macintosh. 

*' Mr. Fox united, in a most remarkable degree, 
the seemindy repugnant characters of the mildest of 
men and the most vehement of orators. In private 
life he was gentle, modest, placable, kind, of simple 
manners, and so averse from dogmatism, as to be not 
only unostentatious, but even something inactive in 
conversation. His superiority was never felt but in 
the instruction which he imparted, or in the attention 
which his generous preference usually directed to the 
more obscure members of the company. The sim- 
plicity of his manners was far from excluding that 
perfect urbanity and amenity which flowed still more 
from the mildness of his nature, than from familiar 
intercourse with the most polished society of Europe. 
The pleasantry perhaps of no man of wit had so unla- 
boured an appearance. It seemed rather to escape 
from his mind, than to be produced by it. He had 
lived on the most intimate terms with all his contem- 
poraries distinguished by wit, politeness, or philo- 
sophy ; by learning, or the talents of public life. In 
the course of thirty years he had known almost every 
man in Europe, whose intercourse could strengthen, 
or enrich, or polish the mind. His own literature 
was various and elegant. In classical erudition, 
which by the custom of England is more peculiarly 
called learning, he was inferior to few professed 
scholars. Like all men of genius, he delighted to take 
refuge in poetry, from the vulgarity and irritation of 
business. His own verses were easy and pleasant, 
and might have claimed no low place among those 
which the French call vers de societe. The poetical 
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character of his mind was displayed by his extraor- 
dinary partiality for the poetry of the two most poe- 
tical nations, or at least languages of the west, those 
of the Greeks and of the Italians. He disliked poli- 
tical conversation, and never willingly took any part 
in it. 

" To speak of him justly as an orator, would require 
a long essay. Every where natural, he carried into 
public something-of that simple and negligent exterior 
which belonged to him in private. When he began 
to speak, a common observer might have thought 
him awkward ; and even a consummate judge could 
only have been struck with the exquisite justness of 
his ideas, and the transparent simplicity of his 
manners. But no sooner had he spoken for some 
time, than he was changed into another being. He 
forgot himself and every thing around him. He 
thought only of his subject. His genius warmed and 
kindled as he went on. He darted fire into his audi- 
ence. Torrents of impetuous and irresistible elo- 
quence swept along their feelings and conviction. He 
certainly possessed above all modems that union of 
reason, simplicity, and vehemence, which formed the 
prince of orators. He was the most Demosthenean 
speaker since the days of Demosthenes. ' I knew 
him,* says Mr. Burke, in a pamphlet written after 
their unhappy difference, * when he was nineteen ; 
since which time he has risen, by slow degrees, to be 
the most brilliant and accomplished debater the world 
ever saw.' 

** The quiet dignity of a mind roused only by great 
objects, the absence of petty bustle, the contempt of 
show, the abhorrence of intrigue, the plainness and 
downrightness, and the thorough good nature which 
distinguished Mr. Fox, seem to render him no unfit 
representative of the old English character, which if 
it ever changed, we should be sangwrn^ YaAsR.^ Va 
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expect to see it Bucceeded by abetter. The umplinty 
of his character inspired confidence, the ardour of hia 
eloquence roused enthusiasm, and the gentleness of 
his manners invited friendship. ' I admired,' says 
Mr. Gibbon, afler describing a day passed with him 
at Lausanne, * the powers of a superior man, as they 
are blended, in his attractive character, with all the 
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softness and simplicity of a child : no human being 
was ever more free from any taint of malignity, vanity, 
or falsehood.* 

"The measures which he supported or opposed 
may divide the opinion of posterity, as they have di- 
vided those of the present age. But he will most 
certainly command the unanimous reverence of future 
generations, by his pure sentiments towards the com- 
monwealth; by his zeal for the civil and religious 
rights of all men ; .by his liberal principles, favour- 
able to mild government, to the unfettered exercise of 
the human faculties, and the progressive civilization 
of mankind; by his ardent love for a country, of 
which the well-being and greatness were, indeed, 
inseparable from his own glory ; and by his profound 
reverence for that free constitution which he was uni- 
versally admitted to understand better than any other 
man of his age, both in an exactly legal and in a com* 
prehensivel philosophical sense." 




It is perhaps not easy to invest the raemoira of a 
verbal critic with the interest which attaches itself to 
the lives of men distinguished in other departments of 
literature and science ; the classical scholar has httle 
sympathy, in respect of hie peculiar vocation, with the 
world around him, and the world for the most part 
repays his indiflerence with interest. NeverthefesB, 
it is due to the great reputation of the subject of this 
memoir to relate the principal events of his life. 

Richard Forson was bom December 25, 1759. 
His father, Mr. Huggin Porson, was the parish-cleric 
of East Ruston, near North Walsham, in the county 
of Norfolk. Notwithstanding his poverty, Poraon had 
the good fortune to obtain a first-rate education. 
Even in his childhood he was taught by a careful 
father more than is generally learned by the children 
of the rich ; and after he liad spent a short time at a 
village school, to which he was sent at the age of nine, 
hia abihtiea attracted the notice of Mr. Hewitt, the 
vicar of his native place, who kindly undertook to 
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the young prodigy the rudiments of Greek and 
I. In these elementary studies Porson passed 
me till 1774, being also occasionally employed 
ihepherd or a weaver. But his reputation had 
ed the ears of Mr. Norris, of Grosvenor Place, 
n the summer of that year undertook the charge 
intaining him at Eton College. His name soon 
le favourably known beyond the circle of his 
ing school-fellows. The interest which he ex- 
was fortunate for him, for on the death of his 
patron Mr. Norris, he would have been unable to 
lue at Eton, had it not been for a subscription 
ted by Sir George Baker, then President of the 
I College of Physicians, from a number of gen- 
D who had heard of Porson's talents, and were 
me of giving him a fair opportunity to cultivate 
to the uttermost. With this subscription an 
ty of 80/. for a few years was purchased for him ; 
bus he was enabled to finish his course at Eton, 
3 proceed thence to Trinity Ccfllege, Cambridge, 
the second term of his third year (1781) 
m obtained one of the Craven University Scho- 
pB, which, being open to the free competition of 
'nole body of undergraduates, have always been 
Aed among our most honourable academical dis- 
3n8. He took the degree of B.A. in 1782; 
m the mathematical tripos, obtained the respect- 
place of third senior optime : but he gained the 
jf the medals annually given by the Chancellor 
; University to the two commencing bachelors of 
under certain restrictions, who pass the best 
[nation in classical learning. In the following 
mber he was elected Fellow of Trinity College, 
roceeded to the degree of M.A. in 1785; but 
unwilling, from conscientious motives, to sub- 
to the articles of the Established Churchy he 
not take orders, and, according to X\i^ x>3\&*& ^l 
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the College, vacated his Fellowship in 1791. H 
was thus for the second time dependent upon the Ube 
rality of his friends. Nor did they neglect him : 
subscription was entered into by Mr. Cracherode am 
some others, from the proceeds of which a life annuit 
of 100/. was purchased for him. 

In 1792 he was elected Regius Professor of Greek 
but, as the salary of this oflEice is only 40/. per annun 
he was still a poor man ; and not being able to pre 
cure a suitable lecture-room, he was prevented frot 
making the usual addition to his income, by deliverin 
lectures on the Greek authors. In 1795 he marrie 
Mrs. Lunan, the sister of Mr. Perry, the well-know 
Editor of the Morning Chronicle. From this unioi 
short as it proved, Porson derived important benefit 
He laid aside, while it lasted, most of the unseeml 
and intemperate habits which he had contracted i 
College : but unfortunately his wife died of consume 
lion in 1 797, and he subsequently relapsed into h 
former course of life, and, as is too notorious, sacr 
ficed friends, health and fortune, to his passion f( 
drinking. After her'death the kindness of his brothei 
in-law provided him with a home, gave him a 
opportunity of mixing in good society, and preserve 
him from many inconveniences, to which a man ( 
Porson 's careless habits is always exposed. 

About the time of his wife's death, in 1797, Porso 
published an edition of the Hecuba of Euripides, whic 
he intended to form the first portion of a complei 
edition of that poet, and which, with very mode) 
pretensions, was at once acknowledged to be a piec 
of first-rate criticism by the scholars not only < 
England but of all Europe. However, in 180( 
Gottfried Hermann of Leipzig, who has since becon: 
very eminent as a verbal critic, published an editio 
of the same play, as a professed attack on Person's 
and there was something in the tone, as well as in tl 
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matter of hi8 strictures, which more than counter- 
balanced the compliment at the commencement of the 
preface. When, therefore. Person republished the 
'Hecuba,' in 1802, he added to the preface a long 
Supplement, in which Hermann was treated rather 
superciliously ; indeed it appears from a letter which 
Porson wrote to Professor Dalzel, of Edinburgh, on 
the 3rd of September, 1803, that he entertained a 
most sincere contempt for his German censor. The 
Supplement, however, obtained the applause of the 
learned in all countries, and, in its kind, it has rarely 
been surpassed in learning and ingenuity. Porson 
aubsequently published the * Orestes,' ' Phoenissee,' 
and * Medea,' and the four plays, collected into one 
Tolume, have gone through numerous editions. 

When the London Institution was established, in 
1805, Porson was appointed Librarian, with a salary 
of 200/. per annum. The situation however gave 
him no opportunity of useful exertion. He selected 
indeed an excellent classical library, and was tolerably 
diligent in his attendance; but he acquired in this 
monotonous employment a habit of selfish intempe- 
rance, which impaired his faculties and ruined his 
health. From the beginning of 1808 he was afflicted 
with asthma; and neglecting the usual modes of 
treating this disease, he endeavoured to cure it by 
abstinence. Under this regimen he grew weaker and 
weaker, and on Monday, September 19, 1808, he was 
attacked with apoplexy in the street. Being un- 
known, he was carried to a neighbouring workhouse ; 
but on the following day he was discovered and'taken 
home by his friends, whose attention had been called 
to an advertisement describing his person, and some 
scraps of' Greek writing and algebra, which were 
found in his pockets. He recovered so far as to 
receive a visit from his friend Dr. Adam Clarke, at 
the Institution ; but the hand of deaOcv n"??;.^ w^^xiVvkv^ 
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and he never regained the full use of hia faculties. 
He died on the night of the following Sunday, just as 
the clock struck twelve. Hia body was conveyed to 
Cambridge, and buried, with the highest academical 
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honours, in Trinity College Chapel, near the statue of 
Newton, where a monument, with a bust by Chan- 
trey, is erected to his memory. 

A complete list of Person's works is given by Dr. 
Young in the * Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica.' The general reader will perhaps form the 
best notion of his style from his celebrated * Letters to 
Archdeacon Travis,' in which the genuineness of the 
long-controverted text, 1 John v. 7, is, we may venture 
to say, finally refuted. This work, from its subject, 
is chiefly interesting to the theologian and scholar: 
but its wit, terseness and strength of style, and force 
of argument, will well repay even the general reader 
for perusing it. Of his posthumous works the Fho- 
tius requires particular notice. It was printed in 
1822, from Porson's transcript of the Galean MS. of 
an imperfect Lexicon, which is generally attributed 
to the celebrated Patriarch of Constantinople. He 
had transcribed and corrected this Lexicon with the 
intention of printing it some years before his death, 
but a fire having broken out in Mr. Perry's house at 
Merton, and having consumed, among other papers, 
this transcript, he began the task again, and completed 
another copy in his own hand-writing. A collection 
of his miscellaneous notes, under the title of ' Adver- 
saria,* was published several years after the author's 
death. 

As Person was the champion of English scholar- 
ship against the attacks of continental critics, and the 
head of a school of verbal criticism in this country, 
we must expect to find among his English contempo- 
raries and successors a sort of reverence for him not 
altogether justified by his merits, and among the 
scholars of Germany, on the other hand, a correspond- 
ing feeling of dishke and desire to disparage him. 
Hermann wrote an article a few years since in the 
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* Vienna Journal,' on the characteristics of Ei 
scholarship, in which (vol. liv. p. 236) the pei 
features of Person's criticism are said to be " 
metrical accuracy in the kinds of verse with i 
he was acquainted; in others, sometimes ai 
quiescent acceptance of what he found, some 
uncertain alterations : in his knowledge of the ( 
language, great correctness; a sound judgme 
the choice of readings, and considerate circun 
tion in conjecture, except where his own rules 
in the way." On the other hand, it is aflE 
that " Porson's notes are defective in acute an 
cisive proofs, and in that criticism which pre 
from a lively conception of the poetical; and 
their contents are much more indicative of gre 
dustry and cool examination." This is true ei 
as far as it goes ; but had Hermann in his ol 
forgotten the rivalry which subsisted between P 
and himself in his earlier years, he would not 
omitted to add that, with all these drawbacks, F 
was the greatest verbal critic of modern times. 
It has been stated that Person could not 
himself generally agreeable; but it is well Is 
that he had a strong turn for the humorous, an 
almost always successful in his strokes^of wit ; s 
it cannot be doubted that his society was courted 
by the superficial ; and we have heard from s 
of his surviving friends that, though his coar; 
was sometimes offensive, he was often a we 
guest at the tea-table. He was also very haj 
connecting classical allusions with ludicrous ag 
tions ; and Professor Dobree, in his inaugural 
lection, speaks rapturously of the delight whicl 
son's broad vernacular translations from Aristop 
afforded to his intimates at college. Some ( 
jeux d'esprits have been printed in the ' Ch 
Journal ;' the poem called * The Devil's Wall 
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till lately attributed to him : it is Btated in the last 
edition of Coleridge's works to be the joint production 
of that poet and of Southey. 

It may be necessary to say a few words in conclu- 
sion on those two peculiarities for which perhaps 
Porson is most talked about at the present day — his 
extraordinary memory, and his fondness for the ma- 
nual labour of writing. The former he attributed in 
great measure to the latter. He told a friend, that he 
recollected nothing which he had not transcribed three 
times, or read at least six times ; adding the assur- 
ance, that any one who would take the same trouble 
would acquire the same powers. We should incline 
to ascribe the tenacity of his recollection, so far as it 
depended on cultivation, in great measure to the 
early training of his father, who taught him the rules 
of arithmetic without the use of book or pencil ; and 
his proficiency was such, that at nine years of age he 
is said to have been able to extract cube roots in his 
head. His memory was as indiscriminate as it was 
retentive and capacious. Proper names of no im- 
portance, foolish ballads, and prosing tales he could 
recall as easily, and repeat as accurately, as the pas- 
sages of ancient authors which he required for the 
illustration or correction of a line of Euripides : he 
loved to recite, and was equally ready to repeat ' Jack 
the Giant Killer,' or half a book of Milton, to his 
wearied company. As to his penmanship, it has 
been objected to him that he wasted many hours in 
an employment which would have better suited a coun- 
try writing-master than a man of such talents. But 
it must be recollected that a reader of Greek MSS. 
must also be a scribe himself; and a great deal of 
the facility with which Porson performed his colla- 
tions is to be attributed to his practice as a calligra- 
pher. And if, as he used to say, his memory was 
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principally formed by repeated copying, he ce 
did not throw away his time; for all that 
in the way of illustrating Greek authors was 
owing to his memory; and the world has a 
derived one benefit from the perfection of P 
handwriting, in the adoption by the English I 
sity presses of a set of uniform types, formec 
his models, of which even Hermann has sa 
they far exceed all attempts made in modern ti 
improve the beauty of Greek writing. 




Nevil Maskeltne was born in London, October 6, 
1732. He was educated at Westminster, and in time 
proceeded to Catherine Hall, Cambridge, from whence 
he migrated to Trinity College. He took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, with honours, in the year 1154. 
In 1155 he was ordained to a curacy near London. 
He had previously turned his attention to astroooray, 
to which he was led by the solar eclipse of 1148; and 
he now formed au acquaintance with Bradley, an as- 
tronomer of unequalled merit, whether in discovery 
or practical excellence in observation, whom he as- 
■isted in calculating his table of refractions. It is 
no wonder that, under such instruction, Maakelyne 
should have distinguished himself afterwards as an 
observer. From this period (a.d. 1750) Delambre 
dates the commencement of really good observations. 
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In 1*758 Maskelyne was elected Fellow of his col- 
lege; in 1759 he became Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. In 1761 he went to St. Helena, to observe the 
transit of Venus, and also to collect such observations 
as might, if possible, enable him to detect the paral- 
lax of the fixed stars. He failed in both objects ; in 
the first from cloudy weather, in the second from 
faulty instruments, as he supposed, though the quan- 
tity in question is so small that its existence has not 
yet been detected ; but he was enabled to correct the 
principal errors of those instruments in a consider- 
able degree, and also to make very good observations 
on various other points. In his voyage out and home 
he applied himself to perfect the method of observing 
lunar distances, and deducing the longitude from 
them. In 1764 he sailed to Barbadoes, to make a 
trial of Harrison's time keeper; and in 1765 he was 
appointed Astronomer Royal, on the decease of Mr. 
Bliss. He was then only thirty-three years of age, 
and had enjoyed a rapid career of celebrity. He had 
published enough in the * British Mariner's Guide,* 
A.D. 1763, to require honourable mention of his' name 
and methods in every work of navigation. 

As soon as he had obtained the post of Astronomer 
Royal, he began to call the attention of the Commis- 
sioners of Longitude to the practicability of the 
method of lunar distances, and proposed to them to 
establish a Nautical Almanac, which should contain 
such an ephemeris of the moon's path as would make 
the object in view attainable. The memorial on this 
subject was presented February 9, 1765, and the 
evidence of various officers of the East India Com- 
pany's service was taken as to the success of the 
method. The lunar tables of Mayer furnished the 
proposed materials for the moon's places ; and upon 
the adoption of the scheme of Maskelyne, a parlia- 
mentary reward of 3000/. was given to Mayer*s 
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widow. To Maskelyne we are thus indebted for a 
work which has more than any other contributed to 
the advancement of navigation, in the removal of the 
great difficulty of finding the lougitude. It is true 
that this first effort could hardly then be expected to 
give the longitude within a degree ; but this was a 
great improvement, when it is considered that the 
reckoning of a ship might be out several degrees, and 
that chronometers had not yet been introduced. But 
the * Nautical Almanac' must be considered as a work 
addressed to astronomers as well as seamen, from its 
earliest commencement. Maskelyne saw the import- 
ance of saving the observer the trouble and risk of 
error which would attend his reductions without such 
assistance, and contemplated the continual improve- 
ment of the lunar tables. It is not one of the least 
obligations which astronomical science owes to Mas- 
kelyne, that since his time a very slender portion of 
mathematical knowledge will enable a diligent ob- 
server to turn his means to good account in the pro- 
motion of sidereal and even of planetary astronomy. 
Without saying that the observer, as such, is em- 
ployed about the highest department of the science, 
or in any way recommending the lover of observation 
to stop his career at that point, we may remind him 
that, with the assistance of an ephemeris, such as the 
* Nautical Almanac' of Maskelyne, still more as that 
of the present day, he can never want the means of 
turning his amusements to useful purpose. 

The first Nautical Almanac was published in 1767, 
and was continued by Maskelyne to the end of his life. 
The requisite tables, intended to accompany that work, 
were first published by him in 1781. 

With the exception of attending the meetings of 
the Royal Society, Maskelyne hardly ever quitted his 
observatory. His life is therefore difficult to describe, 
except by its results. But in 1772 he went to Scot- 
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land, to pursue his celebrated experiment for the dis- 
covery of the earth's density. The Newtonian doc- 
trine of attraction, in the general form, that all matter 
attracts all other matter, could hardly be said to be 
finally established, except as a point of strong proba- 
bility. That a planet, considered as a whole, attracts 
a planet, might be thought to be demonstrated, but 
there was no proof of matter being the agent of at- 
traction upon matter, on the earthy except in the case 
of magnetised or electrified bodies. The notion that 
the attraction of a mountain, if it existed, would cause 
a slight deviation of the plumb-line, which should be 
perceptible in its eflfect on the observed position of 
the stars, had been entertained, and the effect even 
suspected, but without being reduced to absolute 
proof. To give an idea of the minuteness of the 
angle of deviation which was to be looked for, we 
may state that a pendulum ten thousand inches long, 
vibrating through an angle of ten seconds, would 
only move through half an inch at the end farthest 
from the point of suspension, and that ten seconds 
was, as it turned out, nearly double of the angle in 
question. Maskelyne chose the mountain Schehal- 
lien, in Perthshire, as the scene of his operations. 
By observing well-known stars with an instrument 
depending on a plumb-line, both north and south of 
the mountain, he determined the difference of latitude 
of two stations, subject of course to an error if the 
plumb-line were affected in its position by the attrac- 
tion of the mountain. He then measured the differ- 
ence of latitude of his stations by a trigonometrical 
survey, which gave their relative position by a method 
independent of the plumb-line and its errors. He 
thus found that his north and south plumb-hnes were 
inclined to each other at an angle of about eleven 
seconds and a half more than they should have been 
from their difference of position on the earth, and 
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that the direction of their inclination was towards the 
mountcdn. He deduced his results from those among 
his observations which he considered as the best, 
being about one out of ten of the whole ; but it is 
much to his credit as an observer, that Baron Zach 
afterwards found that all his observations, good and 
bad, gave the same average result as those he had 
selected. Zach also established the same fact by his 
observations in the neigbourhood of Marseilles, 
namely, that the vicinity of a mountain affects the 
level, which was the instrument he used, and not the 
plumb-line. 

The labour of deducing an approximation to the 
earth's mean density was undertaken by Dr. Hutton. 
By getting the best possible estimate of the materials 
of which Schehallien is composed, and comparing 
what we must call the weight of the plumb-line 
towards the mountcan with its weight towards the 
earth, it appeared that the mean density of the latter 
is about five times that of water. This, considered 
as a numerical approximation, alone and unsupported, 
would have been worth little, owing to the doubt 
vhich must have existed as to the correctness of the 
estimation of the mountain's density. It would prove 
that there was attraction in the mountain, but would 
give no very great probability to the value of the 
earth's density, as deduced. But a few years after- 
wards Cavendish made an experiment, with the same 
object, and by an entirely different method. By pro- 
ducing oscillations in leaden balls by means of other 
leaden balls, and by a process of reasoning wholly 
free from astronomical data, he inferred that the 
mean density of the earth was five and a-half times 
that of water. The experiment of Cavendish was 
published in 1*198. This experiment is now being 
repeated under the direction of the Council of th 
Astronomical Society. — (See Comp, toAlra.^ 1838.) 
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The Schehallien experiment was carried on under 
many difficulties and privations; and its successful 
result places its author in the list of those who first 
opened the road to the determination of a funda- 
mental element of the solar system. But brilliant as 
it must appear, it is by no means the most useful of 
Maskelyne's labours. Excepting Bradley, he may 
almost be called the first who systematically directed 
his efforts to the attainment of the minutest accuracy 
in astronomical observation. His celebrated Cata- 
logue, A.D. 1790, consisted only of thirty-six of the 
principal stars, but the places of these, especially in 
right ascension, were determined with a degree of 
precision which was then believed to be hardly at- 
tainable. The means by which he accomplished his 
objects, such as taking tihe nearest tenth of a second 
instead of the nearest second, or half second, of time in 
his transit observations, the practice of uniformly ob- 
serving all the wires of the instrument, instead of one ; 
the introduction of the movable eye-piece, by which 
the several wires could all be viewed directly, instead 
of obliquely, and many little things of the kind, are 
the indications of a man who was familiar above his 
contemporaries with the sources of error, and who 
had formed at once a bold estimate of the extent to 
which they might be avoided, and a correct view of 
the means of doing it. It is difficult to say what por- 
tion of the present improved spirit of observation in 
these points may be attributed to Maskelyne, but it 
certainly was not small. Delambre, who knew at 
least as well as any man of his time what had been 
done and was doing, and who was never profuse of 
praise, as his ' History of Astronomy ' amply demon- 
strates, pays him the following compliment in the 
memoir which he contributed to the ' Biographic 
Universelle :' — *^ Maskelyne t5tait en correspon dance 
avec touB les astronqmes de J'Europe, qu'il conside? 
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rait comme ses fr^res, et qui, de leur c6tt5, le respec- 
taient comme un doyen, dont les travaux leur avaient 
it4 eminemraent utiles." 

We have spoken, in the life of Harrison, of the 
controversy about the merits of the time-piece of the 
latter. As Astronomer Royal, Maskelyne was the 
official investigator of the rates of those instruments, 
and both in the case of Harrison, and in that of 
Mudge, his decisions underwent printed attacks, 
which he answered. Without entering into the 
merits of these questions, since all the grave accusa- 
tions which were brought against him have fallen 
hannless, we shall only state, that Maskelyne's 
answers are full of documents, and free from passion ; 
both very favourable symptoms. 

Dr. Maskelyne held church preferment from his 
college, and was besides in possession of an easy for- 
tune. He died February 9, 1811, leaving behind 
him an unblemished personal reputation, and a cha- 
racter for scientific utility of the first order. He left 
behind him much evidence of his utility in the la- 
bours and character of the assistants whom he 
formed; all of whom, says Lalande, were useful 
astronomers. The late Dr. Brinkley, Bishop of 
Cloyne, who added the reputation of a distinguished 
mathematician to that of an eminent observer, was 
for some time one of his pupils in the practical part of 
the science. 




Joseph Louis Lagrange was born at Tuna, Jaau- 
ary 25th, 1 136. His great-grandfather was a French- 
man, who entered into the service of the then Duke of 
Savoy i end from this circumstance, as well as his 
subsequent settlement in France, and his always 
writinj; in their language, the French claim him as 
their countryman ; an honour which the Italians ore 
far from conceding to them. 

The father of Lagrange, luckily perhaps for the 
fame of his son, was ruined by some unfortunate 
speculation. The latter used to say, that had he pos- 
sessed fortune, he should probably never have turned 
his attention to the science in which he excelled. He 
was placed at the College of Turin, and applied him- 
self diligently and with enthuBiaani to classical lite- 
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rature, showing no taste at first for mathematics. In 
about a year he began to attend to the geometry of the 
ancients. A memoir of Halley in the Philosophical 
Transactions, on the superiority of modern analysis, 
produced consequences of which the author little 
dreamed. Lagrange met with it, before his views 
upon the subject had settled; and immediately, being 
then only seventeen years old, applied himself to the 
study of the modern mathematics. Before this change 
in his studies, according to Delambre% after it, ac- 
cording to others, but certainly while very young, he 
was elected professor at the Royal School of Artil- 
lery at Turin. We may best convey some notion of 
his early proficiency, by stating without detail, that at 
the age of twenty-thxee we find him — the founder of 
an Academy of Sciences at Turin, whose volumes 
yield in interest to none, and owe that interest princi^ 
pally to his productions, — a member of the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, an honour obtained through 
the medium of Euler, who shortly after announced 
him to Frederic of Prussia as the fittest man in 
Europe to succeed himself, — and settling, finally, a 
most intricate question t of mathematics, which had 
given rise to long discussions between Euier and 
D'Alembert, then perhaps the two first mathema- 
ticians in Europe. He had previously extended the 
method of Euler for the solution of what are called 
isoperimetrical problems, and laid the foundation for 
the Calculus of Variations^ the most decided advance, 
in our opinion, which any one has made since the 
death of Newton. 

In 1764 he gained the prize proposed by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences for an Essay on the Libration of the 

* Eloge de Lagrange, M6moires de I'Institut. 1812. 
t The admissibility of discontinuous functions into the 
intvgraU of partial diifcrential equations. 
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Moon; and in 1*766, that for an Essay on the Theory 
pf the Satellites of Jupiter. In the former of these 
we find him, for the first time, using the principle 
of virtual velocities^ which had hitherto remained 
almost a barren truth, but which he afterwards made, 
in conjunction with the principle known after the 
name of D'Alembert, the foundation of the whole of 
mechanical science. 

In 1766 Euler, intending to return to St. Peters- 
burg, resigned the situation which he held at the 
Court of Berlin, that of director of the physico-mathe- 
matical class of the Academy of Sciences. Frederic 
offered this place to D'Alembert, who refused it for 
himself, but joined with Euler in recommending 
Lagrange. The King of Prussia acceded to their sug- 
gestion, and Lagrange was invited to establish himself 
at Berlin, with a salary equivalent to 6000 francs. 

Lagrange remained at Berlin till after the death of 
Frederic. He here married a lady who was related 
to him, and who came from Tuiin at his request. 
She died after a lingering illness of several years, 
marked by the most unceasing attention on the part 
of her husband, who abandoned his pursuits to devote 
himself entirely to her daring her illness. Never- 
theless the period of his sojourn at Berlin is perhaps 
the brightest of a life, most years of which, from the 
age of eighteen to that of seventy, were sufficient to 
ensure a lasting reputation. He here laid the founda- 
tion of his Theory of Functions, of his general method 
for determining the secular variations of the planetary 
orbits ; and here he wrote his Mecanique Analytique, 

At the death of Frederic, he found that science 
was no longer treated with the same respect at the 
Court of Berlin. He had found from the commence- 
ment of his stay there that foreigners were looked 
upon with dislike, and his spirits had not recovered 
the loss of his wife. Many advantageous offers were 
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made to him by different courts, and among the rest 
by that of France. Mirabeau, who was then at 
Berlin, first pointed out to the ministers of Louis 
XVI. the acquisition which was in their power. 
Lagrange removed to Paris in 1787, and remained 
there till his death. 

He was then weary of his pursuits, and it is said 
that bis Mecanique Analytique, which he had sent 
from Berlin to be printed in Paris, lay unopened by 
himself for more than two years after its publication 
in 1788. He employed himself in the study of eccle- 
siastical and other history, of medicine, botany, and 
metaphysics. When the discoveries of the chemists 
changed the theory and notation of their science, or 
rather created a science where none existed before, he 
threw himself upon the new study with avidity, and 
declared that they had made it easy; as easy as 
algebra. 

In 1 792, being then fifty-six years of age, he mar- 
ried Mile. Lemonnier, daughter of the astronomer of 
that name, and daughter, grand-daughter, and niece 
of members of the Academy of Sciences. This lady 
well deserves honourable mention in every memoir of 
Lagrange, for the affectionate care which she took of 
his declining years. 

When, after the subversion of the monarchy, a com- 
mission was appointed to examine into the system of 
weights and measures, Lagrange was placed at its 
head. In this post he continued, not being included 
in the purification Yfhich. three months after itWota- 
ation deprived the commission of the services of 
Laplace, Coulomb, Brisson, Borda, and Delambre. 
He took no part in politics, and appears to have given 
no offence to any party ; hence, when the government 
of Robespierre commanded all foreigners to quit 
France, an exception was made in his favour by the 
committee of public safety. All hi* (rift\id& V^a.^ 
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advised him to retire from the country ; and the fate 
of Lavoisier and Bailly was sufficient to show that 
scientific talents of the most useful character were no 
protection. He now regretted that he had not fol- 
lowed their advice, and even meditated returning to 
Berlin. He did not, however, put this scheme in 
execution; and as the Normal and Polytechnic 
Schools were successively founded, he was appointed 
to professorships in both. His Lepons^ delivered to 
the former institution, appear in their published series, 
and among them we find the Lepons mr la Theorie 
des FonctionSj which has since appeared as a sepa- 
rate work. 

It is almost needless to say, so well as the pubUc 
know how science was encouraged under the Consu- 
late and the Empire, that Lagrange received from 
Napoleon every possible respect and distinction. The 
titles of senator, count of the empire, grand cordon of 
the legion of honour, &c., were given to him. It is 
also gratifying to be able to add that his abstinence 
from political engagements has left his memory un- 
stained by such imputations as, we know not how 
justly, rest upon that of Laplace. We might have 
omitted to state that he belonged to all the scientific 
academies of Europe ; but that it is necessary, for the 
sake of the scientific reputation of this country, to 
correct an inadvertence into which the able author of 
the ' Life of Lagrange,' in the Biographie Universelley 
appears to have fallen. He states that Lagrange was 
not a member of the Royal Society of London*. The 
fact is, that he was elected in 1798, and his name 
continued on the list of foreign members all the 
remainder of his life. 



* Les principales soci^t^s savantes de L'Europe^ celle de 
Londres exceptee, s*empres8erent de d^corer de son nom la 
liste de leurs membres. 
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About the end of March, 1813, Lagrange was 
seized with a fever, which caused his death. He 
had previously been subject to fits of fainting, in the 
last of which be was found by Madame Lagrange, 
having fallen against a corner of a table. He pre- 
served his senses to the last, and on the 8th of April 
conversed for more than two hours with M.M. 
Monge, Lactip^de, and Chaptal, who were commis- 
sioned by the Emperor to carry him the grand cordon 
of the order of the Reunion. He then promised 
them, not thinking himself so near his end, full de- 
tails of his early life. Unfortunately this promise 
remains unfulfilled, as he died on the 10th of April, 
in his seventy-eighth year. His father had died 
some years before bim at the age of ninety-five, 
having had eleven children, all of whom, except the 
subject of this memoir, and one other, died young. 
Lagrange himself had no children. His private cha- 
racter, as all accounts agree in stating, was most 
exemplary. His manners were peculiarly mild, and 
though occasionally abstracted and absent, he was 
fond of society, particularly that of the young. In 
the earlier part of his life he was attacked in an un- 
worthy manner by Fontaine, who at the same time 
boasted of some discovery which he attributed to him- 
self. Lagrange replied with the urbanity which al- 
ways accompanied his dealings with others, and while 
he overthrew the claim of his opponent, he repaid his 
incivility by the compliment of admitting that his 
talents were such as would have enabled him to 
attain the discovery, if it had not been previously 
made. Such moderation is rare, and as might be 
expected, it was accompanied by the utmost modesty 
in speaking of himself. In the latter half of his life, 
it would have been afiectation in him to have denied 
bis own powers, or spoken slightingly of his own 
discoveries ; nor do we find that he ever did so. In 
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giving opinions or explanations, he broke oflF the 
moment he found that his ideas were not as clear or 
his knowledge as definite, as he had thought when 
he begun ; concluding abruptly with Je ne scUs pas^ 
Je ne sais pas. Among his studies, music found a 
place ; but, though pleased with the art, he used to 
assert that he never heard more than three bars : the 
fourth found him wrapped in meditation, and by his 
own account, he solved very difficult problems in 
these circumstances. He would, therefore, as M. 
Delambre remarks, measure the beauty of a piece of 
music by the mathematical suggestions which he 
derived from it; and his arrangement of the great 
masters would be not a little curious. 

He never would allow a portrait of himself to be 
taken. A very well-executed bust, which is now in 
the Library of the Institute, was made from a sketch 
by a young Italian artist, sent by the Academy of 
Turin. 

Of the character of Lagrange as a philosopher, no 
description, in so few words, can be better than that 
of M. Laplace : " Among the discoverers who have 
most enlarged the bounds of our knowledge, Newton 
and Lagrange appear to me to have possessed in the 
highest degree that happy tact, which leads to the 
discovery of general principles, and which constitutes 
true genius for science. This tact, united with a rare 
degree of elegance in the manner of explaining the 
most abstract theories, is the characteristic of La- 
grange." This power of generalisation distinguishes 
all that he has written, and the student of the 
Mecardque Analytique is amazed when he comes to 
a chapter headed '' Equations Difft^rentielles pour la 
solution de tous les problfemes de Dynamique,'* which, 
on examination, he finds equally applicable, and equally 
applied, to the vibrations of a pendulum or the motion 
of a planet. On the exquisite symmetry of his nota- 
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tion and style, we need not enlarge : the mathemati- 
cian either is acquainted with it, or should become so 
with all speed ; and others will perhaps only smile at 
the notion of one set of algebraical symbols possessing 
more elegance or beauty than another. 

The separate works of Lagrange are — l,Mecanique 
Anolytique, the second edition of which he was 
engaged upon when he died ; the first edition was 
published in 1788. 2. Theorie des Fonctions Analy- 
tiqueSy a system of Fluxions on purely algebraical 
principles ; first edition, 1797; second edition, 1813. 
3. Lepons sur le Calcul des Fonctions; first pub- 
lished separately in 1806. 4. Resolution des Equa* 
tions numeriques ; three editions, in 1798, 1808, and 
1826. To give only a list of his separate memoirs 
would double the length of this life : they will be 
found in the Miscellanea Taurinensia^ tom. i — v., 
and 1784-5; Memoirs of the Berlin Academy^ 
1765 — 1803 ; Recueiis de P Academic des Sciences 
de Paris, 1773-4, and tom. ix. ; Memoires des Savans 
Eirangers, tom. vii. and x. ; Mhnoires de I* Institute 
1808-9; Jmimal de PEcole Poly technique, tom. ii. 
caJiiers 5, 6, tom. viii. cahier 15 ; Seances des 
Ecoles Normales ; and Connoissance des Terns, 
1814, 1817. 




Among the remarkable men of modern times, there is 
perhaps none whose fame is purer from reproach 
than that of Thaddeus Kosciusko. His name is en- 
shrined in the ruins of his unhappy country, which, 
with heroic bravery and devotion, he sought to defend 
against foreign oppression, and foreign domination, 
Kosciusko was horn at Warsaw, about the year 1755. 
He was educated at the school of Cadets, in that city, 
where he distinguished himself so much in scientific 
studies as well as in drawing, that he was selected as 
one of four students of that institution, who were sent 
to travel at the expense of the state, with a view of 
perfecting their talents. In this capacity he visited 
Fimce, where hetemained for several yeaTB, devotiog 
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himself to studies of various kinds. On his return to 
his own country he entered the army, and obtained 
the command of a company. But he was soon 
obliged to expatriate himself again, in order to fly 
from a violent but unrequited passion for the daughter 
of the Marshal of Lithuania, one of the first officers 
of state of the Polish court. 

He bent his steps to that part of North America 
which was then waging its war of independence 
against England. Here he entered the army, and 
served with distinction, as one of the adjutants of 
General Washington. While thus employed, he be- 
came acquainted with La Fayette, Lameth, and other 
distinguished Frenchmen, serving in the same cause, 
atid was honoured by receiving the most flattering 
praises from Franklin, as well as the public thanks 
of the Congress of the United Provinces. He was 
also decorated with the new American order of Cin- 
cinnatus, being the only European, except La Fayette, 
to whom it was given. 

At the termination of the war he returned to his 
own country, where he lived in retirement till the 
year 1789, at which period he was promoted by the 
Diet to the rank of Major-General. That body was 
at this time endeavouring to place its military force 
upon a respectable footing, in the vain hope of re- 
straining and diminishing the domineering influence 
of foreign powers, in what still remained of Poland. It 
also occupied itself in changing the vicious constitu- 
tion of that unfortunate and ill- governed country — in 
rendering the monarchy hereditary — in declaring uni- 
versal toleration — and in preserving the privileges of 
the nobility, while at the same time it ameliorated the 
condition of the lower orders. In all these improve- 
ments, Stanislas Poniatowski, the reigning king, 
readily concurred; though the avowed intention of 
the Diet was^ to render the crovna IxexedoX^rj m ^^ 
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Saxon family. The King of Prussia (Frederic Wil- 
liam II.), who, from the time of the treaty of Cherson 
in 1787, between Russia and Austria, had become 
hostile to the former power, also encouraged the 
Poles in their proceedings ; and even gave them the 
most positive assurances of assisting them, in case 
the changes they were effecting occasioned any attacks 
from other sovereigns. 

Russia at length, having made peace with the 
Turks, prepared to throw her sword into the scale. 
A formidable opposition to the measures of the Diet 
had arisen, even among the Poles themselves, and 
occasioned what was called the confederation of 
Targowicz, to which the Empress of Russia promised 
her assistance. The feeble Stanislas, who had pro- 
claimed the new constitution, in 1791, bound himself 
in 1792 to sanction the Diet of Grodno, which re- 
stored the ancient constitution, with all its vices and 
all its abuses. In the mean while, Frederic William, 
King of Prussia, who had so mainly contributed to 
excite the Poles to their enterprises, basely deserted 
them, and refused to give them any assistance. On 
the contrary, he stood aloof from the contest, waiting 
for that share of the spoil which the haughty Empress 
of the north might think proper to allot to him, as a 
reward of his non-interference. 

But th(Jugh thus betrayed on all sides, the Poles 
were not disposed to submit without a struggle. They 
flew to arms, and found in the nephew of their king, 
the Prince Joseph Poniatowski, a general worthy to 
conduct so glorious a cause. Under his command 
Kosciusko first became known in European warfare. 
He distinguished himself in the battle of Zielenec, 
and still more in that of Dubienska, which took place 
on the 18th of June, 1792. Upon this latter occa- 
sion he defended for six hours, with only four thou- 
sand men, against fifteen thousand Russians, a post 
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which had been slightly fortified in twenty-four hours, 
and at last retired with inconsiderable loss. 

But the contest was too unequal to last ; the pa- 
triots were overwhelmed by enemies from without, 
and betrayed by traitors within, at the head of whom 
was their own sovereign. The Russians took posses- 
sion of the country, and proceeded to appropriate 
those portions of Lithuania and Volhynia, which 
suited their convenience; while Prussia, the friendly 
Prussia, invaded another part of the kingdom. 

Under these circumstances, the most distinguished 
officers in the Polish army retired from the service, 
and of this number was Kosciusko. Miserable at 
the fate of his unhappy country, and at the same time 
an object of suspicion to the ruling powers, he left 
his native land, and retired to Leipsic; where he 
received intelligence of the honour which had been 
conferred upon him by the Legislative Assembly of 
France, who had invested him with the quality of a 
French citizen. 

But his fellow-countrymen were still anxious to 
make another struggle for independence, and they 
unanimously selected Kosciusko as their chief and 
generalissimo. He obeyed the call, and found the 
patriots eager to combat under his orders. Even the 
noble Joseph Poniatowski, who had previously com- 
manded in chief, returned from France, ^whither he 
had retired, and received from the hands of Kosciusko 
the charge of a portion of his army. 

The patriots had risen in the north of Poland, 
to which part Kosciusko first directed his steps. 
Anxious to begin his campaign with an action of 
vigour, he marched rapidly towards Cracow, which 
town he entered triumphantly on the 24th of March, 
1794. He forthwith published a manifesto against 
the Russians; and then, at the head of only five 
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thousand men, he marched to meet their army. He 
encountered, on the 4th of April, ten thousand Rus- 
sians at a place called Wraclawic, and entirely de- 
feated them, after a comhat of four hours. He re- 
turned in triumph to Cracow, and shortly afterwards 
marched along the left hank of the Vistula to Pola- 
hiec, where he estahlished his head-quarters. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of Warsaw, animated 
by the recital of the heroic deeds of their countrymen, 
had also raised the standard of independence, and 
were successful in driving the Russians from the city, 
after a murderous conflict of three days. In Lithu- 
ania and Samogitia an equally successful revolution 
was effected, before the end of April; while the 
Polish troops stationed in Volhynia and Podolia 
marched to the reinforcement of Kosciusko. 

Thus far fortune seemed to smile upon the cause 
of Polish freedom — the scene was, however, about to 
change. The undaunted Kosciusko, having first 
organised a national council to conduct the affairs of 
government, again advanced against the Russians. 
On his march, he met a new enemy, in the person of 
the faithless Frederic William of Prussia; who, 
without having even gone through the preliminary of 
declaring war, had advanced into Poland, at the head 
of forty thousand men. 

Kosciusko, with but thirteen thousand men, at- 
tacked the Prussian army on the 8th of June, at 
Szcekociny. The battle was long and bloody; at 
length, overwhelmed with numbers, he was obliged 
to retreat towards Warsaw. This he effected in so 
able a manner, that his enemies did not dare to 
harass him in his march ; and he effectually covered 
the capital, and maintained his position for two 
months against vigorous and continued attacks. Im- 
mediately after this reverse the Polish General Zaionc- 
zeck lost the battle of Chelm, and the Governor of 
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Cracow had the baseness to deliver the town to the 
Prussians, without attempting a defence. 

These disasters occasioned disturbances among the 
disaffected at Warsaw, which, however, were put 
down by the vigour and firmness of Kosciusko. On 
the 13th of July the forces of the Prussians and Rus- 
sians, amounting to fifty thousand men, assembled 
under the walls of Warsaw, and commenced the siege 
of that city. After six weeks spent before the place, 
and a succession of bloody conflicts, the confederates 
were obliged to raise the siege ; but this respite to the 
Poles was but of short duration. 

Their enemies increased fearfully in number, while 
their own resources diminished. Austria now deter- 
mined to assist in the annihilation of Poland, and 
caused a body of her troops to enter that kingdom. 
Nearly at the same moment, the Russians ravaged Li- 
thuania ; and the two corps of the Russian army, com- 
manded by Suwarof and Fersen, effected their junction 
in spite of the battle of Krupezyce, which the Poles had 
ventured upon with doubtful issue, against the first of 
these commanders, on the 16th of September. 

Upon receiving intelligence of these events, Kos- 
ciusko left Warsaw, and placed himself at the head 
of the Polish army. He was attacked by the very 
superior forces of the confederates on the 10th of 
October, 1794, at a place called Macieiowice, and 
for many hours supported the combat against over- 
whelming odds. At length he was severely wounded, 
and as he fell, he uttered the prophetic words " Firtis 
PoloniceJ* It is asserted, that he had exacted from 
his followers an oath, not to suffer him to fall alive 
into the hands of the Russians, and that in conse- 
quence the Polish cavalry, being unable to carry him 
off, inflicted some severe sabre wounds on him, and 
left him for dead on the field; a savage fidelity. 
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which we half admire even in condemning it. Be 
this as it may, he was recognised and delivered from 
the plunderers by some Cossack chiefs ; and thus was 
saved from death to meet a scarcely less harsh fate — 
imprisonment in a Kussian dungeon. 

Thomas Wawrzecki became the successor of Kos- 
ciusko in the command of the army; but with the 
loss of their heroic leader, all hope had deserted the 
breasts of the Poles. They still, however, fought 
with all the obstinacy of despair, and defended the 
suburb of Warsaw, called Praga, with great gallantry. 
At length this post was wrested from them. Warsaw 
itself capitulated on the 9th of November, 1194 ; and 
this calamity was followed by the entire dissolution of 
the Polish army on the 18th of the same month. 

During this time, Kosciusko remained in prison at 
Petersburgh ; but, at the end of two years, the death 
of his persecutress the Empress Catherine released 
him. One of the first acts of the Emperor Paul was 
to restore him to liberty, and to load him with various 
marks of his favour. Among other gifts of the auto- 
crat was a pension, by which, however, the high- 
spirited patriot would never consent to profit. No 
sooner was he beyond the reach of Russian influence 
than he returned to the donor the instrument, by 
which this humiliating favour was conferred. From 
this period the life of Kosciusko was passed in retire- 
ment. He went first to England, and then to the 
United States of America. He returned to the Old 
World in 1798, and took up his abode in France, 
where he divided his time between Paris, and a 
country-house he had bought near Fontainbleau. 
While here he received the appropriate present of the 
sword of John Sobieski, which was sent to him by 
some of his countrymen serving in the French armies 
in Italy, who had found it in the Shrine at Loretto. 

NapoleoUf when about to invade Poland in 1807, 
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wished to use the name of Kosciusko, in order to rally 
the people of the country round his standard. The 
patriot, aware that no real freedom was to be hoped 
for under such auspices, at once refused to lend him- 
self to his wishes. Upon this the Emperor forged 
Kosciusko's signature to an address to the Poles, 
which was distributed throughout the country. Nor 
would he permit the injured person to deny the 
authenticity of this act in any public manner. The 
real state of the case was, however, made known to 
many through the private representations of Kosciusko ; 
but he was never able to publish a formal denial of 
the transaction till after the fall of Napoleon. 

When the Russians in 1814 had penetrated into 
Champagne, and were advancing towards Paris, they 
were astonished to hear that their former adversary 
was living in retirement in that part of the country. 
The circumstances of this discovery were striking. 
The commune in which Kosciusko lived was sub- 
jected to plunder, and among the troops thus engaged 
he observed a Polish regiment. Transported with 
anger, he rushed among them, and thus addressed the 
officers : *' When I commanded brave soldiers they 
never pillaged ; and I should have punished severely 
subalterns who allowed of disorders such as those 
which we see around. Still more severely should I 
have punished older officers, who authorised such 
conduct by their culpable neglect." — " And who are 
you," was the general cry, " that you dare to speak 
with such boldness to us?" — " I am Kosciusko." 
The eflfect was electric : the soldiery cast down their 
arms, prostrated themselves at his feet, and cast dust 
upon their heads according to a national usage, sup- 
plicating his forgiveness for the fault which they had 
committed. For twenty years the name of Kosciusko 
had not been heard in Poland save as that of an exile ; 
yet it still retained its ancient power over Polish. 
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hearts ; a power i 
generous end. 

The Emperor Alexander honoured him with a lo 
interview, and offered him an asylum in his o' 
countrv. But nothing could induce Kosciueko agi 
to Bee' his unfortunate native land. In 1815 
retired to Soteure, in Switzerland ; where he dii 
October 16th, 1811, in consequence of an injury - 
ceived by a fall (rom his horse. Not long before 
bad abolished slavery upon his Polish estate, a 
declared all his serfs entirely free, by a deed reg 
tered and executed with every formality that cm 
ensure the full perfoimance of his intention. T 
mortal remains of KoGciusko were removed to Pola 
at the expense of Alexander, and have found a fitti 
place of rest in the cathedral of Cracow, between th( 
of his companions in arms, Joseph Poniatowski, a 
the greatest of Polish warriors, John Sobieeki, 





The grandfather of Sir S&muel Romilly, as we learn 
ioiD the following passage of a speech which he 
aade at Bristol, " was born the heir to a considerable 
anded estate at Montpellier, in the South of France- 
lis ancestors had early imbibed and adopted the 
irinciples and doctrines of the Reformed Religion, 
nd he had been educated himself in that religious 
aith. He had the misfortune to live soon after the 
ime when the Edict of Nantes, the great Toleration 
let of the Protestants of France, was revoked by 
jOuis XIV. ; and he found himself exposed to all the 
'exationa and persecutions of a bigoted and tyrannical 
lovemmcnt for worshipping God in the manner in 
»hich he believed was most acceptable to Him. He 
letermincd to free himself from this bondage ; he 
.bandoned his property, he tore himBcU ttdKi. ^a* 
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connexions, and, quitting the country and its tyrant, 
sought an asylum in this land of liberty, where he had 
to support himself only by his own exertions. He 
himself embarked in trade : he educated his sons to 
useful trades ; and he was contented, at his death, to 
leave them, instead of his original patrimony, no 
other inheritance than the habits of industry he had 
given them — the example of his own virtuous life, an 
hereditary detestation of tyranny and injustice, and an 
ardent zeal in the cause of civil and religious free- 
dom." One of these sons became eminent as a 
jeweller, and married Miss Garnault, by whom he 
had a numerous family. Of these three only lived to 
maturity, Thomas, Catherine, and Samuel. Samuel 
was the youngest, and was bom March 1, 1757. 

His father was a man of extreme benevolence, and 
strict integrity ; warm in his affections, and cheerful 
in his disposition. Under the influence of his pre- 
cepts and example the moral character of Samuel 
Romilly was formed; for his mother, from an ha- 
bitual state of bad health, was incapable of superin- 
tending the early education of her children, which 
was consequently much neglected. Samuel and his 
brother were sent to a common dav-school,the master 
of which pretended to teach Latin, although really 
ignorant of that language. It was at one time con- 
templated to train him to commercial business in the 
house of the Flu dyers, who were then considerable 
merchants in the city, and near relations of his 
family : but the sudden death of both the partners of 
that house put an end to these projects ; and in the 
absence of other occupation, his father employed 
him in keeping his accounts, and sometimes receiv- 
ing orders from customers. He had thus leisure to 
cultivate tastes more congenial to his nature ; and at 
the age of fourteen he commenced that self-education, 
to which he owed all his future success. Every 
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volume of his father's little collection, and of the 
circulating lihraries in the neighbourhood, was anxi- 
ously and attentively perused. Ancient and modem 
history, treatises on science, works of criticism, travels, 
and English poetry, were among his favourite books. 
But a passion for poetry soon predominated over 
other tastes ; and from admiring the poetry of others 
he aspired at becoming a poet himself. He wrote 
eclogues, songs, and satires, translated passages from 
French poets, and imitated English ones ; and resolv- 
ing to devote himself steadily to literature he hoped 
to acquire fame as an author. He now set about 
learning Latin in earnest ; and was soon able, by 
dint of unremitting assiduity, and with some assist- 
ance from a private tutor, to understand the easier 
Latin authors. In the course of about three years he 
had read through Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus three 
times ; he had studied almost the whole of Cicero, as 
well as the principal poets ; he had gone through the 
Latin translations of the Greek historians, orators, 
and philosophers ; and had made numerous transla- 
tions from the Latin classics into English, which he 
retranslated into Latin. This double exercise he 
found to be eminently useful in rendering him, what 
he at length became, a very excellent scholar. In 
addition to these studies, he attended lectures on 
natural philosophy, painting, architecture, and ana- 
tomy. 

In the mean while he felt his father's business 
become every day more irksome ; and it was defini- 
tively arranged that he should enter into some branch 
of the law ; a plan which he was enabled to execute by 
the accession to the family of a considerable legacy. 
At the age of sixteen he was articled to Mr. Lally 
for five years, with a view of succeeding to him as 
one of the six clerks in Chancery. The society, 
however, of Mr. Lally and the p\xis\)il oi Vi^^lX&tw:^ 
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tastes had greater attractions for him than the regular 
occupation of the office; and although he scrupulously 
performed the duties required of him, his favourite 
classics engrossed a large portion of his time, and his 
mind was still intent upon a life of peaceful retire- 
ment, and the prospect of literary fame. 

At the expiration of the term of his apprenticeship, 
however, he determined, much against the opinion of 
many of his friends, to study at one of the inns of 
court, and to be called to the bar. His real motive 
in deciding against a clerkship in chancery, which 
was then only to be obtained by purchase, was little 
suspected at the time ; it was, that he might not be 
obliged to call for his share of the legacy just alluded 
to, amounting to 2000Z. ; which he knew it would be 
very inconvenient to his father to pay. This trait of 
pious benevolence was, by a just retribution, the 
pivot upon which his future fortunes more immedi- 
ately turned. 

It was not till he had attained his twenty-first year 
that he entered upon these new studies; and they 
were pursued with so much persevering assiduity, 
that at length he became seriously indisposed, and 
all application was for months prohibited by his medi- 
cal advisers. So serious an interruption to his pur- 
suits was likely to be most injurious to him in his 
profession ; when, fortunately, an opportunity oc- 
curred of making an excursion to the continent. The 
Rev. John Roget, who had recently married his sister, 
had been attacked with a pulmonary complaint^ 
which obliged him to remove with her to a southern 
climate, leaving behind them in England their first 
and then only child. They were no sooner settled at 
Lausanne than they ardently desired to have this 
child conveyed to them, and Mr. Romilly, from a 
deep sense of the obligations he already owed to his 
brother-in-law for assisting him in his studies, and 
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supplying that judicious and well-timed encourage- 
ment, which, on a susceptible and ardent mind, ever 
acts as the most powerful incentive to exertion, readily 
undertook the charge. The change of air and scene, 
the lively interest he took in visiting new countries, 
and the consciousness of rendering no small service to 
relatives to whom he was most affectionately attached, 
produced a rapid and favourable change upon his 
health. Still more important was the effect produced 
on the tone of his mind by this renewed intercourse 
with a friend, who had early discerned his latent 
abilities and extraordinary capacity, and who, on this 
occasion, placing before his view the wide field on 
which those talents might be advantageously exer- 
cised, and the important services he might thus be 
capable of rendering to his fellow-creatures, produced 
impressions which were indelible, and which, as he 
himself has often said, had a marked influence upon 
the subsequent events of his life. 

On his return to England he resumed his studies 
with renovated strength and with redoubled ardour. 
He was called to the bar in 1783. More than ten 
years, however, elapsed before any real prospect of 
isuccess opened to him in his profession. It is true 
that he was employed in drawing pleadings in chan- 
cery, and this business gradually increased ; but it 
never required him to open his lips in court ; and al- 
though he regularly attended the Midland circuit, he 
had no connexions on it, and it was not until he 
commenced an attendance on the sessions that the 
circuit at length became a source of some profit to 
him. In 1792 he appeared for the first time as a 
leader : in a short time he was employed in almost 
every case, and not many years passed before he was 
at the head of his circuit. 

But we are anticipating a later period. In 1784 
Mr. Romilly became acquainted Yfitl[i Mvt^^<^>\^ %:cl^ 
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through him with Lord Lansdowne. That nobleman 
appreciated the knowledge and character of the rising 
lawyer, and, becoming intimate with him, did all in 
his power to encourage and bring forth his talents. 
About the same time there was published a tract by 
the Rev. Dr. Madan, entitled ' Thoughts on Execu- 
tive Justice.' It had attracted some attention, and 
was so much admired by Lord Lansdowne, that he 
suggested to his friend the task of writing a treatise 
in the same spirit. But Mr. Romilly was so much 
shocked at the principle upon which it proceeded, 
namely, that of rigidly executing the criminal code in 
all cases, barbarous and sanguinary as it then was, 
that, instead of adopting its doctrines, he sat down to 
refute them. The triumphant reply which he drew 
up and published anonymously did not meet with 
the success it deserved. Nevertheless he had the 
satisfaction of hearing it praised from the bench ; and 
Lord Lansdowne himself had the singular candour 
to acknowledge the merit of a production, which, 
although written at his own suggestion, was at 
variance with the opinions he had desired to see 
inculcated. 

Allusion has been made to Mr. Romilly*s acquaint- 
ance with Mirabeau. He was one of those of whose 
talents Mirabeau had availed himself on more than one 
occasion. It is unnecessary, however, to mention more 
than the following instance, which is too characteris- 
tic to be omitted. During one of Mr. Romilly's visits 
to Paris, in 1788, curiosity led him to see the prison 
of the Bic^tre, and on meeting Mirabeau the next 
day, he described to him all the horror and disgust 
with which the place had inspired him. Mirabeau, 
struck with the force of his description, begged him 
to express it in writing, and to be allowed to use it. 
Mirabeau translated and published this account in a 
pamphlet, which, in spite of the title, ' Lettre d'un 
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Voyageur Anglais sur la Prison de Bic^tre,' was 
everywhere ascribed to him ; while the real author, 
on his return to England, printed his own MS. in the 
* Repository,' as the translation, although it was in 
fact the original. 

It was not till the autumn of 1196, when on a visit 
to Bowood, the country-seat of Lord Lansdowne, that 
Mr. Romilly first met Miss Garbett, to whom he was 
afterwards united, and who formed the charm of the 
remainder of his existence. With such sacred in- 
ducements to renew his efforts in his profession, his 
advancement was proportion ably rapid. On November 
6, 1800, he was appointed king's counsel; and it was 
soon clear that he might aspire to the highest ranks 
of his profession. In 1806 he was made Solicitor- 
general, under the administration of Mr. Fox and 
Lord Grenville. He was, much against his will, 
knighted on his appointment ; and was brought into 
Parliament, by the Government, for Queen borough. 
Soon after, he was called upon to sum up the evidence 
on the trial of Lord Melville; a duty which he per- 
formed with consummate skill, though with a feeble- 
ness of voice which deprived his most able speech of 
its just effect in the vast hall where it was delivered. 

During the first session of his parhamentary career, 
Sir Samuel Romilly confined himself principally to 
questions of law, and seldom addressed the House, 
except in committee; but in the beginning of 1807 
he took a more prominent part, aud made his first 
great speech in favour of the abolition of the Slave- 
trade — a speech, which at once placed him on a level 
with the most successful orators of the day. In this 
subject he had always felt deep interest. From his 
earliest youth he had expressed the warmest indigna- 
tion against this infamous traffic ; he had translated, 
with a view to publication, Condorcet's pamphlet 
against West Indian slavery, and at X\ie\i^^\\!CDA»5s^^*l 

YOL, IV, o 
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the French Revolution he had written an eloquent 
paper against the Slave-trade, and had transmitted it 
to his friend Dumont, from whom he trusted it would 
pass to Mirabeau, and would remind him of the im- 
portance of the question, at a time when a compara- 
tively slight effort would have settled it in that 
country for ever. These previous efforts had pro- 
duced no effect ; but he had afterwards the satisfac- 
tion of belonging to the ministry to whom the honour 
was due of abolishing the Slave-trade, and of thus 
preparing the way for putting an end to slavery it- 
self. This ministry were soon after dismissed from 
their offices, for not sacrificing their opioions in favour 
of Catholic emancipation to the lamentable and per- 
severing prejudices entertained by George III. on 
that question, prejudices adopted by his son and suc- 
cessor, to the infinite detriment of his dominions. 

On the dissolution of parliament which followed, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, having procured for himself a 
seat for Wareham, lost no time in re-introducing a 
measure, which had been rejected in the former par- 
liament, to enable a creditor to obtain the payment 
of his debts from the lauded property of persons 
dying indebted. With a view to prevent opposition, 
he had confined the operation of his measure to free- 
hold estates only. The bill, however, even in this 
modified form, met with the greatest opposition. Its 
introduction by Sir Samuel was ascribed to " his 
hereditary love of democracy;" it was denounced by 
Canning " as the first step of something that might 
end like the French Revolution, and as a dangerous 
attack against the aristocracy, which was thus to be 
sacrificed to the commercial interest;" and it was 
finally rejected by a considerable majority. Rather 
than give up his object entirely, he determined to 
make another concession to the prejudices of his op- 
ponents 'y and a few [days after the rejection of the 
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measure, on introducing a second bill on the same 
subject, he limited its operation to the landed estates 
of traders. This expedient succeeded ; the aristo- 
cracy, caring little what became of traders' estates, 
suffered the bill to pass both houses without the 
slightest opposition, and it received the Royal assent 
in August, 1807. After the lapse of seven years, he 
made fresh attempts in favour of his original bill, but 
in vain. It was indeed carried by the Commons, iu 
1814, by a majority of nearly two to one ; and again 
in the same house, in the two succeeding years, with- 
out the slightest opposition ; but on all these occasions 
it was as regularly rejected by the House of Peers. 
The original measure, including copyhold as well as 
freehold estates, has recently become part of the law 
of the land. 

During the vacation of 1807 Sir Samuel Romilly 
prepared some of those reforms in the criminal law, 
by which he is most known to the public. For many 
years he had been intent on the subject, and had 
made it his particular study. During repeated visits 
to the continent, he never missed an opportunity of 
attending any important trial; and for the sixteen 
years dmring which he attended the circuit, he had 
been in the habit of noting down whatever appeared 
to him worthy of observation in the criminal courts. 
Shocked at instances of judicial injustice, which thus 
fell under his notice, he had secretly resolved that, if 
it should ever be in his power, he would endeavour 
to provide a remedy for such gross abuses. The 
principles of his intended reforms were contained in 
his answer to Dr. Madan. He held that the pre- 
vention of crime is more effectually accomplished by 
certainty than by severity of punishment; that to 
approximate to certainty of punishment, it was neces- 
sary to mitigate the severities of the penal code ; that, 
tudega this were done, there would still b^ q^xl m^«^ 
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position on the part of the public to prosecute, of 
witnesses to give evidence, of juries to convict, and 
even of judges to put in execution the sentences they 
had themselves passed ; — that all these were so many 
chances of escape offered to a culprit, operating 
rather as encouragements than as checks to crime. 
These doctrines, then so new, although now received 
as axioms, made but few converts at first ; and it 
was not till they were again brought before the 
public in the House of Commons, in 1808, that they 
attracted some of that attention to which they were 
entitled. One of his first bills, which repealed the 
punishment of death for stealing privately from the 
person to the amount of five shillings, passed both 
houses with but little opposition ; but, as the num- 
ber of prosecutions increased in consequence, it was 
alleged that the crime itself had increased, and that 
all similar reforms would be attended with similar 
mischief. Romilly urged in vain, that, when the 
measure was under consideration, he had foretold that 
it would produce an increase of prosecutions; and 
that this, far from being an argument against the mi- 
tigation of punishment, was the best proof of its 
efficacy. In vain did he defend his principle, with 
the varied stores of his knowledge, with the most 
powerful arguments, and with the eloquence of deep 
conviction. The mature reflections of above thirty 
years' study and experience were treated as the rash 
innovations of a wild theorist. The effect of govern- 
ment circulars was too seldom counteracted bv the 
attendance of his own political friends; no party 
advantage could be gained from such enlightened 
labours; there was no large and powerful body in 
the country to second his efforts; and when, at 
length, after unremitting perseverance, he occasion* 
ally succeeded in carrying a bill through the Com- 
mons, it was rarely permitted to pass through the 
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ordeal of the Upper House. But these eflTorts were 
Dot thrown away. His views, ably and diligently 
supported by Sir James Mackintosh and others, have 
since been confirmed and acted on even by his poli- 
tical opponents. The credit which was due to him 
who had sown the seed has since been claimed by 
those who reaped it ; but the harvest is not lost to 
the pubhc. 

But Romilly did not shrink from taking an active 
part on questions more generally interesting to the 
public, even though the avowal of his opinions might 
endanger his advancement in life. A remarkable 
instance of this kind occurred in the beginning of 
1809, when the conduct of the Duke of York was 
brought before the house by Colonel Wardle. He 
was aware that to support this inquiry would not be 
less obnoxious to many members of the former go- 
vernment than to those then in office. It had been 
significantly intimated to him that the Prince of 
Wales would consider any attack on the duke as an 
attack on himself; and he felt under some obligation 
to the Prince, for having formerly offered him a seat 
in parliament, which, however, he had declined. 
Such was his position: entertaining, however, a 
strong opinion on the subject, he resolved not to 
abandon his duty ; and he spoke and voted in favour 
of the motion. He concluded his speech in these 
words: "The venerable judge* who took an early 
part in the discussion of this question has attested 
the sincerity of his vote by an affecting allusion to 
his age and infirmities, to the few inducements which 
the remainder of his life presented to him. I can- 
not say the same thing. Not labouring under the 
same affliction, and not having arrived at the same 

* Mr. Burton, a Welsh jiidp;e, who whs then at the age of 
nearly seventy, and de])rJvtd of hb sigYit. 
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period of life, i may reasonably be allowed' few* n 
and for those who axe most dear to me, to in 
hopes of prosperity yet to come. Reflecting c 
vicissitudes of human life, I may entertain f 
hensions of adversity and persecution which pc 
await me. I have, however, the satisfaction 
fleet, that it is not possible for me to hope to c 
in any way the most remote, advantages froi 
vote which upon this occasion I shall give, and 
the part which I have thought it my duty to ao 
These anticipations were afterwards corrob 
by several persons, who told him, that after s 
speech, he must give up all thoughts of ever 
Chancellor. The public also felt that he had n 
sacrifice in their cause. Thanks were voted t 
in conjunction with Mr. Whitbread, Lord Folk 
and some others, from the City of London, Live 
Carmarthen, Wiltshire, Bristol, Berwick, &c. 
and he was invited by the Livery of London to 8 
lie dinner, as a mark of approbation of his coi 
He declined, however, to accept the intended he 
and his answers to the addresses were drawn u] 
that unaffected modest)^, and love of simple 
which were so peculiarly characteristic of his 
Instead of dwelling upon his own merit, he drc 
picture of what would have been thought of hii 
he pursued an opposite course. ** Seeing the < 
he said in his answer to the Livery, " in the lig 
which I saw it, to have acted otherwise than I 
must have been base enough to have deserted m^ 
lie duty upon a most important occasion, froi 
mean apprehension that to discharge my duty 
be attended with personal disadvantage to myse 
there be much merit in not having been actuat 
such unworthy motives, (which I cannot tliinl 
if there be,) that merit I certainly may pi 
to, &c." 
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The course which he took in the year following on 
the imprisonment of Gale Jones, and the alleged 
breach of privilege by Sir Francis Burdett, was again 
at variance with that adopted by either of the two 
great parties in the house. The Opposition as well 
as the Ministry, and all the lawyers who took any 
part in the debate, concurred in thinking the paper 
written by Sir Francis Burdett a breach of privilege, 
and deserving of punishment of one kind or another ; 
while Romilly maintained that the house had no juris- 
diction to take cognisance of the oflfence. He did not 
dispute the right to imprison for a breach of privilege 
which obstructed their proceedings, but he denied the 
right and the policy of doing so for the publication of 
animadversions on matters already concluded. He 
urged that these latter questions " ought not to be de- 
cided on by the house, which thus constituted itself 
prosecutor, party, and judge, without aflfording to the 
accused the opportunity of even hearing the charges 
preferred against him ; but they ought to be left to 
the ordinary tribunals, the courts of law." These 
arguments, disregarded at the time, were amply justi- 
fied by the events which followed. The folly of the 
course adopted was proved by serious disturbances, 
attended with the loss of life ; petitions couched in the 
most disrespectful language were sent up, and in- 
serted on the Journals ; and the question of the pri- 
vileges of the Commons came, in the first instance, 
before the courts of law, and was finally decided by 
the House of Lords. Invitations to public dinners 
were again sent to him, which he again declined ; and 
addresses of thanks were voted " for the stand he had 
made in favour of the dominion of the law, against 
arbitrary discretion and undefined privilege." 

But it was not only in this way that the public 
showed how much they appreciated his integrity and 
independence. In 1812 he was ptea«>ed Iq^w^ Vcosv- 
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self to be put in nomination for several large consti- 
tuencies; amongst others for Liverpool, Chester, 
Middlesex, and Bristol. At Bristol, his past political 
conduct was considered a sufficient guarantee for the 
future ; no pledge was required of him, and he was to 
be put to no expense, and it was agreed that he should 
be excused from personal canvass. On terms so ho- 
nourable he consented to be put in nomination ; and 
although a total stranger in the town, his reception 
was most encouraging, and there seemed every pros- 
pect of success. Nevertheless the common but dis- 
honest maxim, of every thing being fair at an election, 
being acted upon by the opposite party, it was soon 
evident that he would not be returned ; and on the 
seventh day he resigned any further contest. 

Although his opinions were not as yet to receive 
the sanction of any large and popular constituency, he 
did not relax his efforts in favour of the rights and 
interests of the people. On being returned for 
Horsham, during the six sessions which this parlia- 
ment lasted, we find him the same strenuous advocate 
for civil liberty and religious toleration in the most 
extensive sense of the words, at home and abroad ; 
the same determined enemy to peculation and corrup- 
tion, the same ardent and judicious reformer of the 
laws ; " incapable on every occasion of being swerved 
from his duty by the threats of power, the allure- 
ments of the great, the temptations of private interest, 
or even the seduction of popular favour. All the toil, 
the pain, and the fatigue of his duties were his own ; 
all the advantage which resulted from his labours were 
for the public." 

He spoke and voted against military flogging, the 
game laws, the punishment of the pillory, the poor 
laws, the law' of libel, and lotteries ; against the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act, Lord Sidmouth's 
ircular letter, and the employment of spies and 
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infonners ; and against the persecution'of the Protest- 
ants in France, and the Alien bill at home ; in favour 
of Catholic emancipation, the education of the poor, 
and the liberty of the press. He was always a zealous 
advocate for peace ; against the system of the corn 
laws, and all restrictions on commerce, and he was in 
favour of an extensive change in the representation of 
the people, of shortening the duration of parliament, 
and ensuring the free exercise of the elective franchise. 
He was also in favour of the promulgation of laws, of 
allowing counsel to prisoners, of giving compensation 
to those who had been unjustly accused, of greatly ex- 
tending the rules respecting the admission of evidence ; 
of introducing secondary punishments, and of institut- 
ing a public prosecutor ; and all this not more for the 
sake of humanity towards the guilty, than for the 
great ends of justice, the prevention of crime, and the 
reform of criminals. 

At the conclusion of this parliament in 1818, Sir 
Samuel Romilly, after having again been invited to 
stand for several large constituencies, by any of which 
he was assured he would be elected, was at length put 
in nomination for Westminster ; and although he was 
violently opposed by the court on the one side, and by 
the ultra popular party on the other ; although, during 
the whole of the contest, he was calmly pursuing his 
professional duties in the Court of Chancery, and 
never once appeared on the hustings till the conclu- 
sion, he was returned at the head of the poll. After 
his election, he did all in his power to avoid the cere- 
mony of chairing ; but on his objections being over- 
ruled, his greatest pleasure was when, after he had 
addressed the multitude from the windows of Burling- 
ton House, he was able to escape by a back door, and 
walk by the less frequented streets to his home, there 
to receive congratulations no less hearty, and more 
congenial to his temper and taste. But 1\g did \\a\. 
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live to take his seat. A life of uninterrupted and 
rarely equalled domestic happiness, and of great suc- 
cess in his professional and political career, was sud- 
denly embittered by the loss of that being, to whom he 
had been deeply and devotedly attached for above 
twenty years, and with whom he had ever considered 
his happiness and prosperity as being indissolubly 
connected. He sank under this calamity, and man- 
kind were deprived of his services for ever.* 

Romilly was reserved and silent in general society, 
but affectionate, entertaining, and instructive with his 
friends ; and full of joyousness, humour, and playful- 
ness with his children, and in the bosom of his family. 
He was endowed with a lively imagination ; he was 
fond of retirement, and was a passionate admirer of 
the beauties of nature. Indefatigable in his profession 
and in parliament, he yet found time to keep up with 
the literature of the day, to write criticisms on the 
books which he read, to keep a regular diary of his 
political career, and to compose essays on various 
branches of the criminal law. His eloquence was of 
that kind which never fails to make a lasting impres- 
sion : it was Ml of earnest conviction and deep sensi- 
bility. He was a great master of sarcasm, but he 
considered it an unfair weapon, and rarely employed 
it. So jealous was he of liis independence, that when 
he was solicitor-general, and one of his nephews was 
peculiarly anxious to be placed in the Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich, he refused to lay himself under 
any obligation, even for so slight a favour ; and the 
application was never made. Few ever gained so 

* Strong symptoms of an incipient brain fever showed 
themselves, and these increased so rapidly as to produce, be- 
fore they could be checked, a temporary delirium, as most 
frequently happens in that malady ; and in this paroxysm he 
terminated his existence, November 22, 1818, three days after 
Lady Romilly's death. 
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large a portion of public favour, and yet so studiously 
avoided courting popularity ; and no one ever rose 
higher in the esteem of his political contemporaries. 
Unsullied in character as a lawyer, as a politician, 
and as a man, his life, which was prolonged to the 
i^e of sixty- one, was a life of happiness and of ho- 
nour. No statues are erected to his memory ; no 
titles descend to his children ; but he has bequeathed 
a richer, a prouder, and a more lasting inheritance, 
than any which the world can bestow : the recollection 
of hi* virtues is still fresh in the minds of his country- 
men, and the sacriiices he made in the cause of hu- 
manity will not be forgotten by mankind. 




Those who by cultivating the arts of peace have 
risen from obscurity to fame and wealth, eeldom leave 
to the biographer euch ample memorials of their pri- 
vate lives as he could wish to work upon. The de- 
tails of a life spent in the laboratory or in the work- 
shop rarely present much variety, or possess much 
interest, escept when treated scientifically for the 
benefit of the scientific reader. Such is the case with 
James Watt : the histcry of big long and [irospcrous 
life is little more than the history of his Bcieotific 
pursuits ; and this must plead our escuse if it chance 
that the reader should here find le^s personal inform- 
ation about him than he may desire. Fortunately his 
character has been sketched before it was too late, 
by the masterly hand of one who knew him well. 
Most of the accounts of him already published trc 
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said, by those best qualified to judge, to be inaccurate. 
The same authority is pledged to the general correct- 
ness of the article ' Watt,' in the Supplement to the 
* Encyclopsedia Britannica,' and from that article the 
facts of this short memoir are taken. 

Both the grandfather and uncle of James Watt 
were men of some repute in the West of Scotland, 
as mathematical teachers and surveyors. His father 
was a merchant at Greenock, where Watt was born, 
June 19, 1736, and where he received the rudiments 
of his education. Our knowledge of the first twenty 
years of his life may be comprised in a few short sen- 
tences. At an early age he manifested a partiality 
for the practical part of mechanics, which he retained 
through life, taking pleasure in the manual exercise 
of his early trade, even when hundreds of hands were 
ready to do his bidding. In his eighteenth year he 
went to London, to obtain instruction, in the profes- 
sion of a mathematical instrument maker; but he 
remained there little more than a year, being com- 
pelled to return home by the precariousness of his 
health. 

In 1757, shortly after his return home, he was 
appointed instrument-maker to the University of 
Glasgow, and accommodated with premises within 
the precincts of that learned body. Kobert Simpson, 
Adam Smith, and Dr. Black, were then some of the 
professors ; and from communication with such men 
Watt could not fail to derive the most valuable mental 
discipline. With Dr. Black, and with John Robison, 
then a student, afterwards eminent as a mathemati- 
cian and natural philosopher, he formed a friendship 
which was continued through life. In 1763 he re- 
moved into the town of Glasgow, intending to prac- 
tice as a civil engineer, and in the following year was 
married to his cousin JMiss Miller. 

In the winter of 1763-4 his mind was directed to 
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the earnest prosecution of those inventions which h^ve 
made his name celebrated over the world, by having 
to repair a working model of a steam-engine on New- 
comen's construction, for the lectures of the Professor 
of Natural Philosophy. In treating this subject, we 
must presume that the reader possesses a competent 
acquaintance with the history and construction of the 
steam-engine. Those who do not possess the requi- 
site knowledge will find it briefly and clearly stated 
in a short treatise written by Mr. Farey, and in many 
works of easy access. Newcomen's engine, at the 
time of which we speak, was of the last and most 
approved construction. The moving power was the 
weight of the air pressing on the upper side of a 
piston working in a cylinder, steam being employed 
at the t^mination of each downward stroke to raise 
the piston with its load of air up again, and then to 
form a vacuum by its condensation when cooled by a 
jet of cold water, which was thrown into the cylinder 
when the admission of steam was stopped. Upon 
repairing the model. Watt was struck by the incapa^ 
bility of the boiler to produce a sufficient supply of 
steam, though it was larger in proportion to the cylin- 
der than was usual in working engines. This arose 
from the nature of the cylinder, which being made of 
brass, a better conductor of heat than cast-iron, and 
presenting, in consequence of its small size, a much 
larger surface in proportion to its solid content than 
the cylinders of working engines, necessarily cooled 
faster between the strokes, and therefore at every fresh 
admission consumed a greater proportionate quantity 
of steam. But being made aware of a much greater 
consumption of steam than he had imagined, he was 
not satisfied without a thorough inquiry into the 
cause. With this view he made experiments upon 
the merits of boilers of different constructions ; on the 
effect of substituting a less perfect conductor, as 
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wood, for the material of the cylinder ; on the quan- 
tity of coal required to evaporate a given quantity of 
water ; on the degree of expansion of water in the 
shape of steam : and he constructed a boiler which 
showed the quantity of water evaporated in a given 
time, and thus enabled him to calculate the quantity 
of steam consumed at each stroke of the engine. This 
proved to be several times the content of the cylinder. 
He soon discovered that, whatever the size and con- 
struction of the cylinder, an admission of hot steam 
into it must necessarily be attended with very great 
waste, if, in condensing the steam previously admitted, 
that vessel had .been cooled down sufficiently to pro- 
duce a vacuum at all approaching to a perfect one. 
If, on the other hand, to prevent this waste, he cooled 
it less thoroughly, a considerable quantity of steam 
remained uncondensed within, and by its resistance 
weakened the power of the descending stroke. These 
considerations pointed out a vital defect in Newco- 
men's construction ; involving either a loss of steam, 
and consequent waste of fuel, or a loss of power from 
the piston's descending at every stroke through a 
very imperfect vacuum. 

It soon occurred to Watt, that if the condensation 
were performed in a separate vessel, one great evil, 
the cooling of the cylinder, and consequent waste of 
steam, would be avoided. The idea once started, he 
soon verified it by experiment., By means of an ar- 
rangement of cocks, a communication was opened 
between the cylinder, and a distinct vessel exhausted 
of its air, at the moment when the former was filled 
with steam. The vapour of course rushed to fill up 
the vacuum, and was there condensed by the applica- 
tion of external cold, or by a jet of water : so that 
fresh steam being continually drawn off from the 
cylinder to supply the vacuum continually created, the 
density of that which remained might be ledufied 
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within any assignable limits. This was the great 
and fundamental improvement. 

Stilly however, there was a radical defect in the 
atmospheric engine, inasmuch as the air being ad- 
mitted into the cyHnder at every stroke, a great deal 
of heat was abstracted, and a proportionate quantity 
of steam wasted. To remedy this. Watt excluded the 
air from'the cylinder altogether, and recurred to the 
original plan of making steam the moving power of 
the engine, not a mere agent to produce a vacuum. 
In removing the difficulties of construction which 
beset this new plan he displayed great ingenuity and 
powers of resource. On the old plan, if the cylinder 
was not bored quite true, or the piston not accurately 
fitted, a little water poured upon the top rendered it 
perfectly air-tight, and the leakage into the cylinder 
was of little consequence, so long as the injection 
water was thrown into that vessel. But on the new 
plan, no water could possibly be admitted within the 
cylinder ; and it was necessary, not merely that the 
piston should be air-tight, but that it should work 
through an air-tight collar, that no portion of the 
steam admitted above it might escape. This he 
accomplished by packing the piston and the stuffing- 
box, as it is called, through which the piston-rod 
works, with hemp. A farther improvement consisted 
in equalising the motion of the engine by admitting 
the steam alternately above and below the piston, by 
which the power is doubled in the same space, and 
with the same strength of material. The vacuum of 
the condenser was perfected by adding a powerful 
pump, which at once drew off the condensed, and 
injection water, and with it any portion of air which 
might find admission, as this would interfere with 
the action of the engine, if allowed to accumulate. 
His last great change was to cut off the communica- 
tion between the cylinder and the boiler, when a por- 
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lion only, as one-third or one-half, of the stroke was 
performed ; leaving it to the expansive power of the 
steam to complete it. By this, economy of steam was 
obtained; together with the power of varying the 
effort of the engine according to the work which it has 
to do, by admitting the steam through a greater or 
smaller portion of the stroke. 

These are the chief improvements which Watt 
effected at different periods of his life. Of the patient 
ingenuity by which they were rendered complete, and 
the many beautiful contrivances by which he gave to 
senseless matter an almost instinctive power of self- 
adjustment, with precision of action more than belongs 
to any animated being, we cannot speak ; nor would 
it be easy to render description intelligible without 
the help of diagrams. His first patent bears date 
June 5, 1169, so that some time elapsed between the 
invention and publication of his improvements. The 
delay arose partly from his own want of fiinds, and 
the difficulty of finding a person possessed of capital, 
who could appreciate the merit of his invention; 
partly from his own increasing occupation as a civil 
engineer. In that capacity he soon acquired reputa- 
tion, and was employed in various works of import- 
ance. In 176T he made a survey for a canal, pro- 
jected, but not executed, between the Clyde and 
Forth. He also made the original survey for the 
Crinan Canal, since carried into effect by Mr. Rennie ; 
and was employed extensively in forming harbours, 
deepening rivers, constructing bridges, and all the 
most important labours of his profession. The last, 
and greatest work of this kind on which he was 
employed, was a survey for a canal between Fort 
William and Inverness, where the Caledonian Canal 
now runs. 

At last Dr. Roebuck, the establisher of the Carron 
iron-works, became AVatt's partner iiv t\v^ ^^^\vV.^ 
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iipon condition that he should supply the necessary 
funds for hringing out the invention, and receive in 
xeturn two-thirds of the profit. That gentleman, how- 
ever, was unahle to fulfil his share of the contract, 
and in 1774 resigned his interest to Mr. Boulton, the 
proprietor of the Soho works, near Birmingham. 
Watt then determined to remove his residence to 
England ; a step to which he prohably was rendered 
more favourable by the death of his wife in 1773. In 
1775, Parliament, in consideration of [the national 
importance of Mr. Watt's inventions, and the diffi- 
culty and expense of introducing them to public 
notice, prolonged the duration of his patent for twenty- 
five years. 

The partners now erected engines for pumping 
water upon a large scale, and it was found by com- 
parative trials that the saving of fuel amounted to 
three-fourths of the whole quantity consumed by the 
engines formerly in use. This fact once established, 
the new machine was soon introduced into the deep 
mines of Cornwall, where, of all places, its merits 
could best be tried. The patentees were paid by 
receiving one-third of the savings of fuel. From the 
time that the new value of their invention was fully 
proved, Messrs. Boulton and Watt had to maintain a 
harassing contest with numerous invaders of their 
patent rights ; and it was not until near the expira- 
tion of the patent in 1800, that the question was defi- 
nitively settled in their favour. These attacks, how- 
ever, did not prevent Watt from realising an ample 
fortune, the well-earned reward of his industry and 
ability, with which he established himself at Heath- 
field, in the county of Stafford. 

At one period Watt devoted much attention to the 
construction of a rotary engine, in which the power 
of the steam should be applied directly to produce cir- 
cular motion. Like all who have yet attempted to 
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result, and turned his attention in consequence to 
discover the best means of converting reciprocal into 
rotary motion. For this purpose he originally in- 
tended to use the crank ; but having been forestalled 
hy a neighbouring manufacturer, who took out a 
patent for it, having obtained his knowledge, as it is 
laid, surreptitiously from one of Watt's workmen, he 
invented the combination called the sun and planet 
wheels. Afterwards he recurred to the crank, with- 
out a shadow of opposition from the patentee. He 
was also the author of that elegant contrivance, the 
parallel motion, which superseded the old-fashioned 
beam and chain, and rendered possible the introduc- 
tion of the double engine, in which an upward, as 
well as a downward force is applied. 

His attention, however, was not confined to the 
subject of steam. He invented a copying machine, 
for which he took out a patent, in 1780. In the 
winter of 1784-5, he erected an apparatus, the first of 
its kind, for warming his apartments by steam. He 
also introduced into England the method of bleaching 
with oxymuriatic acid, or chlorine, invented and com- 
municated to him for publication by his friend Ber- 
thoUet. Towards the conclusion of life, he con- 
structed a machine for making fac-similes of busts 
and other carved work ; and also busied himself in 
forming a composition for casts, possessing much of 
the transparency and hardness of marble. 

With chemistry Watt was well acquainted. In 
1782 he published a paper in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, entitled, * Thoughts on the constituent parts 
of Water, and of Dephlogisticated Air.' His only 
other literary undertaking was the revison of Profes- 
sor Robison's articles on Steam and Steam En- 
gines, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, to which he 
added notes containing an accoutil oi \vv& ^^yi ^'s:^wr 
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the engine. 

About the year 1115 he married hia second wife, 
Mies Macgregor. Though hie health had been deli' 
cate through life, yet he reached the advanced age of 
eighty-fonr. He died at his house at Heathfield, 
AnguBt 25, 1819. Chnntrey made a bust of him 
Bome years before his death ; fi-om which the aame 
distinguished artist has since executed two marble 
statues, one for his tomb, and the other for the Hun- 
terian Museum at Glasgow ; and a third in bronze, 
also for Glasgow, which has recently been erected 
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there. It represents Watt seated in deep thought, 
a pair of compasses in his hand, and a scroll, on 
which is the draught of a steam-engine, open on his 
knee. 

We cannot hetter close this accoimt, than with a 
short extract from the sketch of his character, to 
which we have alluded in a former page. After 
speaking of the lasting celehrity which Watt has 
acquired by his mechanical inventions, the author 
continues, that "to those to whom he more imme- 
diately belonged, who lived in his society, and en- 
joyed his conversation, this is not, perhaps, the 
character in which he will be most frequently re- 
called, — most deeply lamented, — or even most highly 
admired. Independently of his great attainments in 
mechanics, Mr. Watt was an extraordinary and in 
many respects a wonderful man. Perhaps no indi- 
vidual in his age possessed so much and such varied 
and exact information, had read so much, or remem- 
bered what he had read so accurately and well. He 
had infinite quickness of apprehension, a prodigious 
memory, and a certain rectifying and methodising 
power of understanding, which extracted something 
precious out of all that was presented to it. His 
stores of miscellaneous knowledge were immense, and 
yet less astonishing than the command he had at 
all times over them. It seemed as if every subject 
that was casually started in conversation with him 
had been that which he had been last occupied in 
studying and exhausting ; such was the copiousness, 
ihe precision, and the admirable clearness of the in- 
formation which he poured out upon it without effort 
or hesitation. Nor was this promptitude and com- 
pass of knowledge confined, in any degree, to the 
studies connected with his ordinary pursuits. That 
he should have been minutely and extensively skilled 
in chemistry and the arts, and iu lao^t oi \.\v^\st^SLOck&^ 
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of physical science, might, perhaps, have been con- 
jectured; but it could not have been inferred from 
his usual occupations, and probably is not generally 
known, that he was curiously learned in many, 
branches of antiquity, metaphysics, medicine, and 
etymology, and perfectly at home in all the details- 
of architecture, music, and law. He was well ac- 
quainted, too, with most of the modem languages, 
and familiar with their most recent literature. Nor 
was it at all extraordinary to hear the great mecha- 
nician and engineer detailing and expounding, for 
hours together, the metaphysical theories of the Ger- 
man logicians, or criticising the measures or the 
matter of the German poetry. * * « 

**It is needless to say, that with those vast re- 
sources, his conversation was at all times rich and 
instructive in no ordinary degree. But it was, if 
possible, still more pleasing than wise, and had all 
the charms of familiarity, with all the substantial 
treasures of knowledge. No man could be more 
social in his spirit, less assuming or fastidious in his 
manners, or more kind and indulgent towards all 
who approached him. * * * His talk, too, thoii^h 
overflowing with information, had no resemblance to 
lecturing, or solemn discoursing ; but, on the con- 
trary, was full of ^colloquial spirit and pleasantry. 
He had a certain quiet and grave humour, which ran 
through most of his conversation, and a vein of tem- 
perate jocularity, which gave infinite zest and effect 
to the condensed and inexhaustible information which 
formed its main staple and characteristic. There was 
a little air of affected testiness, and a tone of pre- 
tended rebuke and contradiction, which he used to- 
wards his younger friends, that was always felt by 
them as an endearing mark of his kindness and 
familiarity, and prized accordingly, far beyond all 
the solemn compliments that ever proceeded from 
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the lips of authority. His voice was deep and pow- 
erful; though he commonly spoke in a low and 
somewhat monotonous tone, which harmonised ad- 
mirably with the weight and brevity of his obser- 
vations> and set off to the greatest advantage the 
pleasant anecdotes which he delivered with the same 
grave tone,, and the same calm smile playing soberly 
on his lips. There was nothing of effort, indeed, or 
of impatience, any more than of pride or levity, in 
his demeanour ; and there was a tiner expression of 
reposing strength, and mild self-possession in his 
manner, than we ever recollect to have met with in 
any other person'. He had in. his character the ut- 
most abhorrence for all sorts of forwardness, parade, 
and pretension; and indeed never failed to put all 
such impostors out of countenance, by the manly 
plainness and honest intrepidity of his language and 
deportment. 

" He was twice married, but has left no issue but 
one son, long associated with him in his business and 
studies, and two grand- children by a daughter who 
pre-deceased him. He was fellow of the Royal Societies 
both of London and Edinburgh, and one of the few 
Englishmen who were elected members of the Na- 
tional Institute of France. All men of learning and 
of science were his cordial friends; and such was 
the influence of his mild character, and perfect fair- 
ness and liberality, even upon the pretender to these 
accomplishments, that he lived to disarm even envy 
itself, and died, we verily believe, without a single 
enemy." 
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PosTERiTT is likely to do ecanty juEtice to the merits 
of Banks, when the grateful recallections of his con- 
temporaries shall have passed away. Hia name is con- 
nected with no great discovery, no striking improve- 
ment; and he has left no literary works Irom which 
the extent of his industry, or the amount of hiB know- 
ledge can he estimated. YeC he did much for the 
cause of science ; much by his personal exertions, 
more by a judicious and liberal use of the advantages 
of fortune. For more than half a century a zealous 
and successful student of natural history in general, 
and particularly of botany, the history of his scien- 
tific life is to be found in the records of science dur- 
ing that long and active period. We shall not attempt 
to compress so intricate and extensive a subject within 
the brief limits of seven or eight pages, but confine 
ourselves to a short sketch of hia cbaracter and per- 
sooal adventures. Some fitting peraon will, it ia to 
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be hoped, ere too late, undertake to write the life of 
our distinguished countryman upon a scale calculated 
to do justice to his merits : at present this task is not 
only unperformed, but unattempted. 

Joseph Banks was bom in London, January 4, 
1743. Of his childhood we find few memorials. 
He passed through the ordinary routine of education ; 
having been first committed to the care of a private 
tutor at home, then placed at Harrow, afterwards at 
Eton, and finally sent to complete his studies at 
Christchurch, Oxford. Bom to the inheritance of an 
ample fortune, and left an orphan at the age of 
eighteen, it is no small praise that he was not allured 
by the combined temptations of youth, wealth, and 
freedom, to seek his happiness in vicious or even idle 
pleasures. Science, in one of its most attractive 
branches, the study of animated nature, was his 
amusement as a school-boy, and the favourite pursuit 
of his mature years ; and he was rewarded for his de- 
votion, not merely in the rank and estimation which 
he obtained by its means, but also in his immunity 
from the dangers which society throws in the way of 
those who have the means of gratifying their own pas- 
sions, and the vanities and interests of their friends. 

He quitted the university in the year 1*163. In 
1766 he gave a proof of his zeal for knowledge by 
engaging in a voyage to Newfoundland. He was 
induced to choose that most unattractive region, by 
having the opportunity of accompanying a friend. 
Lieutenant Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, well 
known as a navigator of the Polar Seas, who was sent 
out in a ship of war to protect the fisheries. Soon 
after his return a much more interesting and import- 
ant field of inquiry was opened to him by the progress 
of discovery in the southern hemisphere. In 1764 
Commodore Byron, in 1766 Captains Wallis and 
Carteret were sent into the Soutli S^«i, \.o yk^^^^\^^ 
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the geography of that immense and then imfrequented 
region. These expeditions were succeeded in 1768 
hy another under the command of Captain Cook, who 
first obtained celebrity as a navigator upon this occa- 
sion. Lord Sandwich, then First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, possessed an estate in Lincolnshire on the 
borders of the Whittlesea Mere. Mr. Banks's chief 
property lay in the same neighbourhood ; and it so 
chanced that similarity of tastes, and especially a 
common predilection for all aquatic amusements, had 
produced a great intimacy between the statesman and 
his young country neighbour. To this fortunate cir- 
cumstance it may probably be ascribed, that on Mr. 
Banks expressing a wish to accompany the projected 
expedition, his desire was immediately granted. His 
preparations were made on the most liberal scale. 
He laid in an ample store of such articles as would 
be useful or acceptable to the savage tribes whom he 
was about to visit : and besides the usual philosophi- 
cal apparatus of a voyage of discovery, he engaged 
two draughtsmen to make accurate representations of 
such objects as could not be preserved, or conveyed to 
England ; and he secmred the services of Dr. So- 
lander, a Swedish naturalist, a pupil of Linnaeus, 
who had previously been placed on the establishment 
of the British Museum. The history of this voyage 
belongs to the life of Cook. The expedition bent its 
course for the Southern Ocean, through the Straits 
of Le Maire, at the southern end of America. Mr. 
Banks and Dr. Solander landed on the desolate island 
of Terra del Fuego, where the severity of the cold 
had very nearly proved fatal to several of their party. 
Dr. Solander in particular was so entirely overcome 
by the drowsiness consequent on extreme cold and 
exhaustion, that it was with great difficulty, and by 
the unwearied exertion and resolution of his more 
robust companioni that he was prevented from falling 
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into that sleep which is the forerunner of death. 
Their farther course lay through the islands of the Pa- 
fidc Ocean to Otaheite, which had been selected as a 
fitting place for the main object of the voyage, the 
observing of the passage of Venus over the sun's disk. 
At that island their stay was consequently prolonged 
for several months, during which the Europeans and 
the natives mingled together, generally on the most 
friendly tarms. In this intercourse Mr. Banks took 
a very leading part. His liberaUty, and the high 
station which he evidently held among the strangers, 
conciliated the attachment and respect of the un- 
polished islanders ; and the mingled sauvity and 
firmness of his temper and demeanour rendered him 
singularly fitted both to protect the weaker party 
from the occasional wantonness or presumption of 
their visitors, and to check their knavery, and obtain 
satisfaction for the thefts which they not unfrequently 
committed. Once the astronomical purposes of the 
navigators were nearly frustrated by the loss of the 
large brass quadrant ; and the recovery of this im- 
portant instrument was chiefly due to the exertions 
and influence of Mr. Banks. Both hemispheres owe 
to him a tribute of gratitude ; for while he gave the 
savages the improved tools, the esculent vegetables, 
and the domesticated animals of Europe, his exertions 
led to the introduction of the bread-fruit, and of the 
productive sugar-cane peculiar to Otaheite, into our 
West- India colonies. 

After the lapse of three years the voyagers returned 
home, and were received with lively interest by all 
classes of society. Parts of their collections were lost 
through an accident which happened to the vessel : 
but the greater portion was preserved, and their no- 
velty and beauty excited the admiration of naturalists. 
George III., who delighted in everything connected 
with horticukure and farming, mAm£&%ted«.^^\si\si.\j^* 
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rest in inquiring into the results of the expedition, and 
conceived a liking for the young traveller, which con- 
tinued unimpaired even to the close of his public life. 

It was Mr. Banks's intention to accompany Cap- 
tain Cook in his second voyage, in 1772; but the 
Navy Board sliowed no willingness to provide that 
accommodation which the extent of his preparations 
and the number of his scientific followers required, 
and he gave up the project, which indeed he could not 
satisfactorily execute. In the summer of that year he 
went to Iceland. Passing along the western coast of 
Scotland, he was led to visit Staflfa, in consequence of 
local information ; and to his description that singular 
island was first indebted for its general celebrity. He 
spent a month in Iceland. An account of this visit 
has been published by M. Von Troil, a Swedish cler- 
gyman, who formed one of the party. On this, as on 
other occasions, Mr. Banks, unwearied in quest of 
knowledge, seemed careless of the fame to which most 
would have aspired as the reward of his labours. Of 
none of his travels has he himself given any account 
in a separate publication ; indeed, a few papers in the 
Horticultural Transactions, and a very curious account 
of the causes of mildew in corn, not printed for sale, 
constitute the mass of his published works. But his 
visit was productive of much good to the Icelanders, 
though it remained uncommemorated in expensive 
quartos. He watched over their welfare, when their 
communication with Denmark was interrupted by war 
between that country and England ; and twice sent 
cargoes of corn, at his own expense, to relieve their 
sufferings in seasons of scarcity. His benevolence 
was warmly acknowledged by the Danish Court. 

Returning to England, Mr. Banks, at the early age 
of thirty, entered on that tranquil and useful course of 
life, from which during a long series of years he never 
deviated. His thirst for travel was checked or sa- 
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tiated; he undertook no more distant expeditions, 
but he ceased not to cultivate the sciences, for which 
he had undergone so many hardships. It was long 
hoped that he would publish some account of the rich 
harvest of vegetable productions which he had col- 
lected in the unknown regions of the Pacific ; and for 
this purpose it was known that he had caused a very 
large number of plates to be engraved at a great ex- 
pense : but, most probably owing to the death of So- 
lander, these have never been given to the world. But 
if he hesitated to communicate himself to the public 
the results of his labours, in amends his museum and 
his library were placed most freely at the command of 
those who sought, and were able to profit by his as- 
sistance ; and to these sources many splendid works, 
especially on botany, have mainly owed their merits, 
and perhaps their existence. 

From the period of his return from Iceland, Mr. 
Banks took an active part in the affairs of the Royal 
Society. His house was constantly open to men of 
science, whether British or foreign, and by the ur- 
banity of his manners, and his liberal use of the ad- 
vantages of fortune, he acquired that popularity which 
six years afterwards led to his election as President of 
that distinguished body. Two or three years after- 
wards a dangerous schism had nearly an sen in the 
Society, chiefly in consequence of the unreasonable 
anger of a party of mathematicians, headed by Dr. 
Horsley, afterwards Bishop of St. David's, who looked 
with contempt on sciences unsusceptible of mathema- 
tical proof, and loudly exclaimed against the chair of 
Newton being filled, as they phrased it, by an amateur. 
It would be little profitable to rake up the embers of 
an ancient and unworthy feud. We shall only state 
therefore that Banks was elected in November, 1 778 ; 
that for some time a violent opposition was raised 
against him ; and that in January, 1784, the Sockx.^^ 
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by a formal resolution, declared itself satisfied "with 
the choice which it had made. Horsley and a few 
others seceded, and for the rest of his life Banks con- 
tinued the undisputed and popular President ; a period 
of forty-one years from the epoch of his election. 

We have said that at an early age Mr. Banks was 
fortunate in gaining the royal favour, marks of which 
were not wanting. In 1781 he was created a baronet ; 
in 1795 he received the Order of the Bath, then very 
rarely bestowed upon civilians and commoners ; and in 
1797 he was made a Privy Councillor. The friendship 
between the King and the subject was cemented by 
similarity of pursuits ; for the latter was a practical 
farmer as well as a philosopher, and under his care 
the value of his estates in Lincolnshire was consider- 
ably increased by improvements in the drainage of that 
singular county, in the direction of which Sir Joseph 
took an active part. He is said to have possessed 
such influence over the King's mind, that ministers 
sometimes availed themselves of it to recommend a 
measure unpalatable to their honest but somewhat ob- 
stinate master. We know not whether this be better 
founded than most other stories of back-stairs influence, 
easily thrown out and difficult to be refuted : it is at 
least certain that if Banks possessed such power, he 
deserves great credit for the singular moderation with 
which he used it. For himself he asked and received 
nothing: fortunately his station in society was one 
which renders disinterestedness an easy, if not a com- 
mon virtue. His influence was directed to facilitate 
scientific undertakings, to soften to men of science the 
inconveniences of the long war of the Revolution, to 
procure the restoration of their papers and collections 
when taken by an enemy, or the alleviation of their 
sufferings in captivity. The French were especially 
indebted to him for such services. It is said by an 
eminent member of the Institute, in his Eloge upon 
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Banks, that no less than ten times collections ad- 
dressed to the Jaidin du Roi at Paris, and captured 
by the English, were restored hy his intercession to 
their original destination. He thought that national 
hostility should find no entrance among followers of 
science ; and the delicacy of his views on this suhject 
is well displayed in a letter written on one of these 
occasions to Jussieu, where he says that he would on 
no account rob of a single botanical idea a man who 
had gone to seek them at the peril of his life. In 1802 
the National Institute of France, being then re- 
modelled, elected him at the head of their Foreign 
Associates, whose number was hmited to eight. Ca- 
vendish, Maskelyne, and Herschel were also members 
of this distinguished list. In replying to the letter 
which announced this honour, Sir Joseph Banks ex- 
pressed his gratitude in terms which gave ofifence to 
some members of that distinguished Society over which 
he himself presided. This exposed him to a virulent 
attack from an anonymous enemy, who published the 
letter in question in the English papers, accompanied 
by a most acrimonious address to the author of it ; 
prompted, it is evident, not so much by a reasonable and 
patriotic jealousy, as by ancient pique, and a bitter de- 
testation even of the science of revolutionary France. 

Towards the close of life Sir Joseph Banks, who in 
youth had possessed a robust constitution, and a dig- 
nified and prepossessing figure, was grievously afflicted 
by gout. He endured the sufiierings of disease with 
patience and cheerfulness, and died May 19, 1820, 
leaving no children. Lady Banks, whom he had 
married in 1779, survived Jjim several years. His 
magnificent library he devised to the British Museum ; 
and among other bequests for scientific purposes, he 
left an annuity to Mr. Frederic Bauer, an artist whom 
he had long employed in making botanical drawings 
from the garden at Kew, upon condition that he 
should continue the series* 




BofiN at Ajaccio, in Corsica, August 15, 1169. He 
was the eldeet but one of a family of thirteen children ; 
and his father, who waa poor, though well descended, 
gladly embraced an opportunity of sending him to 
ihe Military College at Brienne, in France. Here 
he was noted for hie aversion to the society of his fel- 
lows, and to the amusemeuts of boyhood. He was 
fond of imitating the operations of war, and displayed 
an unusual taste for the study of history and civil 
government; but he m^e no extraordinary progress 
in any branch of his education, except mathematics, 
in which he succeeded so well, that in his fifteenth 
year he was selected for removEd to the Royal Military 
School at Paris. There he so zealously devoted him- 
self to military studies, that on completing his sixteenth 
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year he received his commission as Lieutenant of 
Artillery. 

He remained unknown, and with little chance of 
promotion, until after the overthrow of the French 
monarchy in 1793. In the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion he did not share ; but his Jacobinical principles, 
which he advocated in a pamphlet entitled the " Sup- 
per of Beaucaire,' recommended him to Robespierre 
and his colleagues, and, in conjunction with his repu 
tation as an engineer, procured him the command of 
the artillery at the siege of Toulon, the capture of 
which was wholly owing to his skill. He mainly 
contributed to the success of the French arms on the 
Italian frontier ; but the honour and the rewards were 
gathered by his superiors ; and, in 1794, on the down- 
fall of Robespierre's government, he was deprived of 
his command as chief of battalion. For a time he 
remained in a state of neglect and poverty ; and, with- 
out prospect of immediate advancement, indulged al- 
ternately in visionary schemes of greatness, and sober 
plans for obtaining a moderate competency. In 1795 
his fortunes were suddenly advanced by the danger of 
the French Government, which, at the suggestion of 
Barras, entrusted to him the defence of the Tuileries 
against the National Guard and mob of Paris, on the 
13th Vendt^miare (October 4th). The authority of 
the Government was restored by the successful exer- 
tions of Buonaparte ; and, in the requital for this 
service, he was made General of the army of the Inte 
rior. This oflfice soon ceased to afford scope for his 
abilities ; and the Directory, aware of the necessity 
of employing his ardent talents, appointed him Gene- 
ral of the Army of Italy, then opposed to the Austrians. 
A few days before his departure from Paris he married 
Josephine, the widow of Viscount Beauharnois, an 
amiable woman, who by her talents and graces as- 
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sisted in advancing his fortunes, and during some 
years exercised great influence over him. 

Buonaparte entered Italy early in 1796, passing 
between the Alps and the Apennines. In the course 
of eighteen months he made six successful campaigns, 
destroyed five Austrian armies, and conquered nearly 
the whole of Italy. He obliged the Pope arid other 
Italian sovereigns to send their choicest treasures of 
art to Paris, a measure imitated from ancient Rome, 
and savouring more of the spirit of ancient conquest, 
than of the mitigated warfare of modern times. 
Among the more memorable battles fought during 
this war, were those of Lodi, Roveredo, Arcole, 
Rivoli, and Tagliamento. Buonaparte's activity and 
skill counterbalanced the numerical inferiority of his 
troops; and his personal courage, and readiness of re- 
sources under difficulties, procured him a great as- 
cendancy over the soldiery, by whom he was familiarly 
called the " Little Corporal." At the conclusion oif 
this war, in 1 797, the territories of Venice were divided 
between France and Austria, the Pope was deprived 
of part of his temporal dominions, and a number of 
the conquered states were united to form the Cisalpine 
Republic. His military talents being now no longer 
needed, Buonaparte was obliged to resign his com- 
mand. Hitherto he had professed a warm attachment 
to the democracy, and even sided with that party in 
the revolution of the 18th Fructidor (September 4, 
1797), when the democratic members of the Direc- 
tory deposed their colleagues. His conduct in remo- 
delling some of the Italian governments threw a doubt 
on the sincerity of his democratic principles, which 
was latterly increased by the assertion of the dignity of 
his rank amongst his officers, and by his tenacious re- 
sistance to every attempt made by the Directory to di- 
vide or control his power in the command of the army. 
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He returned to Paris in January^ 1798; and, al- 
thcmgh keenly attentive to the state of the various 
political parties, he maintained a prudent reserve 
adopting the appearance and pursuits of a private 
citizen. Finding no immediate chance of obtaining 
a share in the GU)vernment, and that he was daily in- 
curring suspicion, he again sought military employ- 
ment. Being satisfied at this period of the impracti- 
cability of invading England, he projected the conquest 
of Egypt For this purpose, in May, 1798, a splendid 
armament was equipped at Toulon, with every requi- 
site for colonizing the country and prosecuting 
scientific and antiquarian researches. He reached 
Egypt in July, expelled, after several hard-fought 
battles, the dominant military caste of Mamelukes, 
and made subjects of the native Egyptians. His ad- 
ministration, except in an absurd attempt to conciliate 
the natives by professing Mahometanism, was that of 
wise and politic statesman ; and there was every pros- 
pect that the French, although insulated from Europe 
by the destruction of their fleet at Aboukir, would 
permanently establish themselves in Egypt. Many 
improvements, by which the country has since derived 
signal benefit, were introduced by him ; and to the 
scientific department of the expedition we are indebted 
for the foundation of our present knowledge of the 
natural history and antiquities of Egypt. Early in 
1799 Buonaparte apprized Tippoo Saib of his design 
of marching against the British in India. The hosti- 
lities of the Ottoman Porte induced him, however, to 
invade Syria. After crossing the desert, and taking 
El-Arish, Ja£Ga, and Gaza, he was repulsed at Acre by 
Sir Sidney Smith, and compelled to make a disastrous 
retreat on Egypt. Jaffa is remarkable for two occur- 
rences which have deeply affected the fame of Buona- 
parte. One of these is the massacre of a large body 
of Turkish prisouersi who were shot und^t \]!cv!^ "^x^x&ix 
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that they had previously been liberated at El-Arish 
upon parole not to serve against the French. The 
other is his ordering some of his own soldiers, who 
were incurably sick of the plague, to be poisoned with 
opium, rather than abandon Aem to the enemy, or 
endanger the rest of the army by transporting them 
with it. The suggestion was certainly made ; but it 
appears equally certain that it was not acted on, in 
consequence of the remonstrances of the medical 
officers. The retreat was closed by a battle at Alex- 
andria, in which the Turkish army was totally de- 
feated. 

The French rule being established in Egypt, Buo- 
naparte became very anxious to return to France, 
where circumstances seemed to favour his ambition. 
He left his army secretly in August, and arrived in 
Paris in October, having by singular good fortune 
escaped the British cruisers, and evaded the impedi- 
ments imposed by the quarantine laws. He was 
received with joy by the people, now weary of the 
feeble administration of the Directory, which, having 
lost all the late conquests, could preserve their coun- 
try neither against invasion from abroad, nor from 
anarchy at home. 

Three weeks after his return, Buonaparte over- 
threw the existing Government by a conspiracy, in 
which he was assisted by all men of military or poli- 
tical eminence, with very few exceptions : and, with 
a general concurrence, he was invested with the su- 
preme executive authority, under the title of First 
Consul of France. His nominal colleagues soon 
became the mere instruments of his ambition. Al- 
though he left France only the semblance of a firee 
government, it cannot be denied that Buonaparte was, 
in some respects, a real benefactor to the state. So- 
cial order was maintained. The public exercise of 
religion was restored, and a treaty, termed the Con- 
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cordat, was concluded with the Pope, by which the 
French Church was released from the supremacy 
hitherto claimed and exercised by the Holy See. A 
uniform code of laws, which recognised no adventi- 
tious distinctions, henceforth afforded equal protec- 
tion to the whole community ; office and power were 
fairly opened to the competition of merit, and the 
Legion of Honour was instituted for the reward of 
talent and worth in every class of life. Buonaparte 
restrained the contentions of parties, and rendered 
their leaders, such as Talleyrand, Carnot, Foucht^, 
Moreau, and Bemadotte, subservient to his interests ; 
whilst the people, enjoying the benefit of an able and 
safe administration, were indifferent to their ruler's 
schemes for personal aggrandisement. 

Having restored peace and security at home, Buo- 
naparte sought to gratify the national thirst for glory 
by foreign victories. In 1800, he marched an army 
across the Alps by the route of the Ghreat St. Bernard, 
descended unexpectedly on the rear of the Austrians, 
and, June 14, gave them a complete overthrow at 
Marengo. Having recovered nearly all the former 
conquests of the French by this battle, he returned 
to Paris to avail himself of this triumph to advance 
his power. But the rejection of the overtures of the 
Bourbons, and the obvious design of Buonaparte to 
appropriate the crown to himself, led to a \mion be- 
tween the Royalists and Jacobins; and plots were 
formed against his life, from one of which he narrowly 
escaped. In November he resumed hostilities against 
Austria ; and the battle of Hohenlinden, gained by 
Moreau, December 2, concluded the war. Austria 
then acknowledged the Cisalpine Republic, and per- 
mitted France to possess the boundary of the Rhine, 
and to annex Holland to her dominions. The war, 
continued by England, was distinguished for the 
battle of Copenhagen, fought Apiil 2» V^^V^Xjtj ^\sxOq^ 
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th^ Northern maritime confederacy was broken up ; 
and for the recovery of Egypt from the French by the 
army of Abercromby : it was ended in 1802, by the 
Treaty of Amiens. A short interval of peace ensued, 
during -which Buonaparte strengthened his personal 
power by becoming First Consul for life, with the 
right of naming his successor. He also constituted 
hmiself President of the Italian and Helvetian Re- 
publics, by which these states became in fact pro- 
vinces of France. 

In 1803, Great Britain, provoked by the restless- 
ness of Buonaparte's ambition, again declared war 
against France. The First Consul answered this 
declaration by imprisoning about ten thousand Eng- 
lish subjects, who were travelling in his dominions. 
He also seized the Electorate of Hanover, and made 
vast preparations for invading England. Early in 
1804 the Royalist and Jacobin parties again endan- 
gered his life. Amongst the conspirators were Piche- 
gru and Moreau ; the latter, however, was not privy 
to any design of assassination. These plots also 
proved abortive, and, in crushing them, Buonaparte 
increased the stability of his power. He established 
a special commission for the trial of all persons 
suspected of political crimes, without resorting to 
the ordinary courts of judicature. He believed, or 
affected to believe, that tiie recent plots were promoted 
by the Bourbons and the British ministers, and re- 
solved to retahate. By his orders the Due d'Enghien. 
was carried off in March, 1814, from the neutral 
state of Baden, and, after an informal trial, put ta 
death. He seized the British minister at Hamburgh, 
and confined him for a short period in the Temple. 
Captain Wright, a British naval officer, was also con- 
fined in the Temple, upon pretext that his ship had. 
been captured while in the service of the Bourbon 
coiuspirators : he was said to have been murdered in* 
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prison ; but there is no proof of this ' improbable 
crime. It was asserted that Pichegru perished in the 
same way. 

In December, 1804, the First Consul assumed the 
titles of Napoleon, Emperor of the French and King 
of Italy. The Pope assisted in the ceremony of his 
coronation at Notre Dame : but Napoleon placed the 
crown on his own and his consort's head with his 
own hand. In like manner, in May, 1805, he crowned, 
himself King of Italy at Milan. Id this year Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Sweden formed an alliance with 
England against France. In the same year, Octo- 
ber 21, the naval power of France was destroyed by 
the battle of Trafalgar. But on the other hand, in a. 
single campaign, which was concluded, December 2, 
by the battle of Austerlitz, Napoleon overthrew the 
fabric of the German empire, and obliged the other 
members of the coalition to separate from England and 
sue for peace. He then associated Bavaria, Wirtem-» 
berg, the Grand Duchy of Berg, and several smaller 
German states, under the title of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, of which he constituted himself Protector, 
receiving in return the services of about sixty thou- 
sand soldiers. Venice was added to the kingdom of 
Italy ; while Joseph and Louis Buonaparte were ap-» 
pointed respectively kings of Naples and Holland. 
At the conclusion of this war Napoleon created a new 
order of nobility ; many of whom bore foreign titles, 
and received extended grants in the territories re- 
cently conquered by France. He was now surrounded 
by men of the most opposite character and prin- 
ciples, yet all so well chosen for aptitude to their 
several offices, that he was devotedly and efficiently 
served. He had a keen perception of talent in others, 
and judgment in giving it a suitable direction : not a 
few of his ablest followers, among them, Lannes, 
Junoty Murat, Victor^ Augereau, aiid^QV)\XY^^\^ ^ 
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humble origin. Napoleon usurped the entire control 
of the civil and ecclesiastical polity, and by means of 
compulsory laws for military service, and the sup- 
pression of public opinion by an inquisitorial police 
and an enslaved press, established a complete des- 
potism in France. In arrogating the style and pre- 
tensions of the Emperor Charlemagne, he desired to 
bury all remembrance of the late dynasty, and of his 
own origin. He had a strong tendency to fatalism, 
and believed that his career depended on destiny. 
This weakness was often manifested in those inflated 
bulletins, which announced his deeds in a manner 
calculated to impress the belief of his infallibility, 
and never acknowledged the occurrence of reverses. 

Prussia had been induced to remain neutral during 
the war of which we have just spoken, by a promise 
of the cession of Hanover. Instead of fulfilling this 
engagement, Napoleon, by a series of injuries, pro- 
voked a declaration of war in 1806. Prussia was 
subjugated by the battle of Jena, fought October 14 ; 
and Napoleon then marched into Poland against the 
Emperor .of Russia; whom, after several battles, at 
Pultusk, PreusB-Eylau, and Friedland,he compelled to 
sue for peace. By the treaty of Tilsit, Prussia was 
dismembered, her sovereign retaining but a scanty 
portion of his dominions. Jerome Buonaparte re- 
ceived the kingdom of Westphalia, which was formed 
from the Prussian and Hanoverian territories, whilst 
the Prusso-Polish provinces were formed into the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and bestowed on Napo- 
leon's ally the Elector of Saxony, who was also grati- 
fied with the title of King. 

The want of a navy rendering Napoleon unable to 
contend with England, he endeavoured to separate 
her from the European world. In 1806, by certain 
decrees issued at Berlin and Milan, and acknowledged 
at the Treaty of Tilsit by every continental .power, 
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England was declared in a state of blockade, and all 
articles of English growth and manufacture were 
excluded from their ports. But as the rigid enforce- 
ment of these decrees was prevented by the access of 
the English to the Peninsula, Napoleon devised a 
scheme for rendering this part of Europe also amen- 
able to his authority. In 1807 a treaty was concluded 
with Spain ; and, by a joint invasion of the Spanish 
and French forces, Portugal was subdued and the 
House of Braganza expelled. But under pretext 
of supporting this invasion. Napoleon filled the most 
important military stations in Spain with his own 
troops. The royal family were enticed into France, 
and compelled by threats of violence to renounce all 
claims to their hereditary throne. Joseph Buonaparte 
resigning the kingdom of Naples to Murat, repaired 
to Madrid, and was crowned king of Spain. But 
a fierce war breaking out between Joseph and his 
new subjects, the French, who had already been 
driven from Portugal by Sir Arthur Wellesley, seemed 
on the point of losing the whole Peninsula. Napo- 
leon, in a campaign which he conducted in person, re- 
established his power in the Peninsula ; but a decla- 
ration of war by Austria recalled him in mid-con- 
quest. He hurried to the German frontier, and, 
after beating the Austrian s at Abensberg, Landshut, 
and Eckmuhl, and taking Vienna, concluded the war 
by the battle of Wagram, fought July 6, 1809. A 
treaty was signed at Schoenbrun in October, by which 
Austria made great sacrifices of territory and popula- 
tion. At Schoenbrun Napoleon narrowly escaped 
death by the hand of a young German enthusiast, 
named Stabbs. During this war Rome was annexed 
to France, as the second city of the empire ; and the 
Pope, thus entirely stripped of his temporal dominions, 
was soon after removed to Fontainebleau, where he 
was confined as a prisoner. 
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Desirous of on heir to succeed to his vast empire, 
Napoleon, on his return from SchoSnbrun,* divorced 
his empress, and, in accordance with one of the arti- 
cles of the late treaty, married Maria Louisa, daughter 
of the Emperor of Austria, in March, 1810. This 
marriage was followed, in 1811, by the birth of a son, 
who was styled King of Rome. Although Napoleon 
remained in Paris in attendance on his new consort, 
his plans of ambition suffered no interruption. In 
1810 he deposed his brother Louis, who thought too 
much of the welfare of his own subjects ; and annexed 
Holland, together with the Hanse Towns and the 
whole sea-coast of Germany, to the French empire. 
The election of the French Marshal Bemadotte to the 
crown of Sweden seemed to place all Europe except 
England, Russia, and the Peninsula, in the power of 
France. On the departure of Napoleon from Spain, 
in 1809, England again attempted to deliver the 
Peninsula ; and, during the two succeeding years, 
Wellington did much towards eflFecting this object. 
The Emperor of Russia, who, at the treaty of Tilsit, 
Was supposed to have agreed with Napoleon on the 
division of the European world, now found the power 
of the latter dangerous to his own kingdom, which 
also suffered greatly from the prohibition of commerce 
with England. Napoleon, perceiving that his brother 
Emperor designed to avail himself of the reverses in 
the Peninsula to insist on a more liberal course of 
policy, and security against future aggression, deter- 
mined on war. In 1812 he invaded Russia, with the 
largest army that had ever been assembled under one 
European leader. After beating the Russians at 
Smolensko and Borodino, he took possession of Mos- 
cow, September 14. But the approach of winter, the 
burning of the city, and the consequent want of food 
and shelter, rendered it impossible to remain there ; 
and the Czar refusing to listen to proposals for peace, 
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Napoleon, after five weel^' residence at Moscow, was 
obliged to withdraw. In the celebrated retreat which 
followed, the French army was utterly destroyed, more 
by the climate than by the enemy; the Emperor 
himself escaped with difficulty. 

The spirit of the French people was roused by this 
disaster, and Napoleon speedily found himself at the 
head of another vast army. But Prussia and Sweden 
now joined the league against him, and experience 
had made his enemies more fit to cope with him; 
and though, in 1813, he won the battles of Lutzen 
and Bautzen in Saxony, he derived no material ad- 
vantage from them. Having refused to accede to the 
terms proposed through the mediation of Austria, 
which would >have restricted France to her ancient 
power and boundaries, this state also took part with 
the allies against him. After gaining the battle of 
Dresden, in August, Napoleon was compelled, by the 
successive defeat of four of, his Marshals, to abandon 
his position on the Elbe, and retire on Leipsic. In 
October was fought the great battle of Leipsic, where, 
in three days, the French lost upwards of fifty thou- 
sand men. The Emperor then retreated across the 
Rhine. The Rhenish Confederacy was forthwith 
dissolved, and the Pope and Ferdinand were per- 
mitted to return to their respective dominions. 

Napoleon having thus lost all his allies and foreign 
possessions, still refused the reasonable terms of peace 
which were ofiered to him, and prepared to defend 
France against invasion. Wellington crossed the 
Pyrenees in 1814, and about the same time the 
Russian and German armies passed the Rhine. 
During this campaign Napoleon showed wonderful 
energy in encountering his numerous enemies, but 
still adhered, with obstinate arrogance, to what he 
considered due to his own personal glory, and refused 
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to treat for peace. After losing the battles of Brienne 
and La Rothi^re, in Februaiy, he entered on a nego- 
tiation with the Allies; during the discussion of 
which he attacked and defeated the Prussians on the 
Marne: and, on the llth and 18th, with a perfect 
knowledge that his minister had signed the prelimi- 
naries of peace, he assaulted the Austrians and de- 
feated them at Nangis and Moutereau. These suc- 
cesses were useless, and only served to exasperate his 
foes. In March he was beaten at the battles of 
Craonne and Laon, and finding the Allies getting the 
superiority, he sldlfully marched on their rear with 
the view of enclosing them between his own army and 
the capital. But the Allies obtained possession of 
Paris, and finding the people alienated by the tyranny 
of the Emperor, declared they would no more treat 
with Napoleon Buonaparte. The weakened state of 
his army, and the defection of most of his ministers 
and generals, left him without resources. On the 
11th of April Napoleon renounced, for himself and 
his heirs, the thrones of France and Italy. He was 
allowed to retain the title of Emperor, and received 
the sovereignty of the island of Elba. 

He reached his miniature kingdom May 4 ; and for 
a time appeared to occupy himself as intently with its 
affairs as if they had equalled in importance those of 
his late empire. But perceiving that the Bourbon 
government caused great discontent, he suddenly re- 
turned to France, and landed at Cannes, March 1» 
1815, accompanied by about seven hundred soldiers. 
He reached Lyons on the 10th, and resumed the func- 
tions of sovereignty. On the llthhe was joined by 
Marshal Ney and a large body of men, and on the 
19th by the army of Macdonald. The following day 
he entered Paris. He was immediately declared an 
outlaw by the Allied Powers, who, with upwards of 
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a million of soldiers, prepared to dethrone him* 
Although he made many specious promises of freedom 
and good government, the feelings and interests of the 
people were opposed to him ; and, after the decisive 
battle of Waterloo, he was again obliged to abdicate. 
Being foiled in attempting to escape to America, he 
took refuge in a British ship of war. The British 
Government rejecting his proposal to reside in Eng- 
land, it was determined that the rest of his life 
should be passed in the island of St. Helena, with the 
observances of etiquette due to a general officer. He 
arrived at St. Helena, October 15, 1815. A few 
courtiers and domestics attended him in his exile, and 
by them the form and ceremony of a court were 
always maintained. His ambition was not corrected 
by past experience, and he was continually forming 
plans for returning to Europe. His esc^e from the 
island was strictly guarded against. This exposed 
him to an unpleasant degree of superintendence, 
which he did not bear with the calmness of a great 
mind. Of the Governor's conduct it is unnecessary 
to speak ; but Napoleon's constant and undignified 
disputes with that officer concerning the regulations 
for his personal treatment, lowered his character, 
while they added to the bitterness of his captivity. 
In the last year of his life Napoleon lost all his cheer- 
fulness and disposition for active employment. He 
died, May 5, 1821, of a cancerous affection of the 
liver, and was borne, by a party of British grenadiers, 
to his grave in a secluded valley on the island. 

Napoleon Buonaparte was short in stature, but 
handsome and well formed, and capable of enduring 
great fatigue and great vicissitudes of climate. We 
abstain from offering a summary of his character, as 
we have abstained for the most part from passing 
judgment upon his actions. The time is not yet come 



(or him to be judged diBpassionately. A multitude of 
books have beea written concerning him, with the 
more important of which roost readers are ^miliar. 




rSlstoa of NupDleoo, by Cano 




Abodt the middle of the laet century the art of Sculp- 
ture, which had been long on the decline, may be said 
to have reached the lowest point to which it has sunk 
since the revival of the arts ; fur, although the seven- 
teenth century was the great sera of had taste, the 
genius which was often apparent in the mannered 
productions of that time, no longer survived in those 
of the imitators who succeeded. The works of Ber- 
nini in Italy, and of Puget in France, both men of 
extraordinary talent hut most mistaken principles, 
were still regarded as types of excellence. Their fame 
Still produced a host of followers, who, with perhaps 
the single exception of Duquesnoy, called Fiaramingo, 
naturally aimed at the extravagances and peculiarities 
of their models; and the coiiBW\>iew^ -^Wt, *. "aistv- 
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stantly increasing deviation from nature, and a total 
misconception of the style and limits of the art. The 
works which were produced in Rome about the 
period alluded to, thus fluctuated between manner 
and insipidity ; till the art had relapsed into a state 
of such lethargic mediocrity, that even sculptors of 
note, such as Cavaceppi, Pacetti, and Albacini, were 
content to occupy themselves in restoring and mend- 
ing antique statues. But the germs of a better taste, 
and a more rational imitation, were already expanding. 
If the mania for collecting antique statues had the 
temporary eflfect of paralysing invention in the artist, 
and diverting the means of patronage, a gradual ap- 
preciation of the principles of ancient art was, never* 
theless, the result ; while the illustration and descrip- 
tion of museums, and the works of Winkelmann, all 
tended to awaken the attention of the connoisseur to 
the amazing difference between the ill-advised ca- 
prices of the Bernini school and the sagacious sim- 
plicity of the ancients. 

These circumstances concurred ultimately to work 
a change and an improvement of taste among the 
artists themselves, and thus prepared a better sera of 
sculpture. The partiality of the Italians may be ex- 
cused, when they attribute the reformation of the art 
to the single efforts of Canova, although the designs 
of Flaxman, composed about the same time that the 
Italian artist was beginning his career, exhibit a more 
decided feeling for the long-lost purity of the antique, 
and a more thorough comprehension of the style and 
language of sculpture than we find in the works of his 
continental contemporaries. But it is time to give a 
more particular account of the subject of this memoir. 

Antonio Canova was bom a.d. 1157, at Possagno, 
a small town in the province of Treviso. His father, 
Pietro Canova, was a stone mason and builder ; and 
the first occupation of the fixture sculptor taught him 
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to use the chisel with dexterity. At the age of 
fourteen, he was introduced to the notice of Giovanni 
Faliero, a Venetian senator, who used annually to 
pass the autumn near Possagno. By the kind assist- 
ance of this nohleman, the young Canova was placed 
with one Torretti, a sculptor who had studied in Venice, 
and who resided in a neighhouring town. On the 
return of this artist to Venice, Canova accompanied 
him. A year afterwards, however, Torretti died, and 
the young sculptor, unwilling to continue with Fer- 
rari, his master's nephew and heir, estahlished him- 
self in a studio of his own. While with Torretti he 
produced his first work, a pair of baskets of fruit and 
flowers, done for the noble Faliero. They are still to 
be seen in the stair-case of the Farsetti palace, in 
Venice, more generally known as the Albergo del la 
Gran Bretagna. The same patron next employed 
him on two statues of Orpheus and Eurydice, pre- 
served in the villa of Pradazzi, near Possagno. After 
one or two other less important performances, he 
executed his Daedalus and Icarus, for the Procurator 
Pisani. In all these works he aimed at a close imi- 
tation of individual nature, and this was carried so 
far in the Daedalus, that when it was afterwards 
shown in Rome, the sculptor was hardly believed 
when he asserted that it was not moulded from a 
living model. 

The imitation of the softness, surface, and acci- 
dents of skin was an early excellence and a last- 
ing peculiarity of Canova; and however he may 
have been smitten with the antique statues in Rome, 
it is certain that while in Venice, where he remained 
till the age of twenty-two, he paid little attention to 
the specimens of ancient art in the Farsetti Gallery. 
It is probable that the prejudice against the antique, 
which had prevailed ever since Bernini's time, was 
hardly yet effaced in Venice ; and if C&uox^'^ ^\j>k- 
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ration of the ancients increased in Rome, it was un- 
doubtedly greatly owing to the opinion and examples 
of those among whom he had the good fortune to be 
first thrown. 

In 1779 Girolamo Zulian being appointed ambas- 
sador of the Republic at Rome, Faliero recommended 
Canova to his notice. The young sculptor had al- 
ready determined to visit the metropolis of the arts, 
and soon followed the ambassador thither. The 
course of study which he adopted, founded on the 
comparison of nature with the best specimens of art, 
showed that he was earnest to improve ; and his new 
patron Zulian, who had introduced him to the distin- 
guished amateurs and artists residing in Rome, re- 
commended him to send for a cast of his Daedalus 
and Icarus, in order to show them what he had done, 
and profit by their advice. He did so, and the day 
on which that group was submitted to the judgment 
of the connoisseurs was a memorable one for Canova. 
His work by no means excited unqualified approba- 
tion. It was, indeed, so different from the style 
which was then prevalent, that his judges remained 
silent, till the generous Gavin Hamilton openly de- 
clared, that it was a simple imitation of nature, which 
showed that the artist had nothing to unlearn ; at the 
same time reminding him, that although the greatest 
artists had always begun thus, they had subsequently 
refined their taste by comparison and selection, and 
their execution by an ampler and larger treatment ; 
all which, aiming at the grandest impressions of 
nature, but by no means departing from nature, 
approaches what is called the divine and ideal in 
art. This opinion, from so good a judge as Hamilton, 
delighted Zulian, who asked " what was to be done 
with the young man ? " " Give him a block of 
marble," said Hamilton, " and let him follow his 
own feeling,** From this hour the fate of the young 
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artist was decided : Zulian furnished him with a 
studio and materials, and he began his career in 
Rome. 

Canova always spoke with gratitude of Gavin Ha- 
milton, and acknowledged that he owed to him every 
sound principle of art. The vast knowledge of the 
antique which the Scotch artist possessed gave more 
than common weight and value to his advice respect- 
ing its imitation. Can ova's first work in Rome was 
an Apollo crowning himself. The sculptor himself 
was not satisfied with it, and felt all the difficulty 
of uniting a purer and broader style with a suffi- 
cient attention to the details of nature. His engage- 
ments soon after recalled him to Venice, to complete 
an unfinished work, the statue of the Marquis Poleni, 
placed in the Prato della Valle, at Padua. It was 
probably hurried, that he might get back sooner to 
Rome. 

On his return to Rome, he produced his celebrated 
group of Theseus sitting on the slain Minotaur. The 
moment chosen w^as recommended by Hamilton, who 
observed, that it was generally safer for young artists 
not to aim at too much action in their subjects. In 
this composition Canova endeavoured to infuse still 
more of the style of the antique, and he succeeded so 
well, that the exhibition of it may be considered an 
epoch in the art. Quatremere de Quincy (an emi- 
nent French sculptor) spoke of it in these words in 
1804 : — " This group struck foreigners even more 
than the Romans, who were still attached to their 
accustomed manner. Nevertheless, Canova, from 
that time, was considered the sculptor who was des- 
tined to restore good taste, and to reduce the art to its 
grand principles." The fame which this work gained 
for its author has been allowed, on all hands, to have 
been justly awarded; and, after the efibrts of the 
artist to fix his style, and define tke mo^^ qI'ws^^^wjl 
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which he believed to be the best, it may be supposed 
that the praises he received would have confirmed 
him in the principles he had formed to himself, and 
encouraged him to carry them farther. None of his 
Italian biographers, however, have taken sufficient 
notice of the fact, that he never followed up the style 
which is observable in this group. His subsequent 
works were undoubtedly more refined in execution 
and more anatomically studied ; but it is quite certain 
that he never approached the breadth of the antique 
so much in any later works. Hence it would appear 
that in this effort he was in some degree doing vio- 
lence to his real feelings ; and having once established 
his reputation, he was more likely afterwards to exer- 
cise his own unbiassed taste. It was, indeed, some 
time before he was occupied on a subject which af- 
forded a display of the figure. 

His next work was the monument of Ganganelli 
(Clement XIV.), placed in the church de' Santi Apos- 
toli at Rome ; in this he was again fortunate. Its 
originality and simplicity, for such was the character 
of the design, compared with the extravagant compo- 
sitions of preceding artists, gave very general satisfac- 
tion ; but the advocates of the taste of a former age did 
not remain silent. Pompeo Battoni, the most cele- 
brated Italian painter of his day, having condescended 
to accompany Hamilton to see the model of the monu- 
ment while it was in the clay, observed, in Canova's 
hearing, that the young artist had talent, but that it 
was a pity he had chosen a bad road, and that it would 
be better to retrace his steps while there was time. 
Hamilton, in consoling Canova afterwards, reminded 
him, that it was the style of Pietro da Cortona, Carlo 
Maratti, and Bernini, which Battoni considered sy- 
nonymous with excellence ; and it was the departure 
from this, in search of the purer style of sculpture, 
which he called "the bad road." The fastidious 
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Milizia, on the other hand, gave this work unqualified 
approbation. 

The monument of Rezzonico (Clement XIII.) > 
which was the next subject the sculptor was invited to 
treat, was begun in 1187, and only placed in St. 
Peter's in 1195. While engaged on this, and the 
monument of Ganganelli, other works of less extent 
were from time to time finished. Among these were 
a group of Cupid and Psyche, a group of Venus and 
Adonis, which, however, was not executed in marble, 
and a second composition of Cupid and Psyche, the 
one in which Psyche is recumbent. These were the 
works which first procured for their author, among his 
Italian admirers, the reputation and title of the sculp- 
tor of the Graces ; and it was in these that a certain 
effeminacy of style — at least what would be so called 
by less indulgent critics — seemed to supersede the sim- 
plicity, and almost severity, which he had appeared to 
aim at in the Theseus and Minotaur. To the same 
period belong most of the bassi relievi of Canova. 
These were composed and executed when his imagina- 
tion was warmed by the study of the ancient poets ; 
and although wrought in the intervals of greater occu- 
pations, there can be no doubt that they received his 
mature attention, and exhibited the free expression of 
his own taste. Of all the works of the artist, these bassi 
relievi have, perhaps, been most universally and de- 
servedly condemned ; but, defective as they are, they 
are still purer in the forms and drapery than the works 
of his predecessors. 

The monument of Rezzonico completely established 
Canova's reputation ; the expression and attitude of 
the kneeling Pope, and the novelty and happy execu- 
tion of the lions, excited the utmost admiration. The 
figure of the Genius is again an instance of a total 
dereliction of the style of the antique, for a soft and 
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pulpy flesbiness without sufficient characteristic mark- 
ing ; but even this was found to be new and i^ree- 
able, and the drapery of the figure of Religion was 
almost the only part of the work which was criticised. 
On revisiting Venice, afler an illness brought on by 
severe application, the Venetian government commis- 
sioned him to execute a monument for the Procurator 
Angelo Emo, which was afterwards placed in the ar- 
senal. He returned to Rome to execute this work; 
but first revisited his native village, where he was sur- 
prised, and somewhat disconcerted, at finding a flSte 
iprepared for his welcome. A deputation of the in- 
habitants lined the roads to receive him ; the streets 
were strewed with laurel ; the bells of the campanile, 
and the mortaletti^ usually fired on festivals, saluted 
him as he entered ; and a band of music accompanied 
him to his mother's house. The enthusiasm of his 
countrymen went so far, that a statue was erected to 
him even in early life, and placed in the Prato della 
Valle, at Padua. 

A group of Venus and Adonis was next completed, 
and sent to Naples, where it contributed to spread his 
fame. A new gi^oup of Cupid and Psyche, standing, 
done for Murat, was sent to Paris, and being fortu- 
nately one of his best works, it excited a great sensa- 
tion when exhibited there. The reputation Canova 
had acquired in Italy naturally provoked a close and 
keen scrutiny into the merits and defects of this work ; 
but its success was complete, and from that time his 
great merit was as fully acknowledged in France as 
elsewhere. Some of his subsequent works exhibited in 
the Louvre were, it is true, severely criticised, but 
they always found ardent defenders, and those among 
the most respectable connoisseurs and artists. 

The celebrated kneeling Magdalen, which ultimately 
became the property of Count Sommariva, and adorned 
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his house in Paris, was Canova*s next performance ; 
it was afterwards, like many of his works, copied, or 
rather repeated, for other amateurs. 

This statue created a still greater sensation than 
the Cupid and Psyche when it was exhibited in 
Paris. The well-known Hebe was executed about the 
same time; this, too, was often repeated, and one 
copy was exhibited in the Louvre bearing a golden 
•vase and cup, and with the lips and cheeks slightly 
tinged with vermilion. These innovations were se- 
'verely objected to by the French critics, while the 
general taste of this and other works of the artist was 
still less indulgently treated in London. But the ex- 
ecution of individual parts of his statues was every 
where allowed to be exquisite, and many a time, in 
Rome, artists who were his professed rivals have pur- 
chased casts of the joints and extremities of his figures 
as models of perfect imitation : such detached por- 
tions have even been mistaken for casts from the 
antique. 

Much has been said by the Italian eulogists of Ca- 
nova of his skill in painting, and a story is told of his 
having done a pretended portrait of Giorgione on an 
old panel, which Angelica Kaufmann, and other very 
sufficient judges, for a time believed to be an original 
by the Venetian master. Canova's attempts at paint- 
ing were regarded with complacency, at least by him- 
self, remarkable as he watl for great modesty in speaking 
of his works in sculpture. He seems never to have 
forgotten that he was a Venetian, and gloried in the 
perfections, and almost in the defects, of the painters 
of that school. It is not impossible that this predi- 
lection may have operated in some degree to check his 
f- pursuit of the severe style of the ancients in sculpture, 
\ and it may, perhaps, account for the picturesque li- 
^ cences which he sometimes indulged in, as, for instance., 
^4he Hebe; but if hiaeffoilftm^^\xkNASi%^«fc'«»'- 



turally defective in execution, they were still more 
open to criticism ia tbeir invention and tute, and, on 
the whole, call rather for indulgence than admiration. 
The unsettled state of Italy conaetjuent upon the 
French Revolution, and the troubles in Rome, induced 
Canova, about the close of the century, to retire for a 
time to hii native province. From thence he accom- 
panied the Senator Rezzonico into Germany, and 
visited Munich, Vienna, Dre-sden, and Berlin. At 
Vienna, he receivcdfcomDuke Albert of Sale Tescben 
the commission for the monument to Maria Christina 
of Austria. 
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His first ambition, however, on returning to Italy, 
was to embody in a picture some of the impressions he 
had received from contemplating the galleries of Ger- 
many, and particularly the Notte of Correggio ; and 
he actually painted a large altar-piece for the parochial 
church of Possagno. This work, though since consi- 
dered unworthy of criticism, was highly extolled at 
the time it was done. On his return to Rome, he 
began the model of his celebrated group of Hercules 
and Lichas, a work which found favour even with 
those who had objected to the want of manliness of 
taste in his treatment of most other subjects. It is 
indeed impossible to contemplate this group without 
feeling it to be the production of a man of genius ; 
while the patient elaboration of the anatomical de- 
tails, and the power and knowledge with which the 
difficulties of the composition are overcome, have never 
failed to excite the high praise which is awarded to 
rare excellence. The originality of the idea has, 
however, been lately disputed; and a bronze has 
come to light which, if its history be true, at least 
proves that some earlier sculptor than Canova had 
conceived the subject nearly in the same manner. 
This grand work, first intended for Naples, was pur- 
chased by Torlonia, Duke of Bracciano, and is now 
the principal ornament of the Bracciano Palace in 
Rome. 

Soon after this the Perseus was produced, a statue 
which, by command of Pius VII., received the unpa- 
ralleled honour of being placed in the Vatican, in a 
situation similar to that of the Apollo, or rather to 
supply its place, for the Apollo at this time was not 
returned from Paris. The honour was even greater 
when that statue was restored to Rome, for the Per- 
seus then remained as a companion or pendant to it. 
The two Pugilists were modelled soon after for the 
same patron. Pope Piua Vll., «uflL\^«t^^%R&^^^^^'«^ 
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finished, in the Vatican, together with the Persieas. 
A cast of the Crengas, one of these figures, exhibited 
about the same time at Paris, was very generally 
admired, and very ably and generously defended from 
the hostile criticisms it called forth, by the sculptor 
Quatremere de Quincy. The high estimation ii^ 
which Canova was held, and his zeal for the preserva-i 
tion of the ancient monuments in Rome, as well as 
the frescoe^ of the Vatican, induced the Pope to confer 
on him the appointment and title of Inspector-General 
of the Fine Arts. Though at first unwilling to assume 
the responsibility of this charge, Canova at last un-^ 
dertook it; and it appears that his conscientious 
attention to the duties connected with it gave a new 
impulse to the Roman school, and excited in all a 
zeal and ardour for the preservation of the precious 
remains of antiquity. The conduct of Canova in fur-* 
thering the general interests of the arts of his country 
is worthy of all praise : his private benevolence is 
well known. It may be said that his happy freedom 
from jealousy was owing to the quiet security of esta^ 
blished fame ; but he was equally remarkable for mag- 
nanimity when placed in competition with those whom 
he had reason to regard as possible rivals. 

After finishing a model of the colossal statue of the 
King of Naples, Canova received a flattering invita- 
tion to visit the court of Bonaparte, then First Consul; 
and in obedience to the wishes even of the Pope he 
proceeded to Paris. His conversations with Bonaparte 
during this and a subsequent visit have been pre- 
served ; and it appears that he lost no opportunity of 
representing the fallen and impoverished state of Italy 
(the consequence of the French invasion) to the arbiter 
of its destinies, whom he dexterously reminded of his 
Pisan or Florentine origin. His recommendation of 
the arts in Rome was at least successful, for soon after 
Ida return thither ample fimd^ were forwarde4 by 
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command of Bonaparte for the revival and extension 
of the Academy of St. Luke, of which Canova waa 
naturally appointed the Director, and for prosecuting 
the excavations in the Forum. When Canova, in 
one of his visits to Paris, ventured to ask for the 
restitution of the statues that had been taken from 
Rome, the French ruler replied, that " they might 
dig for more." 

Having modelled the bust of Bonaparte, Canova 
returned to Italy to complete the colossal statue of 
Napoleon, now in the possession of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. In this work, which he considered an heroic 
representation, he elevated the forms to his highest 
conceptions of an abstract style, and, probably in 
imitation of the statue of Pompey, exhibited the figure 
naked. The censures which were passed on this bold 
attempt were most satisfactorily answered by the cele- 
brated Visconti. In Canova's second visit to Paris, 
Napoleon himself remarked, that his statue should 
have been in the ordinary dress, to which Canova 
replied, " Our art, like all the fine arts, has its sub- 
lime language; this language in sculpture is the 
naked, and such drapery as conveys a general idea." 
The extensive monument for Vienna was next finished, 
and Canova repaired to the Austrian capital to see it 
put together. The artist's general deviation from the 
style of sculpture practised by the ancients may be 
illustrated by this work, admirable as it is for its de^ 
tails. The real aperture, or door of the tomb, into 
which the procession is entering, the literal reality of 
the steps, the accurately-imitated drapery, and other 
circumstances, are all nearer to nature than the flesh, 
the reverse of the principle of the Greeks. The par-r 
tial or absolute truth of the accessories thus reminds 
us, that colour and life are wanting in the figures — a 
discovery the spectator should never be permitted to 
,make. Again* the indiatinctA^fb^ \i\vk\y mxv&V ^i^ 
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more or less in an assemblage of figures similar in 
colour (the unavoidable condition of the art), far 
from being obviated by indiscriminate imitation, re- 
quires rather to be counteracted by those judicious 
conventions which, in some measure, represent the 
varieties of nature, and constitute the style of sculp- 
ture. The Venus for Florence, (afterwards more 
than once repeated,) and the statues of the Princess 
Borghese, and the mother of Napoleon, were the next 
works of Canova. The attitude and treatment of the 
last seem to have been inspired by the statue of Agrip- 
pina ; it was completely successful in Paris. After 
these, the well-known Dancing Nymphs occupied 
him, and seem to have been favourite works of his 
own. Although these statues excited more attention 
in Paris than perhaps any of his former works, and 
raised his reputation more than ever, they have since 
been very generally censured as meretricious in their 
taste. The portrait statues of the Princess Borghese 
and Madame Letitia invited many other commissions 
of the same kind, which it would be long to recount. 
The monument of Alfieri, and the statues of Hector 
and Ajax, the latter admirable for their details, but 
with little of the antique character in 'their general 
treatment, were successively produced, together with 
many busts of individuals and of ideal personages. 
An opportunity was soon after afforded the sculptor, 
in a statue of Paris for the Empress Josephine, of 
exhibiting his best powers to the French critics. He 
was perhaps better satisfied with this than with any 
other single figure he had done. It was much ad- 
mired when exhibited in the Louvre> and Quatrem^re 
de Quincy published an eulogium on it. 

In 1810 Canova again proceeded to the French 
capital to receive the commands of Napoleon, and 
modelled the bust of Maria Louisa. The statue of 
the Empress, as Concord, and of the Princess Elizay 
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in the character of a Muse, were finished on his return 
to Rome. The group of the Graces, and a statue of 
Peace, were next completed. The colossal horse, first 
intended to bear Napoleon, and then Murat, was 
finally surmounted with the statue of Charles III. of 
Naples, and placed in that city. A recumbent nymph, 
Canova's next work, was succeeded by one of his 
most extraordinary productions, the Theseus and Cen- 
taur, a group now in Vienna, where it is placed in a 
temple built for its reception. Opinions are divided 
between the merits of this work and of his Hercules 
and Lichas. 

In 1815, when the Allies occupied Paris, Canova 
was sent there by Pope Pius VII. on an honourable 
and interesting mission, namely, to intercede with 
the French goveiiiment and the invading powers* for 
the restitution of the works of art which had been 
torn from Rome by the treaty of Tolentino. The 
French ministry resisted his application, and it was 
ultimately by the decision of the Allied Powers, and 
literally under the protection of foreign bayonets, that 
Canova removed the objects in question from the 
Louvre. The gratitude of the Pope to the British 
government on this occasion led to Canova*s visit to 
London. The honours he received in England firom 
Greorge IV., then Prince Regent, from the nobility, 
and the professors of the arts, perhaps even exceeded 
the homage which had been paid him on the conti- 
nent; and it ought not to be forgotten, that the great 
Flaxman, who was among the warmest in welcoming 
him, wrote a letter to Canova on his return to Rome, 
which did honour to both, and in which he says, 
^ You will be always a great example in the arts, not 
only in Italy, but in Europe.'* 

Canova*s return to Rome, in 1816, was little short 
Df a triumph. The Pope created him Mar(\ai& oC 
Ischia, with an annual pen«ioTi oi \^\\t,^ >(W(^s»s^ 
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crowns ; but the nobk-minded artist divided this sum. 
till his death, among the ii^stitutiona of the arts, in 
premiums for the young and in aids for the old and 
decayed. Long was his benevolence to rising artists 
the general theme of gratitude and regret; and in 
every case of ill-rewarded industry, or fancied oppres- 
sion, the exclamation was, '* Ah! if Canova were 
alive ! " 

The statue of Washington ; the Stuart monument 
in St. Peter's ; the group of Mars and Venus, which 
was done for George IV. ; the Sleeping Nymphs ; the 
recumbent Magdalen, executed for the Earl of Li- 
verpool, were successively produced at this highly- 
honoured period of his life ; and a third monument in 
St. Peter's, viz., that of Pope Pius VL 

The last great act of Canova's life was the founda- 
tion of a magnificent church at Possagno, the first 
stone of which was laid by him July 11, 1819. The 
monument for the Marquis Salsa Berio, sent to 
Naples, the figures of which are in basso relievo ; 
seven mezzi relievi for the metopes of the frieze of 
his church at Possagno, the design of which combines 
the forms of the Parthenon and the Pantheon ; and 
the beautiful group of the Pietk, or dead Christ in 
the lap of the Virgin at the foot of the cross, accom- 
panied by the Magdalen, intended for the altar of the 
same church, were the last works of Canova. 

In 1822 he visited Possagno, partly to see the pro- 
gress of the building, and still more on account of 
his infirm state of health. After a short stay in the 
neighbourhood, his illness increased so much that he 
was forced to repair to Venice for medical assistance ^ 
but his recovery was hopeless, and he died October 
13, 1822, in the 65th year of his age. Gratitude wa^ 
among the prominent virtues of Canova, and among 
his legacies it is pleasing to observe th^it the sons of 
Faliero^ his earliest patron, were remembered, He 
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was buried at Possagno ; but his funeral obsequies 
were celebrated throughout Italy, and a statue to his 
memory was afterwards placed in the Academy of 
St. Luke, at Rome. 

Ample details of Canova's life, his precepts on art, 
and conversations with Napoleon, will be found in 
the account of him by Missirini : for a catalogue and 
eulogy of his works, Cicognara's ' Storia della Scul- 
tura ' may be consulted. The memoir of him by that 
nobleman, together with his own * Thoughts on the 
Arts,' taken down and recorded by Missirini, will be 
found in the splendid edition of Canova's works, en- 
graved in outline by Moses. 
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The time is not yet come when a memoir of the per- 
sonal life of Delamhre could be attempted with any 
chance of interesting the reader. The accounts which 
have been published from authentic sources are very 
meagre; and, as may be supposed, this country is 
not the place in which better can be obtained. We 
must therefore content ourselves with offering a 
slight table of the principal events of his public 
career, and proceed to give some account of his ex- 
traordinary labours. 

Jean Baptiste Joseph Delamhre was born Septem- 
ber 19, 1749, at or near Amiens. He studied. under 
Delille at the college of Plessis, applying himself par- 
ticularly to the learned languages. His accurate and 
ready knowledge of Greek afterwards proved an ele- 
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ment of no mean importance in the merit of his 

• History of Astronomy.' 

Though the extent of his works would give the idea 
of a very long life applied to one subject in all its 
bearings, yet Delambre was more than thirty years 
old before he turned his attention to astronomy. It 
is said that he accidentally entered the room where 
Lalande was delivering a lecture on some part of that 
science, while either waiting for or coming from 
another on the Greek language. Be that as it may, 
he commenced his studies under the celebrated as 
tronomer just named before 1185, in which year the 
calculation of the longitudes and latitudes of the stars 
in Mayer's Catalogue, by Delambre, was published, 
in the * Connaissance des Tems ' for 1788. In 1789 
he published Tables of Jupiter and Saturn ; and in 
1790 Tables of Uranus, which gained the prize of the 
Academy of Sciences ; at the same time he was ac- 
tively engaged in correcting, by observation, the ex- 
isting tables of right ascensions. In 1791 he pub- 
lished new Tables of Jupiter's Satellites, which 
Lalande calls " Un des plus grands travaux astro- 
nomiques qu'on ait faits." 

In 1792 Delambre aided Lalande in calculating 
the planetary tables for the third edition of his 

* Astronomy ;' and was appointed a member of the 
Institute, and also of the Commission for measuring 
a Degree of the Meridian. Of his share in this 
operation we shall presently speak. In the same 
year he published his first Tables of the Sun, and 
a second set in 1806, together with Tables of Re- 
fraction. In 1817 he again constructed Tables of 
Jupiter's Satellites. In 1795 he was appointed to 
the Bureau des Longitudes; in 1802 he was made 
Inspecteur G^eral des Etudes^ in which capacity 
he formed the Lyceums of Moulins and Lyons. In 
1803 he became perpetual sectetjar) Xii \J^ ^^^'e.^^ 
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mathematics in the Institute, and the various eloges 
ivhich are found in the Memoirs of that body till 
1822 are from his pen. In 1807 he succeeded La- 
lande as Professor at the College of France; in 1808 
he was appointed Treasurer of the University, and in 
1821, Officer of the Legion of Honour. He died 
August 19, 1822, at the age of seventy-three. 

The dry catalogue of tables and works becomes 
curious and interesting when we consider them all as 
the production of one man, who was also actively 
engaged either on the great Survey or in continual 
observation. But the list is yet far from complete. 
The Histories of Astronomy {Anciennej Moyenne^ 
Moderney du dix-huitieme Siecle)^ comprised in six 
volumes 4to., appeared between 1817 and 1821', with 
the exception of the last, which was published in 
1827, after the author's death. His large work on 
astronomy, in three 4to. volumes, came out in 1814, 
and the * Base du Syst^me M^trique,' a detailed 
account of the operations of the Survey, in four 
volumes 4to. (of which the first three are the work 
of Delambre), appeared at different times between 
1806 and 1810. He had previously (in 1799 if we 
recollect rightly) published a shorter description of 
the methods employed. His decimal tables of Lo- 
garithms appeared in 1801, and his Report on the 
Progress of all the Sciences since 1789 was presented 
to the Emperor Napoleon in 1808, and published in 
1810. We have still to add the numerous memoirs 
which he contributed to the *Connaissance des Tems,* 
the * Memoirs of the Institute,' and other periodicals, 
to the list of Delambre's labours ; a list which shows 
that he possessed a degree of energy rarely surpassed, 
and a quantity of reading, on the subject of astro- 
nomy at least, certainly never equalled. 

But though it is only justice to the memory of De- 
lambre to insist upon the amazing quantity of wor^c 
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which he performed, all of the first order of utility, in 
which he appears to us to stand altogether without a 
rival in the history of science, we have yet to point 
out how much of that work was of a more laborious 
character than is usually necessary to produce the 
same number of pages. We need not dwell on the 
planetary tables, &c., or on the ' Base du Systeme 
Metrique,* almost every page of which is a separate 
record of toil and patience. The History of Astronomy 
is a work of a peculiar kind. It is not merely a di- 
gest of ideas which the author had acquired from the 
perusal of the writings of others, but an actual ab- 
s^tract of every work which has exercised the least 
influence on the progress of the science, whether 
Greek, Arabian, or modern European. This task by 
itself would have been abundantly sufficient to secure 
to its author the reputation of a long life well spent ; 
for he had to wade through the writings of every age 
and country, and in particular to acquire a knowledge 
of the mathematical styles of different times, which 
are sufficiently distinct to render them, we might 
almost say, sciences of different species. The student 
of astronomical history is thus with very little trouble 
put in possession of all the records of the only science 
whose history is a part of itself, and must be studied 
with it. If the author sometimes appear prejudiced 
or hasty in his conclusions, it must be recollected that 
(intentional misquotation of course apart, of which he 
was never suspected) the plan of thework is such as to 
render the conclusions which a reader may draw from 
it, to a great degree independent of any colouring 
arising from the bias or misconception of the author. 
The 'History' of Delambre was preceded by that 
of Bailly, a work of such totally different character, 
that the description of it after the other may almost 
seem exaggerated for the sake of contrast. With 
piuch general knowledge, and, perhapa^ CQiiAid^xilckV^ 
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research, but with too much previous self-iustruction 
what to find, Bailly has made conjectures of his 
wishes, and positive theories of his conjectures. His 
fanciful accounts of people whom he has caused, as 
has been observed, to give us all knowledge, except 
that of their own name and existence, perhaps drove 
Delambre a little into the other extreme : if so, the 
circumstance is not to be regretted; and the reader, 
who has amused himself with the former, by invent- 
ing inventors for all that has ever been invented, may 
fall back upon the latter, to learn how many of his 
conclusions are founded on the rational biasis of 
written testimony. A strong predilection for the 
latter kind of evidence is the characteristic of De- 
lambre's writings ; and if familiarity with the Greeks 
rendered him somewhat prejudiced in their favour, 
he has but paid too much interest for a large and 
acknowledged debt ; whereas Bailly has squandered 
his whole substance upon creatures of his own ima- 
gination. 

A very striking feature of Delambre's writings 
upon the history of astronomy, is the avidity with 
which he throws himself upon any calculation which 
comes in his way, repulsive as such details are to 
writers in general. Not content with the fullest nu- 
merical exposition of the process as practised by the 
astronomer he is describing, he frequently adds the 
modern method of doing the same thing. This is 
one of the most useful parts of his undertaking ; for 
astronomy is not, as so many imagine, only the art of 
looking at the heavens, but also of knowing what to 
do with the results of observation ; and Delambre, in 
his character of an unwearied calculator, has been of 
more use than the most assiduous observer* of his day, 

* We are far from undervaluing the higher species of 
ohservation which, when combined with the sagacity of the 
inveiitor^ finds iiew general laws. We speak only of the 
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But in the character of an observer Delambre was 
conspicuous. In conducting his part of the Survey, 
we cannot help admiring his fortitude as well as 
skill. In a letter to Lalande, written in 1797, he 
thus expresses himself, and it is no exaggerated in- 
stance of the impediments he frequently met with : 
" I had about six hours' work, and I could not do 
it in less than ten days. In the morning I mounted 
to the signal, which I left at sunset. The nearest 
inn was that at Salers, to which it took me three 
hours to go, and as much to return, and the road was 
the worst I have met with. At last I resolved to 
take up my lodging in a neighbouring cowhouse ; I 
say neighbouring, because it was only at the distance 
of an hour's walk. During these ten days I could 
not take off my clothes ; I slept upon hay, and lived 
on milk and cheese. All this time I could hardly 
ever get sight of the two objects at once ; and during 
the observations, as well as in the long intervals which 
they left, I was alternately burned by the sun, frozen 
by the wind, and drenched by the rain. 1 passed 
thus ten or twelve hours every day, exposed to all the 
inclemency of the weather ; but nothing annoyed me 
so much as the inaction." 

It was with extreme difficulty that permission to 
encounter these inconveniences was granted. The 
republican government, which, in its hurry to change 
the weights and measures,* had ordered the commis- 
sion, began to fear lest a latent tinge of royalism in 

vu1}^ar notion entertained of an astronomer, which, however 
excusable in the general ignorance of the science, portrays 
only a part of the character, useful indeed, but not the most 
difficult. 

* For some of our readers we may state that the object was 
the measurement of the earth's circumference, or rather the 
deduction of it from the measurement of a part, in order that 
the metre might be made au exact aliquot part of the circum- 
ference* 
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some one of their agents might infect the new stand- 
ard. At least such a suspicion forces itself upon us, 
when we find that " The Committee of Public Safety, 
considering how important it was to the amelioration 
of the public mind that those employed by govern- 
ment," in the Survey for instance, *' should be dis- 
tinguished," not by their knowledge of the theodolite 
and repeating circle, but " by their republican virtues 
and hatred of kings," struck Delambre and others 
off the list, and would have served Mtk;hain in the 
same way (who was on the frontier, with public 
money in his possession), had not they found within 
themselves the suspicion that he would play them 
false. But we must not be less than just to the 
instances of liberal feeling which the most bigoted 
times produce. When Delambre returned to Paris, 
he was allowed, after some hesitation, to retain the 
diploma of the Royal Society of London, written 
in Latin, with the arms of the King of England 
upon it. 

Such were the feelings with which the government 
regarded even their own favourite project, and we 
may therefore be surprised at the endurance with 
which Delambre solicited, and at length partially 
obtained, leave to recommence his operations; add 
to which, that his astronomical instruments caused 
him frequently to be molested as a spy by the igno- 
rant populace of the departments — a fact nowise to 
be wondered at, when we remember that at Paris 
Lalande's observatory was searched for arms, and the 
tube of a telescope carried off to the authorities as 
some strange species of gun. 

Delambre did not interfere in politics; it would 
have been strange indeed if he had found time. It 
was amply sufficient for one man to link his name to 
the science of astronomy, past, present, and future 
by history, observations, and tables. 




William Hbrschkl was bom at Hanover, Novanber 
15,1738. His father was a musician, and brought 
up hia four sona to his own art, which in Germany 
gave him better means of educating bis children, than 
would have &llen to the lot of a person holding the 
same station in England. The subject of our memoir 
is said to have had a master who inatructed him in 
French, ethica, and metaphyaics ; but at the age of 
fourteen he was placed in the band of the Hanoverian 
regiment of guaida, and in 1756 or 1759 he accom- 
panied a detachment of the regiment to England. 
Another account atates that he grew tired of his occu-* 
pation, and came to England alone. Here, after 
struggling with poverty for aome time, he waa chosen 
by hatd Dailington to prganiae «k bwA i<st 'dai^ 
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Durham militia ; after which he passed several years 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, employed in teaching 
music and studying languages. About 1765 he was 
elected organist at Halifax, and employed himself in 
the study of harmony and mathematics. Such at 
least is the statement of the ^ Obituary ;' but in that 
respectable work we find no references to the sources 
from which these minute particulars of Herschel's 
early life are obtained. About this time he is said to 
have visited Italy; and, without professing to give 
credit to it, we may here insert a curious story which 
appears to have been copied into English works from 
the * Dictionnaire des Auteurs Vivans,' &c., Paris, 
1816. Being at Genoa, and not having wherewith to 
pay his passage home to England, he procured irom a 
M. L*Angy the use of some public rooms for a 
concert, at which he played a quartett, alone, upon a 
harp, and two horns, one fastened to each shoulder. 
Those who are in the least acquainted with wind 
instruments will hardly believe that a horn fastened 
to the shoulder would be of much more use than one 
growing out of the head, as a musical instrument; to 
say nothing of the difficulty of blowing two horns at 
once, or of playing a quartett upon three instruments. 
Remarkable characters are generally made the subject 
of wonderful stories, of which each is fashioned in 
accordance with the general habits of the inventor : 
the groom's idea of a wit was '' a gentleman who 
could ride three horses at once;" surely two horns 
and a harp are not too much to be played at once by 
a planetary discoverer. 

About 1766, he is said to have been one of the 
Pump-room band at Bath, and was shortly afterwards 
organist of the Octagon Chapel there. He taught 
and read as before : and here he turned his attention 
to astronomy. He borrowed a small reflecting tele- 
scope of a friend; and at length, finding tlutt the 
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purchase of such an instrument was (" fortunately,' 
as it has heen well expressed,) ahove his means, he 
endeavoured to construct one for himself. His first 
attempt was a five-feet Newtonian reflector. It was 
some time hefore he perfected himself in the method 
of forming mirrors : in one instance he is said to have 
spoiled 200 hefore he succeeded. 

In 1781 he announced to the world the discovery 
of his new planet, of which we shall presently speak. 
He was immediately appointed private astronomer to 
the King, by George III., a post which, we believe, 
was created for him, and died with him, with a salary 
of £400, and removed, first to Datchet, afterwards to 
Slough, where he continued till his death, August 23, 
1822. During this period he ran that career of 
patient and sagacious investigation, terminating in 
brilliant discovery, which has made his name so well 
known to the world. Little has been published con* 
ceming his private life ; but the whole results of his 
mind are to be found in the ' Philosophical Trans- 
actions' between the years 1182 and 1818. 

We have not been able to find the dates of his 
knighthood, or of his receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law from the University of Oxford. He 
married (we cannot find the date) Mrs. Mary Pitt, a 
widow; and his only son. Sir John Herschel, has 
selected from the many tasks to which he is compe- 
tent, that of developing and adding to his father's dis- 
coveries. 

In the space which we can devote to the astrono- 
mical and optical labours of Herschel, we cannot 
attempt to furnish even the smallest detail of their end 
and objects, since the catalogue of titles alone would 
occupy more room than we have to give. We can do 
no more than address ourselves to the impression 
which generally exists upon the subject, and which 
supposes the inventor and the pVulo^Oi^^x \ft\i^ "«a 
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more than an industrious man with good eyes, cleyer 
at grinding miirors for reflecting telescopes, and lucky 
enough to point one at a new planet. Such being the 
common notion, it is not possible to make any mere 
description of Herschel's papers an index of his 
merits. Nor have we here understated the scientific 
knowledge of the public in general. When Sir John 
Herschel lately set out for the Cape of Good Hope, 
the newspapers announced his approaching departure, 
accompanied by the information that '^ six waggon 
loads of telescopes" were on their way to the ship, 
which was all that was said, except in publications 
expressly scientific. That one principal object of the 
son's voyage was to complete a great branch of astro- 
nomy, by doing in the southern hemisphere what the 
father had done in the northern, was not stated for a 
very simple reason — that this portion of the father's 
labours is hardly known by name to any but astro- 
nomers. And it is to astronomers only that Herschel 
is truly known. The notion entertained of him by 
others often reminds us of the farmer, who came to 
him to know the proper time to cut his hay. The 
philosopher replied by' pointing to his own crop, 
which happen^ to be rotting on the ground under a 
heavy rain. 

The planet which Herschel called after George HI. 
(but which now goes under the more appropriate 
name of Uranus) was discovered by him March 13, 
1181 ; not accidentally, but as one of the fridts of a 
laborious investigation, with a distinct and usefiil ob- 
ject He was examining every star with one telescope, 
that he might obtain a definite idea of relative pheno- 
mena, which should enable him to distinguish changes 
actually taking place, from dijSerences of appearance 
caused by the use of different telescopes : the whole 
being in furtherance of the design of *' throwing some 
2}eir ii^ht upon the organization of the celestial bo- 
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dies.'* The last words, which are part of the title of 
one of his subsequent papers, aptly express the line of 
astronomy to which Herschel devoted his life ; and 
the discovery of the planet Uranus was not the chaiice 
work of a moment, but the consequence of sagacity 
strengthened by habit, the latter being formed with a 
perfect knowledge of what was wanted, as well as of what 
would be useful in supplying it. Had he been merely 
registering the places of the stars, he would probably 
(as others did before him) have passed the planet, 
perhaps with some remark upon its apparent diskiness ; 
for though the stars have no well-defined discs, yet 
some have so much more of the appearance of discs 
than others, that a faint planet, viewed with a low 
power, might easily be taken for a star. But being 
engaged upon the stars, expressly with a view to 
trying how much of such a circumstance would be te- 
lescopic, and how much real, he was thereby led to try 
higher powers, and, eventually, other telescopes. The 
existence of the planet was soon ascertained, and 
forms one of the two great features of HerschePs re- 
putation in the eyes of the world at large. 

The celebrated forty-foot telescope, first described 
to the Royal Society by Herschel, June 2, 1195, was the 
result of a long series of experiments on the construc- 
tion of mirrors, begun at Bath, on telescopes firom two 
to twenty feet in length. And we may here remark, 
that " the bulk of his fortune arose from the sale of 
telescopes of his own construction, many of which 
were purchased for the chief observatories of Europe," 
and not from the salary of .f 400 a year which he re- 
ceived as private astronomer to George HI. See 
^ Statement of Circumstances,' &c., a pamphlet printed 
on the occasion of the last election of a President by 
the Royal Society. In 1185 George HI. furnished 
Herschel with the means of undertaking an inattw- 
ment larger thaa any he hsA yet m«A^« ^V^ ^g:&'d^]»x 
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cooling, &nd should be Btrong enoagh not to bend un- 
der its own weight. Thig inBtrumeut hu been bo 
frequently described that ve bIibII say no moie of it, 
except that HerBchel dates the completion of it fi^m 
August 28, nS9, when he discovered the siith satel- 
lite of Saturn, aad obtained his best view of the spots 
on that planet. A month later, the seventh satellite 
was discovered by Herschel. This telescope is now 
never used. Sir J, Herschel prefers a tweoty-foot re- 
flector for his own observationB. 




f Vltir atib* fint McKopa necM it JUnugbJ 
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The first discovery of the satellites of Uranus was 
also in a minor degree the work of thought. Such 
bodies were repeatedly looked for by Herschel, but 
none were seen. A small change in the instrument, 
by which the light was increased, suggested one more 
trial ; and the result was the establishment of the ex- 
istence of the two first satellites, in January, 1187. 
Two more were discovered by Herschel, in 1790, and 
two more in 1794. These satellites cannot be seen 
but with an instrument of first-rate power, and in a 
favourable position of the planet. No one has ob- 
served the four last satellites except Herschel himself, 
or the two first, except himself and Sir J. Herschel, 
who has confirmed his father's determination of their 
periods. See Mem. Royal Astron, Soc, vol. viii. He 
found that their orbits were nearly perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic, and ascertained their retro- 
grade motion, and some remarkable relations between 
their mean distances. It has a brilliant sound, but it 
is literally true as to the number of known bodies 
composing the solar system, that Herschel left it ex- 
actly half as large again as he found it. To the Sun, 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth and Moon, Mars, Jupiter 
and four satellites, Saturn and five satellites, and Hal- 
ley's Comet, eighteen in all, he added nine, namely, 
two satellites to Saturn, Uranus and six satellites. 

But not content with augmenting our own, it ils to 
Herschel we owe the discovery of other systems. 
That the fixed stars were each the centre of a number 
of planets was suspected, perhaps rather prematurely, 
before his observations were made known. But the 
first positive addition to our knowledge of systems^ 
that is of bodies which move in any degree of con- 
nexion with each other, is to be found in his paper 
read to the Royal Society, June 9, 1803, announcing 
that Castor, y Leonis, £ Bootis, ( Herculis, JSerpentis, 
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y Virginis, were most probably Unary* stars. The 
existence of such systems has been confirmed by Sir 
J. Herschel and Professor Struve, and the duration of 
the periods given by Herschel has been sufficiently 
con&rmed to make the exactness of his observations 
remarkable. But to new planets, and new systems, 
Herschel added new universes; or, more properly 
speaking, showed that the universe consisted of por- 
tions, each conveying as large an idea of extent and 
number, as the whole of what was previously called 
the universe. His great telescope furnished sufficient 
iacts, and his mind was not slow to draw a conjectural 
inference, which must be classed among the happiest 
effi)rts of reasoning speculation. The resolution of 
the milky way into stars proved that we are situated 
in a stratum of such bodies much thicker in some di- 
rections than others : this led to the inference that some 
or all of the nebulae with which the sky is crowded 
might be similar enormous groups of stars ; and the 
resolution of some of the nebulee into detached por- 
tions was a first step towards the demonstration of the 
conjecture. 

There is enough yet unmentioned, — ^in the disco- 
very of the time of rotation of Saturn — ^that of Jupiter's 
satellites — that of the refrangibility of heat — the ex- 
periments on colours — the enormous collection of 
nebulae — the experimental determination of the mag- 
nitude of stars — the researches and conjectures on the 
physical constitution of the sun — those on the qualities 
of telescopes, &c. &c., — to form by itself no ordinary 
title to the recollection of posterity. But we must 
refer to Sir J. Herschel's Astronomy, in which will be 
found such an account of them as the plan of the work 

* Double stars, those which are so near to each other as to 
appear one to the naked eye : binary 8y9tem8| double stars 
vluch revolve round each other. 
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permitted, by one wbo bas sbown bimself as indisposed 
to exaggerate, as interested to explain. 

In tbe labours of his observatory Herscbel was as- 
sisted by bis sister, Miss Caroline Herscbel, witb 
wbose belp be published, in 1798, bis catalogue 
of Flamsteed's stars. Tbis lady, wbose exertions, 
botb as an observer and calculator, are well known to 
astronomers, is still living, at a very advanced age, in 
Hanover. 

We do not know of any very trustworthy account of 
Herscbel. *The Obituary for 1822,' the ^Gende- 
man's Magazine,' the ^ Annual Register,' &c., do not 
state their authorities. We have followed the first- 
mentioned work as to facts and dates in meat of the 
p^orticulars here mentioned. 




The incident which immediately led to the inventaon 
of the power-loom is best related in the wordB of the 
inventor himaelf, " Happening to he at Matlock in 
the Bummer of 1184, I fell in company with some 
gentlemen of Manchester, when the conversalion 
turned on Arkwright's spinning machinery. One of 
the company observed, that as soon as Arkwright's 
patent expired, bo many mills would be erected, and 
BO much cotton spun, that hands never could he found 
to weave it. To this observation I replied, that Ark- 
vright must then set his wits to work to inveot a 
weaving mill. This brought on a conversation on 
the subject, in which the Mauchester gentlemen una- 
nimously agreed that the thing was impracdcahle ; 
and in defence of their opinion, they adduced argu- 
ments which I certainly was incompetent to aniwer, 
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or even to comprehend, being totally ignorant of the 
subject, having never at that time seen a person weave. 
I controverted however the impracticability of the 
thing." Looms driven by power had been con- 
structed before, but they had not been made to 
answer; and it is probable, from the circumstances 
of Dr. Cartwright's life, that he had never heard of 
them : at all events the idea thus suggested to him 
did not lie dormant. Before the following April, he 
had constructed his first power-loom; and he took 
out his last weaving patent Aug. 1, 1187. Mechani- 
cal spinning therefore was the parent of mechanical 
weaving. Without the former, the latter would have 
been needless ; without the latter, the former would 
have been incomplete. Every state of the cotton 
manufacture, from the cleaning of the raw wool to the 
formation of a perfect web, may be, and in many 
establishments is, now carried on under the same 
roof, and by the moving power of the same engine. 
The name 6f Dr. Cartwright should follow that of Sir 
Richard Arkwright in the list of our national bene- 
factors ; though at present it is far less known to the 
world at large. It was long indeed before Cart* 
Wright's merits were appreciated, and they failed to 
obtain for him the wealth and distinction which the 
creation of the factory system secured to Arkwright. 
The utility of the power-loom is now acknowledged, 
and its sphere appears to be rapidly enlarging. But 
it is still limited even in the cotton, and much more 
in the silk and woollen manufactures ; and it is not 
unreasonable to expect that, as prejudices give way, 
and fresh refinements render the machine susceptible 
of more general, not to say universal, application, the 
art of weaving by mechanism, as formerly of spin- 
ning, may give an impulse to our trade, of which we 
now see the beginning, but cannot conjecture the end« 
Edmund Cartwright was the foutfti ^Wi ol^'^aasaL 
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CartwrigHt, Esq., of Marnham in NottinghamBhire, 
a gentleman whose family had been long established 
in the county, and had sufiFered considerably in its 
fortune by adherence to the cause of Charles I. in the 
civil war. He was bom April 24, 1143 ; and at the 
school of Wakefield, and at University College, Ox- 
ford, received the education usually bestowed upon 
young men destined for the clerical profession. At 
an early age he manifested a taste for poetic composi- 
tion ; but though he had printed some short pieces 
anonymously, his name was n6t given to the public, 
until the appearance, in 1110, of ' Armenia and 
Elvira,' a legendary poem, which became so popular 
that it passed througn seven editions in Httle more 
than a year. . He also published, about the same 
period, the ' Prince of Peace,* and ' Sonnets to Emi- 
nent Men.' In 1114 he became a contributor to the 
Monthly Review, in which he continued to write foif 
ten years. 

We have not ascertained the date of his taking 
orders, of his election to a fellowship at Magdalen 
College, or of his vacating that fellowship by mar- 
riage. The degree of D.D. he took in 1806. . For 
some years after his marriage he resided, first on his 
living at Brampton in Derbyshire, and afterwards at 
Goadby-Marwood in Leicestershire ; where the hours 
which were not devoted to the duties of his calling 
were chiefly employed io literary pursuits. 

Hitherto Mr. Cartwright's private life had been 
that of a retired country clergyman, varied only by 
his correspondence with literary friends. From his 
family connexions, and the esteem in whicli he was 
held by some who had power to advance him, his 
prospects in the church were favourable ; and he had 
good reason to believe, that if he had confined himself 
to the line of life in which he had been educated, and 
in irbich he was then advancing) he would have at- 
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tained a more ample provision in his professioB, 
than it was his lot to acquire by the exercise of 
his mechanical talent. The existence of such a 
talent in his own mind had been wholly un- 
known even to himself, until he was upwards of forty 
years of age, when the circumstance which has been 
above narrated called it into action, and caused a 
change in the whole tenor of his life. In his first 
attempts he had to contend with the difficulties which 
usually beset genius without experience. ^' As I had 
never before turned my thoughts to anything mecha 
nical, either in theory or practice, nor had even seen 
a loom at work, or knew anything of its construction^ 
you will readily believe that my first loom was a most 
rude piece of machinery. The warp was placed per- 
pendicularly ; the reed fell with the weight of at least 
half a hundred weight, and the springs which threw 
the shuttle were strong enough to have thrown a Con- 
greve rocket. In short, it required the strength of 
two powerful men to work the machine at a slow rate, 
and only for a short time." This, as we have seen, 
was in 1785 : he also applied his talents to e£fecting 
the substitution of machinery for manual labour in 
combing wool, and took out his first patent on this 
subject in April 1190. 

The following anecdotes we quote from the ' Pur- 
suit of Knowledge,' vol. ii. ; we believe them to rest 
upon the best authority. " Dr. Cartwright's children 
still remember often seeing their father about this 
time walking to and fro apparently in deep medita- 
tion, and occasionally throwing his arms from side to 
side ; on which they used to be told that he was 
thinking of weaving and throwing the shuttle. From 
the moment indeed when his attention was first tiuned 
to the invention of the power-loom, mechanical con- 
trivance became the grand occupying subject of hi& 
thoughts. With that sanguineoeE^ ol ^^-^oiis^^ssGL 
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which seems to be almost a necessary part of the 
character of an inventor, he looked on difficulties, 
when he met with them in any of his attempts, 
as only afiFording his genius occasion for a more dis- 
tinguished triumph : nor did he allow even repeated 
fedlures for a moment to dishearten him. Some time 
after he had brought his first loom to perfection, a 
manufacturer, who had called upon him to see it at 
work, after expressing his admiration of the ingenuity 
displayed in it, remarked, that wonderful as was Mr. 
Cartwright's mechanical skill, there was one thing 
that would effectually baffle him, namely, the weaving 
of patterns in checks, or in other words, the combin- 
ing in the same web of a pattern, or fancy figure, with 
the crossing colours which constitute the check. Mr. 
Cartwright made no reply to this observation at the 
time ; but some weeks after, on receiving a second 
visit from the same person, he had the pleasure of 
showing him a piece of muslin of the description 
mentioned, beautifully executed by machinery. The 
man is said to have been so much astonished, that he 
roundly declared his conviction that some agency 
more than human must have been called in on the 
occasion." 

The prejudices and opposition which Dr. Cart- 
wright's invention encountered from the manufac- 
turers, stood greatly in the way of any general adop- 
tion of his loom during the period of his patent rights. 
Other causes, however, were concerned in this. A 
mill, containing five hundred of his looms, was burnt 
down almost immediately after its erection. He en- 
gaged in a concern for manufacturing with power- 
looms at Doncaster; but this proved unsuccessfiil. 
And it is not improbable, though we have not found it 
expressly stated, that the machine itself was not at this 
time able to compete, in respect of economy and beauty 
of workmanship, with han4 labour; for during thQ 
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period of his exclusive rights, two or tliree other per- 
sons took out patents for power-looms, without being 
able to make them answer. But about the year 
1801, in which his patent expired, he had the plea- 
sure of finding that his invention was coming into use 
to a very considerable extent ; and the mortification 
of seeing others reap the fruit of his unrequited in- 
genuity. The increased demand during the war for 
English cotton goods, with the necessity for working 
up at home the cotton yarn which had hitherto been 
exported to the Continent, had given an impulse to 
the manufacture favourable to the introduction of 
machinery ; and at the same time the power-loom 
was rendered much more economical by a very in- 
genious method, invented by Mr. Radcliffe of Stock- 
port, about 1804, of dressing or sizing the warp 
before it was placed in the loom. A cotton manu- 
facturer of Stockport," named Horrocks, took out a 
patent for another power-loom in 1803. He failed ; 
but his loom, with various modifications, is that which 
has now come into general use. 

The following estimate, taken from ' Balnea's His- 
tory of the Cotton Manufacture,' of the number of 
power-looms in Britain at various periods, though 
literal exactness in such a matter is unattainable, 
affords probably a tolerably correct measure of the 
rapid multiplication of these engines. ' 

In 1813. In 1820. In 1829. In 1833. 

Not exceeding 2,400. England 12,150 45,500 85,000 

Scotland 2,000 10,000 15,000 



14,150 55,500 100,000 

At the present time, we are told by the same autho- 
rity, the machine-makers of Lancashire are making 
power-looms with the greatest rapidity, and they can- 
not be made sufficiently fast V) xcv^X. \)ckfo ^^so^^k^c^^ 
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of the manufacturers. This quick increase, notwith- 
standing the considerable expense of outfit, which by 
employing hand-weavers the manufacturer avoids 
entirely, may safely be taken as a test of the ad- 
vantages and national importance of the power-loom. 
The following estimate is given of its productiveness 
as compared with hand-loom labour. A very good 
hand-weaver, twenty-five or thirty years of age, will 
weave two pieces of cloth per week, of a certain de- 
scription, each twenty-four yards long. In 1833, a 
steam-loom weaver, from fifteen to twenty years of 
age, assisted by a girl about twelve years of age, at- 
tending to four looms, can weave eighteen similar 
pieces in a week ; some can weave twenty pieces. It 
appears from the fuller statement given by Mr. 
Baines, that the comparative productiveness of steam- 
looms has rapidly increased up to the last-mentioned 
period, and therefore it may be conjectured not yet to 
have reached its maximum ; and it is also stated, that 
in those descriptions of plain goods for which they 
have hitherto been chiefly used, *' cloth made by these 
looms, when seen by those manufacturers who employ 
hand-weavers, at once excites admiration, and a con- 
sciousness that their own weavers cannot equal it." 
The set-off against these advantages is the interest 
on capital employed, and the expense of supplying 
power. It is not asserted by the more intelligent, 
either among masters or workmen, that the power- 
loom has been more than a secondary and minor 
cause of the lamentable depression and misery now 
existing among the hand- weavers; a depression which 
it is to be feared will never be removed but by the 
gradual relinquishment of that laborious and ill- paid 
trade. 

The hardships of Dr. Cartwright's case, his merits, 
and the extent to which the country was then profit- 
ing by his discoveries, had become, by 1807, so mani- 
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fest to those who were best acquainted with the cot- 
ton trade, that a considerable number of the most 
respectable and influential gentlemen of Manchester 
presented a memorial to government, praying that 
some remuneration for his useM inventions might be 
taken into consideration. He petitioned the legislature 
himself to the same e£fect; and in 1809 obtained from 
parliament a grant of £ 10,000 for ** the good service 
he had rendered the public by his invention of weav- 
ing." The compensation thus awarded, though fall- 
ing far short of the sums he had expended in per- 
fecting his inventions, as well as in defending 
his patent rights, contributed essentially to place 
him in comparatively easy circumstances ; and being 
advanced in life, he was thankful to be enabled to 
pass the remainder of his days in tranquil retirement. 
The activity of his mind however was unabated. En- 
gaged to the last in scientific pursuits, with an occa- 
sional revival of the poetic spirit of his youth, he 
closed his active, useful, and benevolent life at Hast- 
ings, October 30, 1823, in the eighty-first year of his 
age. 

Like many inventors. Dr. Cartwright was negli- 
gent of his pecuniary interests : he possessed another 
quality less common to that class of persons, entire 
freedom from jealousy, and great liberality in com- 
municating his ideas and assistance to others engaged 
in pursuits similar to his own. And we may fairly con- 
jecture that the temper of mind in which such con- 
duct originated, promoted his happiness much more 
than any increase of his fortune, procured by a less 
frank and generous spirit, could have done; It is also 
stated, that whether from absorption in the pursuits 
of the moment, or carelessness of their value, he was 
remarkably apt to forget his own productions, even 
when o£fered to his notice. Among other instances 
of this disposition^ it is related, tiiiAX. on ^^«xQL\\fiL\L^^'^^ 
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model of one of his own macliines, he expressed great 
admiration, and said that he should have been proud 
to have been the inventor of it ; nor could he readily 
be convinced that the merit was indeed his own. 

In this sketch of Dr. Cartwright's life a limited 
notice only has been taken of his productions. He is 
chiefly known as the inventor of the power-loom ; but 
the public are also reaping the advantage of several 
minor improvements in the arts of life, which ema- 
nated from his active and observing mind. It is 
sufficient here to state that he obtained ten patents, 
either for original inventions, or improvements upon 
his earlier mechanical attempts: and in addition to 
the kindred arts of weaving, spinning, wool-combing, 
and rope-making, he had success&lly applied his 
talents to a variety of subjects unconnected with those 
manufactures. 

An account of his life, containing a more detailed 
description of his various inventions, as well as a 
relation of the struggles and difficulties which he 
encountered, is now, we are informed, in preparation 
for the press. 




Edward, the third Bon of the Rev. Stephen Jenner, 
was bom Ma; 17, 1749. in the vicarage- house of 
Berkeley, in GloucesteTshire, of which parish hit 
father, a man of independent fortune, and of a family 
long established and esteemed in that neighbourhood, 
was incumbent. At the death of that parent in 1754, 
the care of Edward Jenner's education devolved upon 
his eldcHt brother, Stephen, vsho succeeded to the 
living of Berkeley, and faithfully and affectionately 
diechai^ed the duties of a father towarda him. 

He began at a very early age to give tokens of that 
fondness and aptitude for the study of natural history, 
which first directed the choice of his profession ; ond 
aftenvarda led him by steps which may be easily 
traced, to the discovery of a method of securing the 
coostitutioa agaiost the emftUr'^ox. \)^ % TCCkiw^ ia 
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mild as to be scaidely an inconvenience, yet so effectaal 
as almost to have extinguished that disease in some 
countries where it has been energetically used. 

Having finished his school education and fixed 
upon a profession, Jenner was apprenticed at the 
usual age to Mr. Ludlow, a surgeon practising at 
Sodbury, near Bristol; and in 1770, when nearly 
twenty-one, he cajne to London, and put himself 
under the tuition of John Hunter, in whose house he 
lived for two years, as much in the capacity of a 
friend as in that of a pupil, with great advantage to 
his professional studies. The intimacy between these 
two eminent men was very close and cordial, and sub- 
sisted till Hunter's sudden death in 1793. It is 
attested by many letters from Mr. Hunter, which 
Jenner carefully preserved ; his own were probably 
destroyed, with the rest of Hunter's papers, by the 
late Sir Everard Home. Their correspondence re- 
lates chiefly to facts and experiments in natural 
history. 

The success with which Jenner had already pur- 
sued his studies, and the respect entertained for Ids 
talents by his illustrious instructor at a period when 
their intercourse was yet in its infancy, may be ga- 
thered from his being selected in 1771, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Hunter, to arrange the collections 
in natural history which had been made by Sir Joseph 
Banks in his voyage roimd the world with Captain 
Cook, then just completed. Jenner acquitted him- 
self so well of this charge, that he was offered, though 
little more than twenty-two years of age, the situation 
of naturalist to the second expedition under the com- 
mand of Captain Cook, which sailed in 1772. This 
was a flattering proposal to so young a man, and con- 
sonant to Jenner*s ruling tastes; nevertheless he 
declined it. It is fortunate for mankind that he chose 
the laborious seclusion of a country practice in pre- 
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ference to aiming at distinction and wealth ; for in 
no other sphere could he have found opportunities of 
pursuing his discovery of vaccination through all the 
perplexities in which his early researches into that 
subject involved him. Indeed, it is probable that 
considerations of this kind, independently of his 
fondness for a country life, had their weight with him 
in the choice ; for the idea had already taken strong 
hold of his naturally sanguine feelings and quick ap- 
prehension, that he was furnished with a clue which 
might lead him to a result of the highest importance 
to mankind. 

It may be added here that a few years after this 
time he declined a very lucrative situation in India, 
as well as a much more tempting propoilal from 
Mr. Hunter, in 1775, to join him in a project for 
establishing in London a school of natural history, 
including medicine, of which Jenner was to under- 
take the anatomical department. 

Having determined to settle in the country, and 
being amply provided with the requisite knowledge, 
Jenner established himself as a general practitioner 
at Berkeley. Here he speedily acquired a profitable 
and extensive practice; so much so, indeed, that 
finding his health giving way, he was obliged to limit 
himself to the practice of medicine alone ; for which 
purpose he purchased, as it was then customary, the 
degree of doctor at St. Andrew's, in 1792. 

But he not only attained at an early age to a high 
degree of professional reputation, but won the affec- 
tionate esteem of all with whom he associated. It is 
related of him that his friends were in the habit of 
joining in his daily professional rides, often of consi- 
derable extent, for the sake of his agreeable and in- 
structive conversation ; and that when any of them 
were ill, he would sometimes make their houses the. 
head-quarters of his practice fot tY» lixafc \^^^x^%^«cA. 
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remain in cloee attendance upon them till their re« 
covcry. 

Miuic, the lighter kinds of literature, both as a 
reader and occasionally as an author, and the inno- 
cent recreations of society, which no one enjoyed 
more keenly than himself, were the means by which 
Jenner lightened the burden of his professional 
labours ; but his chief amusement was natural his- 
tory, including geology, a science then in its infancy, 
for the study of M^hich his position in the vale of 
Gloucester afforded ample opportunity, the neigh- 
bourhood abounding with fossil remains, and exhi- 
biting a great variety of terrestrial structure. To- 
wards subjects of this nature he was led, not only by 
his original bias, but by his correspondence with 
Hunter, Banks, and Parry. 

In 1778 he formed a medical society, which held 
its periodical meetings at Rodborough, for the purpose 
of communicating professional information and pro- 
moting a friendly feeling among the members. In 
furtherance of these objects, Jenner contributed 
several important and original papers, the substance 
of which is now embodied in medical science, without 
his property in them being generally known. Among 
these were essays on the nature and causes of Angina 
Pectoris, on a peculiar disease of the heart occurring 
in acute rheumatism, and on several of the more 
severe affections of the eye. He also belonged to 
another medical society, meeting at Alveston near 
Bristol, to the members of which, who were men of 
congenial dispositions with his own, he was personally 
much attached. Upon one topic, however, they did 
not agree ; for it is said that he was in the habit of 
enlarging so frequently upon his favourite speculation 
of the cow-pox, that the subject was at length pro- 
scribed, and he was jestingly forbidden to renew it on 
pain of expulsion. This club was for many years a 
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source of much enjoymeut and advantage to him, and 
we may suppose that he was fl( very principal contri- 
butor to the diversion of the other members ; for it 
ceased to exist in 1189, when other objects began to 
engross the time that he could spare from his practice. 
In March of the previous year, at the age of thirty- 
seven, he married Miss Catharine Kingscote, by whom 
he had several children. The choice appears to have 
been a very fortunate one for his domestic happiness. 
In 1 786 he had communicated to Mr. Hunter, in 
the form of an essay, the result of several years' care- 
ful observation of the singular habits of the cuckoo, 
till then a mystery to naturalists. It was presented 
by Mr. Hunter to the Royal Society, and was printed 
entire in their Transactions in 1189,- having been 
returned to Jenner in the mean time, in order that he 
might record some additional facts which he had 
ascertained. This tract has been considered as a 
very masterly performance, and was the occasion of 
the author being elected to the fellowship of the 
Royal Society. It is not a little remarkable that Mr. 
Hunter, like Jenner's friends at Alveston, thought so 
doubtfully of his views on the subject of vaccination^ 
that he cautioned him against publishing them, lest 
they should interfere with the fame he had acquired 
in the learned world by his ' Essay on the Cuckoo.' 
But the event proved that the caution, though well 
meant, was imnecessary. Jenner was not more dis- 
posed than his gifted master to admit any eonclusion 
on merely collateral grounds, that might be put to the 
test of experiment. This, however, was too new and 
important a matter to be lightly or prematurely 
hazarded ; and Jenner waited long and patiently for 
an opportunity of thus testing his opinions, losing in 
the mean time no occasion of collecting additional 
information. The idea, thus watchfully and labo- 
riously improved^ was first excited \ii\i\^TDk\A''^^^K^ 
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he was an apprentice at Sodbury, by a remark accident 
tally dropped by a ^ung countrywoman in his 
master's surgery, who, oyerhearing a conversation 
about the small-pox, observed that she had no fear of 
catching that disease as she had taken the cow-pox, 
Jenner, who was always alive to any subject connected 
with natural history, was induced to make more par- 
ticular inquiries into this complaint, of which he had 
never heard before ; and the answers he received were 
such as to suggest the probability of substituting it 
with advantage for the inoculated smaU-pox. Of this 
theory he never lost sight till he established it on the 
clearest evidence, and with it his unrivalled claim to 
the perpetual gratitude of mankind. 

The cow-pox is a disease of the eruptive kind, 
which is sometimes extensively prevalent among cattle 
in large dairy countries where they are herded 
together in numbers, but often disappears for a long 
time together. Though commonly mild, it is occa- 
sionally so severe as to terminate fatally ; and it is 
believed, on strong grounds, to have been at differ- 
ent times even pestilential among them, and as such, 
to have been mentioned by various writers on rural 
economy, - ancient and modem, as well as in medical 
and other histories. It is generally, however, a very 
mild disorder, appearing on the udder of the cow, at 
first in the form of vesicles much resembhng those of 
small-pox; and it is sometimes, as in the instance 
which fiwt attracted the attention of Jenner, com- 
municated to the hands of milkers. In such cases, 
an eruption of similar vesicles takes place on the 
hands and arms, not without much swelhng and 
inflammation, and occasionally with fever and disturb- 
ance of the health for some days. It has never been 
known to prove fatal when thus communicated, or to 
have left any unpleasant effects behind it, except 
indented marks in the situation occupied by the pu»- 
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tules. It is not communicable, like small-pox in the 
human subject, by the effluvia; but the matter, or 
lymph as it is called, contained in the vesicles, must 
be actually inserted under the skin, or applied to a 
raw or an absorbing surface. But the most impor- 
tant of its peculiarities is the security it affords against 
the infection of small-pox. This property was well 
known among the agricultural classes in the grazing 
districts before the time of Jenner, and it has been 
stated that individuals among them had turned their 
knowledge of it to account for the protection of their 
families, by inoculating them with the vaccine disease. 
But this circumstance, alleged on very scanty evi- 
dence by those who were opposed to Jenner's claims, 
cannot lessen the merit of his independent discovery, 
of which each step was communicated in succession 
to a numerous circle of medical friends, and is re- 
corded in the most authentic form. His reputation 
is, on the other hand, enhanced by the fact that, 
although the immunity conferred by the casual dis- 
ease in milkers had frequently come under the notice 
of medical men from their faihng in such persons 'to 
produce the small-pox by inoculation, yet the idea 
of introducing the disease of an animal into the 
human frame was so little in consonance with any 
former practice, that Jenner was the first among his 
brethren to conjecture that cow-pox, as the milder 
disease, might advantageously supersede the inocu- 
lated small-pox ; and that, as the latter is rendered 
less virulent by inoculation, so the former introduced 
in the same way might be milder than the casual 
complaint, and yet retain its protecting power. He 
had even communicated this conjecture to Hunter, 
himself no mean innovator in medicine, so early as 
the year 1170 ; and Mr. Hunter was for many years 
in the habit of mentioning it in his public lecturea 
coupled with Jenner's name; \>ul \]i[^ y^q\^^^ ^s*^^ 
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stitutioii was so distasteful, or appeared of such ques- 
tionable propriety, that it obtained no favourable no- 
tice till it was forced by the inventor on the public at- 
tention, thirty years after it had first attracted his own. 

It would be interesting to enter into a detail of the 
progress of Jenner's discovery, and of its introduction 
into general use, as well as to show its inestimable 
value to society by a reference to statistical facts. 
This, however, can only be done here in a very cur- 
sory manner. 

The way in which the idea was first suggested to 
him has been already mentioned. After his return 
to Berkeley from London, he pursued the subject 
with great patience and sagacity for many years. In 
the course of these preliminary inquiries he found 
reason to believe that of several kinds of vesicular 
disease in the cow, but one had the property of se- 
curing from the small-pox, and that one exclusively, 
or at least with the greatest certainty, in its first 
stage. He also ascertained that the horse is subject 
to an eruption of similar vesicles, apparently arising 
without infection, and popularly known by the name 
of the grease. The matter issuing from these is 
sometimes conveyed to the cow by milkers engaged 
in farriery ; and Jenner conceived it to be the origi- 
nal and only source of cow-pox among the herds. 
The opinion is not generally held at present to its 
full extent ; but experiments by himself and others 
since the publication of his * Inquiry' have proved 
a fact much disputed at the time, that he was right 
in believing the diseases to be identical, whatever 
may be their origin. 

After a laborious investigation of the subject dur- 
ing twenty-six years, Dr. Jenner at length arrived at 
a rational conviction of the safety of the experiment 
he meditated, from observing the invariable harmless- 
ness of the disease when casually taken : he deter- 
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mined, therefore, to put his long-cherished idea to 
the trial on the first opportunity. This occurred on 
the 14th of May, 11%, the anniversary of which is 
still kept as a festival at Berlin. On that day he 
inoculated a hoy of the name of Phipps in the arm, 
from a pustule on the hand of a young woman who 
was infected by her master's cows. The hoy went 
favourably through the disease. On the 1st of July 
he was inoculated for the small-pox, and, as Jenner 
had predicted, without effect. 

The feelings of the sanguine philanthropist may 
be conceived. They cannot be better described than 
they have been by himself in the following terms :— 
" While the vaccine discovery was progressive, the 
joy I felt at the prospect before me of being the in- 
strument destined to take away from the world one of 
its greatest calamities, blended with the fond hope of 
enjoying independence and domestic peace and hap- 
piness, was often so excessive, that in pursuing my 
favourite subject among the meadows, I have some- 
times found myself in a reverie. It is pleasant to 
me to recollect that these reflections always ended in 
devout acknowledgments to that Being from whom 
this and all other mercies flow." 

During the next two years many other equally suc- 
cessful trials were made ; and at length the discovery 
was published to the world in June, 1798, in a quarto 
pamphlet of seventy pages, which had been previously 
subjected to the most rigorous criticism and revision 
by a few chosen friends who met for that purpose at 
the house of Thomas Westfaling, Esq., at Rudhall, 
near Ross. It is entitled ' An Inquiry into the Causes 
and Effects of the Variolse Vaccinae ; a disease dis- 
covered in some of the Western Counties of England, 
particularly Gloucestershire, and known by the name 
of the Cow-pox.* The pamphlet is enriched mtk^^t 
detail of sixteen cases of the casual, w\di ^^-s^scv ^\.^^ 
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inoculated disease, the latter including the case of 
one of the author's sons ; and with coloured drawings 
of the appearances in hoth. 

The style of this pamphlet, as well as of others 
which succeeded it from Jenner's pen in the course of 
a few years, is remarkahly modest, and admirahle in 
all respects, which probahly contributed much to the 
early favour it received. The facts were such as to 
defy contradiction, and the conclusions so just and 
mature, that the experience of nearly forty years has 
been able to add little more than itd seal of confirma- 
tion to them. The few errors that have been detected 
relate chiefly to the degree of protection afibrded by 
the cow-pox, which Jenner a&med to be perfect : it 
is now however believed to be incomplete, perhaps in 
three instances out of every hundred ; that small pro- 
portionate number passing, in general after the lapse 
of some years, through a very mild and modified 
small-pox, in which the per-centage of fatal cases is 
certainly not more, and probably much less, than 
five ; being not more than three in 2000 of all vac- 
cinated persons, while the rate of mortaUty even in 
inoculated small-pox is one in fifty, or forty in 2000. 
It should be borne in mind that small-pox itself some- 
times occurs a second time even in a severe and fatal 
form, as in the case of Louis XV. Some constitu- 
tional peculiarity is probably the occasion of both these 
anomdies ; and this supposition will also account for 
the often-observed fact, that small-pox after vaccina- 
tion commonly afiects several members of the same 
family almost simultaneously, thus giving an appear- 
ance of failure in a proportion much greater than the 
truth. 

Another position advanced by Jenner in this pam- 
phlet is too remarkable to be passed over. After stat- 
ing his behef that the cow-pox originates from the 
horse m the way already mentioned, he proceeds to 
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suggest that l^e small-pox may have been itself ori- 
ginally morbid matter of the same kind, aggravated 
into a malignant and contagious form by accidental 
circumstances. But this opinion, though plausible, 
is not considered by any means as established. 

Favourably as Ins work was received, the author, 
who had come to London partly to superintend the 
publication, was unable to obtain an opportunity of 
displaying the disease in that city, which had been the 
chief object of his visit; and returned, much disap- 
pointed, to Cheltenham, where he now frequently re- 
sided, in the middle of July. He left, however, some vac- 
cine lymph with Mr. Cline, who was the first surgeon 
in London that ventured to make a trial of it. The 
complete success of the experiment, which was pub- 
licly performed, so strongly interested the profession, 
that the new practice became quickly popular, in 
spite of a warm though partial opposition, which was 
put down in the summer of 1*199 by a manifesto ex- 
pressive of confidence in its efl&cacy and safety, signed 
by seventy-three of the most eminent medical men in 
the metropolis. In the same year some unfortunate 
occurrences took place in consequence of Dr. Wood- 
ville, the physician of the Small-pox Hospital, having 
incautiously used and distributed matter firom persons 
whom he had inoculated with small-pox a few days 
after vaccination, before it had taken a sufficient 
hold. The mongrel lymph thus produced sometimes 
occasioned one, sometimes the other disease ; their ef- 
fects were confounded; and some deaths which ensued, 
as well as a general eruption of the skin which took 
place in many instances, were attributed to the cow- 
pox. This and other mistakes would probably have 
much retarded the general adoption of vaccination, 
but for the promptitude of Jenner to discover and ex- 
pose the source of the error. 

In 1802 a parliamentary inquirj m\.Q \?cvfc^^^^ ^^ 
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the new method of preventing small-poZy including 
Jenner*8 daim to the discovery of it, was instituted, 
and a grant was voted to him of 10,000/. In 1807 
he received an additional vote of 20,000/., which, con- 
sidering that he had been the instrument of saving in 
England alone at least 45,000 lives annually, will 
seem by no means an extravagant mark of national 
gratitude and respect. 

In 1803 the Royal Jennerian Society, for the en- 
couragement of vaccination, was established in London 
under the superintendence of Dr. Jenner. In 1808 
this society was merged by his advice in the National 
Vaccine Establishment, which still continues to dis- 
pense the blessings of the antidote at the public charge. 

The growing interest in the public mind in favour 
of vaccination was of course everywhere extended to 
its author, who, in spite of several unworthy cabals, 
and attempts to deprive him of the credit of a disco- 
very peculiarly his own, was received among all ranks 
with the highest distinction at home, and also gratified 
with various continental honours. If he had thought 
fit to settle in London, he might undoubtedly have 
secured wealth in proportion to his reputation ; but he 
preferred the quiet enjoyment of rural life and domes- 
tic happiness. His death took place at Berkeley, 
rom a sudden attack of apoplexy, in February, 1823, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age. The latter 
years of his life were spent between Berkeley and 
Cheltenham, and in occasional visits to London, in 
the zealous prosecution of his favourite subjects of re- 
search, and successful endeavours to diffuse the bless- 
ings of his discovery more widely in his own and 
other lands. 

In England, however, these have not been so ex- 
tensively felt as in some other countries where the 
form of government has given facilities for the enforce- 
ment of vaccination. The small-pox consequently 
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prevails to a considerable extent in this country, and 
especially in London. Yet the annual number of 
deaths from small-pox within the bills of mortality is 
at present under 700; the largest number in one 
year since the general practice of vaccination having 
been 1299, in 1825. A century ago, when the popu- 
lation certainly did not reach half its present amount, 
the yearly average was 2000, the maximum being in 
1 796, when the mortality swelled to 3549. That this 
decrease is wholly due to vaccination cannot be 
doubted ; the advantage, however, is partly indirect, 
and has arisen from the discontinuance of the practice 
of inoculating for the small-pox, which afforded se- 
curity to individuals, but increased the general mor- 
tality by keeping alive a constant source of infection. 
But the most striking examples of the advantage de- 
rived from vaccination are to be found on the conti- 
nent. Thus at Berlin, where the average annual 
amount of deaths from small-pox was 472 for the 
twenty years previous to 1802, and 1646 died in 1801, 
the mortality so speedily diminished after the enforce- 
ment of vaccination by law, that in 1821 and 1822 
there was only one death in each year. These and 
similar instances which might be adduced from other 
countries, seem almost to warrant us in adopting the 
sanguine expectation of Jenner, that by means of his 
discovery this disgusting and dreadful malady, from 
which not four in a hundred of the human race wholly 
escaped, and which destroyed a tenth part of all that 
were born, and disfigured where it did not destroy, 
may yet be swept from the face of the earth. 

The best books of reference on the subjects of this 
memoir are ' Baron's Life of Jenner,' * Moore's His- 
tory of the Cow-pox,' Dr. Gregory's admirable articles 
in the * Encyclopaedia of Medicine,' and the reports of 
various parliamentary committees, especially those of 
1802 and 1833. 

T'2i 




Tbe Honourable Tbomaa Erakine was the third eon 
of David Earl of Buchan, a Scottish peer of ancient 
family and title, but reduced fortune. He was bom 
in January 1*148, and received the rudiments of hia 
education, partly at the High School of Edinburgh, 
partly at the University of St. Andrews. But the 
straightened circumstances of his family rendered it 
necessary for him to embrace some profesuon at an 
early age; and he accordingly entered the navy as & 
midshipman in 1764. Not thiDlfiog his pTospectB of 
advancement sufficiently favourable to render hia con- 
tinuance in that service expedient, he exchanged it in 
the year 1768 for that of the army. In 1770 be 
married his first wife, Frances, the daughter of Daniel 
Moore, M. P. for Marlow; and soon after went with 
his regiment to Itlinorca, where ttC ^em^ified three 
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years. Soon after returning to England he changed 
his profession again. It has heen said that he took 
this step against his own judgment, and on the press- 
ing entreaties of his mother, a woman of lofty and 
highly cultivated mind, the sister of Sir James Stew- 
art, whose scientific writings, especially upon poli- 
tical philosophy, have rendered his name so famous, 
and the daughter of the well-known Scotch lawyer and 
Solicitor-General of the same name. But it is certain 
that at this time he had acquired considerable cele- 
brity in the circles of London society ; and it is hard 
to suppose that he was not sensible of his own brilli- 
ant qualifications for forensic success. Whatever the 
cause, he commenced his legal life in 1775, in which 
year he entered himself as a student of Lincoln's Inn, 
and also as a fellow commoner of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; not with a view to university honours or 
emoluments, but to obtain the honorary degree of 
M.A., to which he was entitled by his birth, and 
thereby to shorten the period of probation, previous 
to his being called to the bar. He gave an earnest, 
however, of his future eloquence, by gaining the first 
declamation prize, annually bestowed in his college. 
The subject which he chose was the Revolution of 
1688. His professional education was chiefly carried 
on in the chambers of Mr. Buller and Mr. Wood, 
both subsequently raised to the bench. In Trinity 
term, 1778, he was called to the bar. 

Mr. Erskine's course was as rapid as it was brilli- 
ant. In the following term, Captain Baillie, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Greenwich Hospital, was prose- 
cuted for an alleged libel on other officers of that 
establishment, contained in a pamphlet written to 
expose the abuses which existed there, and bearing 
heavily on the character of the Earl of Sandwich, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty. It is believed that 
qn tl^s ocpasion Mr. Elrskine made Ki^ ^%\. ^^^^j^- 
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ance in court. His speech was cbarftcterised by 
great warmth and eloquence, and a most fearless 
assertion of matters not likely to be palatable either 
to the Court or the Government And this is the 
more worthy of notice, because it shows that the bold- 
ness which he afterwards displayed in causes more 
nearly connected with the liberties of En^and, was 
not the safe boldness of a man strong in professional 
reputation^ and confident in his experience and past 
success, but the result of a fixed determination to 
perform, at all hazards, his whole duty to his client. 
The best testimony to the effect of this speech is to be 
found in the anecdote, that thirty briefis were pre- 
sented to him by attorneys before he left the court. 

We must hasten very briefly through the events of 
Mr. Erskine's life to make room for speaking at some- 
what more length of a very few of his most remark- 
able performances. He rose at once into first-rate 
junior business in the Court of King's Bench, and 
received a patent of precedence in May 1*183, having 
practised only for the short space of five years. He 
belonged to the Home Circuit in the early part of his 
professional life ; but soon ceased to attend it, or any 
other, except on special retainers, of which it is said 
that he received more than any man in his time or 
since. 

In his political life he was a firm adherent of Mr. 
Fox : but his success in Parliament, which he entered 
in 1783 as member for Portsmouth, was not commen- 
surate with the expectations which had been raised 
upon the brilliant powers of oratory which he had 
displayed at the bar. On attaining his majority in 
1783, the Prince of Wales appointed Mr. Erskine, 
vrith whom he lived in habits of intimacy, to be his 
Attorney-General. This office he was called on to 
resign in 1*192, in consequence of his refusing to 
abandon the defence of Paine, when he was prose- 
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cuted for a libel, as author of the ' Rights of Man : 
and his removal, though not a solitary^ is fortunately 
a rare instance in modern times, of an advocate beins 
punished for the honest discharge of his professioned 
duties. Five years afterwards he conducted the prose- 
cution of the 'Age of Reason;* and in 1802 he was 
appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall. On 
the formation of the Grenville administration, in 1806, 
he was appointed Chancellor of Great Britain, and 
raised to the peerage, by the title of Baron Erskine, 
of Restormel Castle in Cornwall. The short period 
during which he presided in the Court of Chancery 
makes it difficult to estimate how far his extraordi- 
nary powers of mind, and in particular the eminently 
legal understanding which he possessed, would have 
enabled him to overcome the difficulties of so new a 
situation. But his judgments have, generally speak- 
ing, stood the test of subsequent investigation ; and 
his admirable conduct in the impeachment of 1806, 
over which he presided as Lord High Steward, unit- 
ing the greatest acuteuess and readiness with singular 
firmness of purpose ,and all that urbanity which 
neither in public nor in private life ever quitted him 
for an instant, may be said to have restored to life 
a mode of trial essential to our constitution, though 
discredited by the vexatious procrastination which 
had characterised the last instance of its use. 

On the dissolution of the Grenville ministry, which 
occurred about a year after its formation, Lord Ers- 
kine retired in a great degree from public life. In 
1808 he took an active share in opposing the measure 
of commercial hostility, so well known under the 
name of the Orders in Council, and still so deeply 
felt : and his speech against the Jesuits' Bark Bill, 
which was not reported, is said to have been worthy 
of his most celebrated efforts, both for argument and 
eloquence. In 1809 he introduced m\.o xXka'^^wisfc ^^ 
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Lords a bill for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
which passed that branch of the legislature, but was 
thrown out by the Commons. The part, too, which 
he took upon the memorable proceedings of 1820, 
relative to the Queen's trial, will long be remembered, 
marked as it was by all the highest qualities of the 
judicial character : and his arguments upon the Ban- 
bury case a few years before, only leave a regret that 
he did not devote more of his leisure to the legal busi- 
ness of the House of Lords. 

After his retirement, Lord Erskine occupied him- 
self occasionally in literary pursuits. In this period 
he composed the Preface to Mr. Fox's Speeches, and 
the political romance of Armata. His only other 
written work of importance is a pamphlet, entitled 
* View of the Causes and Consequences of the War 
with France,' which appeared in 1*?97> and ran 
through the extraordinary number of forty-eight edi- 
tions. , But he is not to be considered as a literary 
man : on the contrary, it is one of the many singu- 
larities in his history, that with a scanty stock of what 
is usually called literature, he should have been one 
of our most purely classical speakers and writers. 
His study was confined to a few of the greatest 
models ; and these he almost knew by heart. . 

The later years of his life were harassed by pecu- 
niary embarrassment, arising partly from the loss of 
his large professional income, inadequately replaced 
by a retiring pension of £4000, and partly from 
an unfortunate investment of the fruits of his indus- 
try in land, which yielded little return when the 
period of agricultural depression arrived. His first 
wife died in 1805 ; and an ill-assorted second marri- 
age, contracted much later in life, is supposed to have 
increased his domestic disquietudes, as it certainly 
njured his reputation, and gave pain to his friends. 
He was seized with an inflammation of the chest while 
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travelling towards Scotland, and died at Almondale, 
his brother*s seat, near Edinburgh, November 1*7, 
1823. Immediately afler his decease, the members 
of that profession of which he had been at once the 
ornament and the favourite, caused a statue of him to 
be executed. When the marble was denied admit- 
tance within those walls which had so often been 
shaken by the thunder of his eloquence, they placed 
it in the hall of Lincoln's Inn, where he had presided 
as chancellor ; a lasting monument to those who study 
the law, that subserviency is not necessary to ad- 
vancement, and that they will be held in grateful 
remembrance by their professional brethren, who 
boldly uphold the liberties of their country. 

In speaking, which we can do very briefly, of Lord 
Erskine's professional merits, our attention is directed 
to those of his speeches which bear on two great sub- 
jects, the Liberty of the Press, and the doctrine of 
Constructive Treason, not merely because they em- 
brace his most laboured and most celebrated eflbrts, 
nor for the paramount importance of these subjects in 
a constitutional point of view ; but also because we 
possess a collection of those speeches corrected by 
himself, while of the numberless arguments and ad- 
dresses deUvered on other subjects during a most 
active period of twenty-eight years, but very few have 
been authentically reported. From those which are 
preserved, the rising generation can form but an in- 
adequate idea of this extraordinary man's power as an 
advocate ; such is said, by those who yet remember 
him, to have been the witchery of his voice, eye, and 
action ; such his intuitive perception of that which at 
the instant was likely to have weight with a jury. 
His peculiar skill in this respect is thus described by 
a distinguished writer in the * Edinburgh Review,' in 
commenting upon a brilliant passage, which we shall 
presently have occasion to quote. *' M fox ^^t^^ss^k.^ 
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to the character of Lord Erskine's eloquence, we 
would point out as the most remarkable feature in 
this passage, that in no one sentence is the subject, 
the business in hand, the case, the client, the verdict, 
lost sight of; and that the fire of that oratory, or 
rather of that rhetoric (for it was quite under disci- 
pline), which was melting the hearts and dazzling the 
understandings of his hearers, had not the power to 
touch for one instant the hard head of the Nisi Prius 
lawyer, from which it radiated ; or to make him 
swerve, by one hair's breadth even, from the minuter 
details most befitting his purpose, and the alternate 
admissions and disavowals best adapted to put his 
case in the safest position. This, indeed, was the 
grand secret of Mr. Erskine's unparalleled success at 
the English bar. Without it he might have filled 
Westminster Hall with his sentences, and obtained a 
reputation for eloquence, somewhat like the fame of a 
popular preacher or a distinguished actor: but his 
fortunes, — ay, and the liberties of his country, — are 
built on the matchless skill with which he could sub- 
due the genius of a first-rate orator to the uses of the 
most consummate advocate of the age." — (Edinburgh 
Review, vol. xvi. p. 116-7, 1810.) 

Mr. Erskine's speeches against the doctrine of 
Constructive Treason were delivered in behalf of Lord 
George Gordon, when accused of high treason as the 
ringleader of the riots in 1780, and in behalf of 
Messrs. Hardy and Home Tooke, when attacked by 
the whole weight of Government in 1794. In the 
first of these he begins by laying down broadly and 
distinctly the law of treason, as defined by the cele- 
brated statute of Edward HI. He proceeds, carefully 
avoiding to offend the probable temper of the jury by 
asserting either the prudence or legality of Lord 
George Gordon's conduct, to show the total failure of 
evidence to bring his intentions within the scope of 
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the act ; the utter want of pretence for assuming that 
he had levied war on the King, the crime charged in 
the indictment ; and the utter want of proof to con- 
nect him, or the Protestant Association, of which he 
was chairman, with the outrages committed by a 
rabble, insigniticant alike in numbers and character. 
He enters into a minute examination of the crown 
evidence ; lays bare the infamy of one witness ; ex- 
poses the forced constructions by which alone any 
l^al or moral guilt can be attached to his client ; and, 
warming in his subject, breaks out into an appeal to 
the jury, the effect of which is said to have been elec- 
tric. And it has been justly observed, that by such 
an effect alone could the boldness of the attempt have 
been justified : failure would have been destruction. 
The eloquence of this speech is even less remarkable 
than the exquisite judgment and professional skill by 
which that eloquence is controlled. 

In the State Trials of 1794, the prisoners, it is well 
known, were proceeded against separately. Hardy's 
turn came first. They were charged with compassing 
the death of the King, the evidence of this intention 
being a conspiracy to subvert by force the constitu- 
tion of the country, under pretence of procuring, by 
legal means, a reform in the House of Commons. It 
must be evident to every one that this was stretching 
the doctrine of constructive treason to the utmost ; yet 
Parliament had passed a bill, declaring in the pream- 
ble that such a conspiracy did actually exist ; and this 
being asserted on such high authority, and no doubt 
existing of the prisoners being deeply engaged in the 
design to procure a reform in Parliament, they came 
to their trial under the most serious disadvantages. 
On this occasion, as in defence of Lord George Gor- 
don, Mr. Erskine began by explaining the law of 
treason, under the statute of Edward III. He aha^^^ 
the strictness with which it TasA ^itctt. ^^'c&si^^'kcA. 
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limited by the most eminent constitutional lawyers ; 
and argued, that granting the intention to hold a ge- 
neral convention, with the view of obtaining by that 
means a reform in parliament; granting even that 
this amounted to a conspiracy to levy war for that 
purpose, still the ofifeuce would not be the high trea- 
son charged by the indictment, unless the conspiracy 
to levy war were directly pointed against the King's 
person. And that there was no want of affection for 
the King himself, appeared ftiUy even from the evi- 
dence for the prosecution. He maintained that the 
clearest evidence should be required of the evil inten- 
tion, especially when so different from the open and 
avowed object of the prisoners. He proceeded to 
show that their ostensible object, so far from necessa- 
rily involving any evil designs, was one which had 
been advocated by the Earl of Chatham, Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Pitt himself; and that the very measures of re- 
form which it was sought to introduce, had been 
openly avowed and inculcated by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, then holding office in the ministry of which 
Mr. Pitt was chief. Mr. Hardy, Mr. Tooke, and 
Mr. Thelwall were severally and successively ac- 
quitted, and all men now confess that to the powers and 
the courage of this matchless advocate in that day of 
its peril, the preservation of English liberty must be 
mainly ascribed. The other prosecutions were then 
abandoned. 

Mr. Erskine's powerful and fearless support of the 
liberty of the subject on all occasions rendered him 
especially sought after by all persons accused of poli- 
tical libels ; and a large proportion of his most im- 
portant speeches are on these subjects. The earliest 
reported, and for their consequences the most remark- 
able, are the series of speeches which he delivered in 
behalf of the Dean of St. Asaph, in 1184. Of the 
merita of the case we have not room to speak : but it 
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is important for the influence which it had in deter* 
mining the great question, whether in prosecutions 
for libel, the jury is to judge of fact alone, or of law 
and fact conjointly. For many years it had been the 
doctrine of the courts, that juries had no cognisance 
of the nature of an imputed libel, beyond ascertaining 
how far the meaning ascribed in the indictment to 
passages charged as libellous was borne out by evi- 
dence ; the truth of these, and the fact of the publica- 
tion being ascertained, it was for the judge to deter- 
mine whether the matter were libellous or no. This 
doctrine was controverted by Mr. Erskine in his 
speech for the Dean of St. Asaph, and maintained by 
the judge who tried the case ; and on the ground of 
misdirection, Mr. Erskine moved for a new trial. On 
this occasion he went into an elaborate argument to 
prove that it was the office of the jury, not of the 
judges, to pronounce upon the intention and tendency 
of an alleged libel ; and to him is ascribed the honour 
of having prepared the way for the Libel Bill, intro- 
duced by Mr. Fox in 1*192, and seconded by himself, 
in which the rights and province of the jury are 
clearly defined, and the position estabUshed, for which 
he, in a small minority of his professional brethren, 
had contended. This was a triumph of which the 
oldest, and most practised lawyer might have been 
proud ; it is doubly honourable to one young in years, 
and younger in professional experience. 

Equal perhaps to those in importance, for it bore 
directly on the hberty of the press, and superior in 
brilliance of execution, is the speech in behalf of 
Stockdale, the bookseller, who was prosecuted for a 
libel on the House of Commons, in consequence of 
having published a pamphlet commenting on the ar- 
ticles of impeachment brought against Mr. Hastings, 
and containing some passages by no meoxi^ ^csa2^^r 
mentary to some portion of that \iouo>ax^i^^ \^^:^< 

\i1 
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The fact of the publication being admitted, Mr. Ers- 
kine, agreeably to the provisions of the Libel Act, 
proceeded to address the jury on the merits of the 
work. It was his argument, that the tenor of the 
whole, and the intentions of the writer, were to be 
regarded ; and that if these should be found praise- 
worthy, or innocent, the presence of a few detached 
passages, which, taken separately, might seem cal- 
culated to bring the House of Commons into con- 
tempt, were altogether insufficient to justify conviction. 
This speech may be selected as one of the finest 
examples of Mr. Erskine's oratory, whether for the 
skill displayed in managing the argument, the just- 
ness of the principles, the exquisite taste with which 
they are illustrated and enforced, or the powerful 
eloquence in which they are embodied; and from 
this, in conclusion, we would extract one passage as a 
specimen of his powers. It is sufficient to state in 
introduction, that the pamphlet in question was a 
defence of Mr. Hastings, and that, among other 
topics, it urged the nature of his instructions from 
his constituents. Commenting on this, the orator 
proceeds in a strain which few persons, not hardened 
by long converse in affairs of state, will read without 
emotion, or without a deep sense of the justice of the 
sentiments, the gravity of the topics introduced. 

** If this be a wilfully false account of the instruc- 
tions given to Mr. Hastings for his government, and 
of his conduct under them, the author and publisher 
of this defence deserve the severest punishment, for 
a mercenary imposition on the public. But if it be 
true, that he was directed to ' make the safety and 
prosperity of Bengal the first object of his attention,* 
and that under his administration it has been safe 
and prosperous ; if it be true that the security and 
preservation of our possessions and revenues in Asia 
were marked out to him 8a t]b& ^^t kading prin- 
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clple of his government, and that those possessions 
and revenues amidst unexampled dangers have been 
secured and preserved ; then a question may be un- 
accountably mixed with your consideration, much 
beyond the consequence of the present prosecution, 
involving perhaps the merit of the impeachment itself 
which gave it birth : a question which the Commons, 
as prosecutors of Mr. Hastings, should in common 
prudence have avoided; unless, regretting the un- 
wieldy length of their prosecution against him, they 
wished to afford him the opportunity of this strange 
anomalous defence. For although I am neither his 
counsel, nor desire to have anything to do with his guilt 
or innocence, yet in the collateral defence of my client 
I am driven to state matter which may be considered 
by many as hostile to the impeachment. For if our 
dependencies have been secured, and their interests 
promoted, I am driven in the defence of my client 
to remark that it is mad and preposterous to bring 
to the standard of justice and humanity, the exercise 
of a dominion founded upon violence and terror. It 
may, and must be true, that Mr. Hastings has re- 
peatedly offended against the rights and privileges 
of Asiatic government, if he was the faithftd deputy 
of a power which could not maintain itself for an 
hour without trampling upon both ; he may and must 
have offended against the laws of God and nature, 
if he was the faithful Viceroy of an empire wrested 
in blood from the people to whom God and nature 
had given it ; he may and must have preserved that 
unjust dominion over timorous and abject nations 
by a terrifying, overbearing, insulting superiority, if 
he was the faithful administrator of your government, 
which, having no root in consent or affection, no 
foundation in similarity of interests, nor support 
from any one principle which cements men together 
in society, could only be upheld \)^ «X\.^\\vaX.^ ^\xs>X^- 
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gem and force. The unhappy people of India, feehle 
and effeminate as they are ^om the softness of their 
climate, and suhdued and hroken as they have heen 
hy the knavery and strength of civilization, still oc- 
casionally start up in all the vigour and intelligence 
of insulted nature. When governed at all, they must 
be governed with a rod of iron ; and our empire in 
the east would long since have been lost to Great 
Britain, if civil skiU and military prowess had not 
united their efforts, to support an authority which 
Heaven never gave, by means which it never can 
sanction. 

** Gentlemen, I think I can observe that you are 
touched with this way of considering the subject, 
and I can account for it. I have not been consider- 
ing it through the cold medium of books, but have 
been speaking of man and his nature, and of human 
dominion, from what I have seen of them myself 
among reluctant nations submitting to our authority. 
I know what they feel, and how such feelings can 
alone be repressed. I have heard them in my youth, 
from a naked savage, in the indignant character of a 
prince surrounded by his subjects, addressing the 
Governor of a British colony, hol(Ung a bundle of 
sticks in his hand, as the notes of his unlettered 
eloquence. * Who is it,' said the jealous ruler over 
the desert, encroached upon by the restless foot 
of English adventure; *who is it that causes this 
river to rise in the high mountains, and to empty it- 
self into the ocean ? Who is it that causes to blow 
the loud winds ef winter, and that calms them again 
in the summer ? Who is it that rears up the shade 
of these lofty forests, and blasts them with the quick 
lightning at his pleasure? The same Being, who 
gave to you a country on the other side of the waters, 
and gave ours to us ; and by this title we will de- 
fend it,' said the warrior, throwing down his toma- 
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hawk on the ground, and raising the war-cry of his 
nation. These are the feelings of subjugated man 
all round the globe ; and depend upon it, nothing 
but fear will control, where it is vain to look for 
affection. 

" These reflections are the only antidotes to those 
anathemas of superhuman eloquence which have 
lately shaken these walls that surround us; but 
which it unaccountably falls to my province, whether 
I will or no, a little to stem the torrent of, by re- 
minding you that you have a mighty sway in Asia 
which cannot be maintained by the finer sympathies 
of life, or the practice of its charities and affections. 
What will they do for you when surrounded by two 
hundred thousand men with artillery, cavalry, and 
elephants, calling upon you for their dominions 
which you have robbed them of? Justice may, no 
doubt, in such a case forbid the levying of a fine to 
pay a revolting soldiery ; a treaty may stand in the 
way of increasing a tribute to keep up the very ex- 
istence of the government ; and delicacy for women 
may forbid all entrance into a zenana for money, 
whatever may be the necessity for taking it. All 
these things must ever be occurring. But under the 
pressure of such constant difficulties, so dangerous 
to national honour, it might be better perhaps to 
think of effectually securing it altogether, by recall- 
ing our troops and merchants, and abandoning our 
Oriental empire. Until this be done, neither reli- 
gion nor philosophy can be pressed very far into the 
aid of reformation and punishment. If England, 
from a lust of ambition and dominion, will insist on 
maintaining despotic rule over distant and hostile 
nations, beyond all comparison more numerous and 
extended than herself, and gives commission to her 
Viceroys to govern them, with no other instructions 
than to preserve them, and lo ^^\a^ ^^tcqssskciJ^ 
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their revenues; with what colour of consistency or 
reason can she place herself in the moral chair, and 
affect to be shocked at the execution of her own 
orders ; adverting to the exact measure of wickedness 
and injustice necessary to their execution, and com- 
plaining only of the excess as the immorality ; con- 
sidering her authority as a dispensation for breaking 
the commands of God, and the breach of them only 
punishable when contrary to the ordinances of man ? 

**Such a proceeding. Gentlemen, begets serious 
reflections. It would be better perhaps for the mas- 
ters and the servants of all such governments to join 
in supplication, that the great Author of violated 
humanity may not confound them together in one 
common judgment." 

These speeches, on constructive treason, and on 
subjects relating to the liberty of the press, fill four 
octavo volumes. A fifth was subsequently pub- 
lished, containing speeches on miscellaneous . sub-* 
jects ; among which those in behalf of Hadfield and 
for Mr. Bingham are especially worthy of attention. 
The latter is one of the most affecting appeals to the 
feelings ever uttered. Hadfield is notorious for hav- 
ing discharged a pistol at George III. in Drury 
Lane Theatre. He was a soldier, who had been 
dreadfully wounded in the head, and other parts of 
the body ; and no doubt could be entertained but 
that he was of unsound mind. Whether his insanity 
was of such a nature, that it could be pleaded in 
excuse for an attempt to murder, was a harder 
question to decide; and the speech in his behalf, 
besides many passages of much power and pathos, 
contains a masterly exposition of the principles by 
which a court of law should be guided in examining 
the moral responsibility of a person labouring under 
alienation of mind. Hadfield, we need hardly say, 
was acquitted 
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No life of Lord Erekine has yet been written on « 
Ecale calculated to do justice to the subject. The 
fullest which we have seen is contained in the ' Lives 
of British Lawyere,' in Lardner's Cyclopcedia: there 
is also a scanty memoir in (he Annual Biography aod 
Obituary, from which the facts contained i this 
sketch are principally derived. 





It was not till the time of Banks and Flftxmaa that 
the English Bchool had produced any notable ape- 
cimens of the lofty and heroic style in sculpture. 
Wilton, Bacon, and Nollekens, were reapectable in 
their line, which was nearly confined to allegorical 
monumeuta and busts. Roubilliac, though emi- 
nently unclassical, possessed a superior style of art, 
and has executed some works which for Btreogth and 
liveliness of expression may chaUenge competition in 
this or any other country. But the attainments and 

S;eniuB of the two fint-mentaoned artists were of a dif- 
erent and a loftier class. Those, however, who trace 
the history of the lives of Flaxman and Banks, will 
find, that whatever they achieved in the higher depart- 
ments of aculptuie, was due solely to their ardent 
pursuit of excellence, aLmoat uiwdad b) that patron* 
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age, which, in this country, has been so liberally 
bestowed on other branches of the fine arts. 

The heroic beauty and noble proportions of the 
Mourning Achilles fully establish the claim of Banks 
to a high rank as a poetic sculptor : this fine work 
of art, however, remained for years in plaster during 
his life, and after his death was presented to the 
British Gallery, where it now stands in the hall, 
'* as a warning," observes Mr. Allan Cunningham, 
"to all sculptors who enter, that works of classic 
fancy find slender encouragement here ! " With re- 
spect to Flaxman, in an early period of his profes- 
sional career, he executed the outline illustrations of 
Homer, iEschylus, and Dante, which at once esta- 
blished his fame; and yet, during a long life, no 
single patron called upon him to embody in marble 
any one of these lofty conceptions, the very existence 
of which forma the chief glory of the English school 
of poetic design. 

The progress of sculpture in this country has been 
very recently traced by Mr. Allan Cunningham, in 
his amusing ' Memoirs of British Sculptors.' Of 
these, the last, and most interesting, is that of Flax- 
man, from the spirited and amusing pages of which, 
together with the memoir prefixed to the Lectures 
on Sculpture, this short account has been chiefly ex- 
tracted. 

John Flaxman, the second son of a moulder of 
figures, who kept a shop in the Strand for the sale of 
plaster casts, was born in 1755. like most who 
have been eminent as artists, he early manifested a 
taste for drawing. As soon as he could hold a pencil, 
he took delight in copying whatever he saw, and at 
an age when most children are engrossed with childish 
sports, he had read many books, and had begun to 
trace upon paper the lineaments and actioi^^ ^? \kvs5R& 
heroea who had engaged ViW i«Kic^. ^\caKi5ssx^ 
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stories are told of bis fondness for that art to which 
his mature energies were devoted; and, allowing 
somewhat for the fond recollections of parents and 
friends, it is fully established that young Flaxman 
early showed proofs both of application and genius. 
To this development of his talents his bodily con- 
stitution may have lent some aid, for his health from 
infancy was delicate, and a weak, and somewhat 
deformed frame, indisposed him from joining in the 
usual games of children. 

His station in life did not enable him to profit 
by the common means of education; he gathered 
his knowledge from various sources, and mastered 
what he wanted by some of those ready methods 
which form part of the inspirations of genius. The 
introduction, through the means of an early patron, 
Mr. Mathew, to Mrs. Barbauld, contributed to im- 
prove his education and form his taste. 

In his fifteenth year he became a student in the 
Royal Academy. Here he formed an intimacy with 
Blake and Stothard, both artists of original talent ; 
but, like their more eminent companion, less favoured 
by fortune than many not so deserving of patronage 
and applause. 

At the Academy, Flnxn^an obtained thel silver 
medal, but in the contest for the gold one, he was 
worsted by Engleheart, a name now entirely for- 
gotten. Flaxman, however, though humbled and 
mortified, was only stimulated by this defeat to 
greater exertions and more unwearied application. 

The narrow circumstances of his father did not 
allow him to devote his whole time to unproductive 
study. His first employment was for the Wedge- 
woods ; and to this fortunate combination of genius 
in the artist, and enterprise, skill, and taste in the 
manufacturers, the sudden and rapid improvement 
of the porcelain of this country is mainly to b^ 
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ascribed. " The subjects executed by Flaxman 
were chiefly small groups in very low relief, from 
subjects of ancient verse and history ; many of 
which," observes Mr. A. Cunningham, "are equal 
in beauty and simplicity to his designs for marble,': 
the Etruscan vases and the architectural ornaments 
of Greece supplied him with4he finest shapes ; these 
he embellished with his own inventions, and a taste 
for forms of elegance began to be diffused over the 
land. Flaxman loved to allude, even when his name 
was established, to these humble labours ; and since 
his death, the original models have been eagerly 
sought after." A set of chessmen, also executed for 
the Wedgewoods, are exceedingly beautiful. 

Whilst earning by his labour a decent subsistence, 
he continued his devotion to the pursuit of his art, 
making designs from the Greek poets, the Pilgrim's 
Progress, and the Bible. He exhibited various 
works at the Academy ; but it does not appear that 
he was enabled by patronage to execute any of these 
in marble, and it is, perhaps, owing to the little prac- 
tice that he had in early life in this mode of working, 
that his admitted want of excellence in this branch 
of the ait of sculpture is to be attributed. 

In 1782 he left his father's home, and married an 
amiable and accomplished woman, whose sociejy and 
affection formed the chief happiness of his after life. 
All those who knew them, describe in glowing terms 
the harmony and mutual affection in which they lived. 

In ns*! he determined to visit Rome. Two monu- 
ments, which he executed before his departure, de- 
serve notice. One is in memory of Collins. It 
represents the poet seated, reading, what he told 
Dr. Johnson was his only book, ' the Bible,' whilst 
his Ipe and poetical compositions lie neglected on 
the ground. The second is erected in Gloucs&tj^ 
c^th^ra]> to Mrs. Morley, ^\io ^ensSae^ ^\^\isx. 
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child at sea, and is represented as rising with the 
infant from the waves, at the summons of angels. 
The simple and serene beauty of this work is admir- 
ably suited for monumental sculpture. 

How he profited whilst at Rome by the study of 
those noble specimens of ancient art, to which mo- 
dern artists resort as thet'best school of excellence, is 
shown in the outline illustrations of Homer, iEschy- 
lus, and Dante; works which spread his fame 
throughout Europe, and at once stamped the cha- 
racter of the &iglish School of Design. These 
compositions, which have been the admiration of 
every nation where art is cultivated, which have 
been repeatedly published in Germany and Italy, 
as well as in England, and which have been com- 
mented on with unlimited praise by Schlegel, and 
almost every other modem writer on the fine arts, 
were made, the Homeric series for fifteen shillings ; 
those taken from iEschylus and Dante, for one 
guinea each. It is not creditable to English taste 
that this country does not possess a single group, or 
even bas-relief, executed from them, although the 
author lived for more than thirty years after their 
publication. 

Of the illustrations of the Iliad, there are in all 
thirty-nine; of the Odyssey, thirty-four. Of the 
designs from Dante, thirty-eight are taken from the 
Hell, thirty-eight from the Purgatory, and thirty-three 
from the Paradise. The Homeric series was made 
for Mrs. Hare. The illustrations of iEschylus were 
imdertaken at the desire of the Coimtess Spencer; 
and those of the Divina Comoedia were executed for 
Mr. Thomas Hope, one of Flaxman's early patrons, 
for whom, whilst at Rome, he executed in marble a 
very beautiful small-sized group of Cephalus and 
Aurora. 

Of these three series, the Homecic is the most 
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popular. This preference may, perhaps, be accounted 
for by the Grecian poem being more generally familiar 
than that of Dante : yet the subject of the Divina 
Comoedia in many respects appears to have been 
more congenial to the talents of the artist; and 
perhaps an impartial judgment will pronounce, that 
of all the works of Flaxman,- the designs from Dante 
best exhibit his peculiar genius. During his stay at 
Rome he executed for Frederic, Earl of Bristol and 
Bishop of Derry, a group in marble, which consisted 
of four figures larger than life, representing the fury 
of Athamas, from Ovid's Metamorphoses : by this he 
lost money, the price agreed on being only six hun-r 
dred guineas ; a sum insufficient to cover the expenses 
of the work. The recollection of this piece of patron- 
age was so disgusting, to use the word by which he 
himself once characterised it, that in after life he 
could not bear to talk on the subject. 

Whibt in Italy he made numerous drawings and 
memoranda iipon ancient art, which afterwards formed 
the ground-work of his lectures on sculpture. After 
an absence of seven years he returned to England, 
and engaged a house in Buckingham-street, in which 
he continued to reside till his death. 

His first great work after his return was a monu- 
ment to the Earl of Mansfield. In 1791 he was 
elected an associate, and in 1800, a member of the 
Royal Academy, to which he presented, on his admis- 
sion, a marble group of Apollo and Marpessa. He 
visited for a short time, in 1802, the splendid coUec-* 
tions of the Louvre, in order to revive his early recol- 
lection of the works of art which had been brought 
from Rome. In 1810, a professorship of sculpture 
having been established by the Academy, he was 
elected to fill the chair, and his lectures were com- 
menced in 1811. Those who had formed hi^k ex- 
pectations of eloquence, and o{ i<(^e\\.'^ oi ^\Oui<sci «s^ 
lUuBtration, were disappointed, T\y& ^^ledAXA ^g:^!^^ 
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of his manner, his unimpassioned tone, and the some- 
what dull catalogue of statues and works of art which 
he occasionally introduced, conduced to tire a general 
audience. But the ten lectures, which have heen 
puhlished since his death, must always fiimish an 
important manual to every student in sculpture. The 
lectures on Beauty, and^ the contrast of Ancient and 
Modem Sculpture, are peculiarly interesting, and 
embody nearly all which can be said on the leading 
principles of art. In addition to these lectures he 
wrote several anonymous articles, which are enume- 
rated by Mr. Cunningham. These were the ' Cha- 
racter of the Works of Romney,' for Hayley 's life of 
that artist, and either the whole or part of the articles. 
Armour, Basso-relievo, Beauty, Bronze, Bust, Compo- 
sition, Cast, Ceres, in Rees's Cyclopaedia. Many of 
the opinions put forth in these different essays he has 
embodied in his lectures. 

Besides the designs already noticed, he executed 
numerous illustrations of the Pilgrim's Progress, 
forty designs for Sotheby's translation of Oberon, and 
thirty-six designs from Hesiod, illustrating the story 
of Pandora, and exhibiting the effects of her descent 
on earth. The subjects from Hesiod were those in 
which his poetic fancy appeared most to delight. 

In 1820, Flaxman lost his wife, with whom he 
had lived in uninterrupted happiness for thirty-eight 
years, and from the effects of this bereavement he 
seemed never entirely to recover. A beloved sister, 
and the sister of her whom he most loved, remained 
to him, and continued his companions till his death. 

At the time of this domestic misfortune the artist 
was in the zenith of his fame. Commissions poured 
in, and among them , one order especially worthy of 
his talents, for a group of the Archangel Michael 
vanquishing Satan, given by the Earl of Egremont, a 
nohleman who has omitted no o^^i^oilMmty of patron- 
Jsjng the fine arts in tJaia coxyaXt^* 1\a& ^gcwK^ 
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exhibits more grandeur of conception than any work 
of art of modern times. Unfortunately the marble of 
which it was cut was much discoloured, and the work 
was not entirely finished at his death. Amongst the 
finest of Flaxman's later productions, Mr. Cunning- 
ham enumerates his Psyche, the pastoral Apollo 
(also in the possession of Lord Egrcmont), and two 
small statues of Michael Angelo and Raphael. But 
the most remarkable of them is the shield of Achilles, 
designed and modelled for Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge, the silversmiths. The diameter is three feet, 
and the description of Homer has been strictly fol- 
lowed. In the centre is the chariot of the sun, in 
bold relief, almost starting from the surface, sur- 
rounded by the most remarkable of the heavenly 
bodies; around the rim is rolled the ever flowing 
ocean. The intermediate space is occupied by twelve 
scenes, beautifully designed in conformity with the 
words of the poet. For this the artist was paid £620. 
Four casts of it in silver were taken, the first for the 
late King, another for the Duke of York, the third 
for Lord Lonsdale, the fourth for the Duke of North- 
umberland. 

Flaxman died on the '7th of December, 1826, of an 
inflammation of the lungs, the result of a cold. In 
person he was small, and slightly deformed, but his 
countenance was peculiarly placid and benign, and 
greatly expressive of genius. His dress, manners, 
and mode of life were simple in the extreme : he was 
never found at the parties of the rich and great, and 
mixed little even with his professional brethren. His 
life was spent in a small circle of afifectionate friends, 
in his studio, and in his workshops, where those 
whom he employed looked up to him as a father. 

Amongst the different classes of his works, the 
religious and the poetic were those in which he 
chiefly excelled. The number of "^wx^ «xA ^^^^^^^ 
conceptions, which he has left sikeXdafc^ m ^^^Nst ^'^ 
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outlined in pencil, is quite extraordinary. "His 
solitude," observes Sir Thomas Lawrence, " was 
made enjoyment to him by a fancy teeming with 
images of tenderness, purity, or grandeur. His 
genius, in the strictest sense of the word, was ori- 
ginal and inventive." Among the most important of 
his works not before noticed, is his monument to the 
memory of Sir Francis Baring, in Mitcheldever 
Church, Hants, a work of exquisite beauty, both in 
design and expression, embodying the words " Thy 
kingdom come — thy will be done— deliver us from 
evil." He also executed, among others, monuments 
to the memory of Mary Lushington, of Lewisham, in 
Kent, to the Countess Spencer, to the Rev. Mr. 
Clowes, of St. John's Church, Manchester, and to 
the Yarborough family at Street Thorpe, near York. 
This last, and one to Edward Bulmer, representing an 
aged man instructing a youthful pair, Flaxman con- 
sidered the best of his compositions. 

He executed several historical monuments to naval 
and military commanders. These deal too largely in 
emblems and allegories, Britannias, lions, victories, 
and wreaths of laurel, to add much to the reputation 
of the artist : especially as his forte lay in the exqtusite 
feeling and grace of his conceptions, not in manual 
dexterity of execution ; the chief merit to which such 
cold and uninteresting productions can lay claim. 
He executed statues of Sir Joshua Revnolds; of Sir 
John Moore, in bronze, of colossal size, for Glasgow ; 
of Pitt, for the Town-Hall of the same city ; of Bums ; 
and of Kemblc, in the character of Coriolanus. That 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds (one of his earliest) is perhaps 
the best. Many of his works were sent abroad : for 
India he executed a statue of the Rajah of Tanjore, 
and a monument to the celebrated Schwartz; two 
monuments in memory of Lord Comwallis, a figure 
of Warren Hastings, and a statue of the Marquess of 
HaetiDga. 



A good bust of Flaxman wsb executed by Baily 
Bome few years before our artiet'e death. 
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From the American Revolution of 1776 wc may date 
the commencement of that struggle which has agi- 
tated and still agitates Europe and the two Americas. 
By whatever words the character of this struggle may 
be expressed, — whether under the name of popular 
rights against exclusive privileges, or self-government 
or the government of the people, against absolute go- 
vernment or the government of a few, or by any other 
terms more or less appropriate, — ^the contest is still 
going on, openly and actively in those called fre go- 
vernments, silently and languidly in those where the 
sovereign power is opposed to the extension or intro- 
duction of the new doctrines. The contest is between 
progress (not here considered whether as right or 
wrong) and standing still ; between change, without 
which there cannot be improvement, and a desire to 
resist all change, which can hardly end in keeping 
things stationary, but almost necessarily leads to a 
backward movement. The contest is not only for 
the practical application of principles in government, 
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which are vigorously maintained hy the one party, 
and either not denied or faintly opposed by the argu- 
ments of the other ; but also for the free expression 
and publication of all opinions on all subjects affect- 
ing the moral and political condition of society. 

There is no individual, either in America or in 
Europe, who by his actions and opinions has had a 
greater influence on this contest than Thomas Jef- 
ferson. During a long and laborious life, both in 
official situations, which gave him opportunities that 
his activity never let slip, and in private life, in his 
extensive correspondence and intercourse with per- 
sons of all countries, he constantly, perseveringly, and 
honestly maintained what he conceived to be the 
principle of pure republican institutions. In the 
ardour of youth, his zeal and energy mainly contri- 
buted to animate his countrymen to declare their in- 
dependence on a foreign power. In his maturer age, 
when a member of the General Administration, he 
struggled, and he struggled at one time almost alone, 
against a monarchical and aristocratical faction, to 
maintain the great principles of the Revolution, and 
develop the doctrines of a pure unmixed popular 
government. His influence gave to these doctrines 
a consistency, and a form, and a distinctness, which 
the mass of the nation could easily seize and retain. 
He thus became the head of a party in the United 
States, which, whether always rightly appealing to his 
doctrines or not for the vindication of their acts, still 
regards him as the father of their school, and the ex- 
pounder of their principles. By his plain and unaf- 
fected manners, and the freedom with which he ex- 
pressed his opinions on all subjects, he gave a prac- 
tical example of that republican simphcity which he 
cultivated, and of that free inquiry which he urged 
upon all. Such a man must always have many 
fnends and many enemies, ¥iom \i^ im\A^ ^^^ 
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admirers he has received, perhaps, not more praise 
than those who believe in the truth of his doctrines 
and the purity of his conduct are bound to bestow; 
by his enemies, both at home and abroad, he has 
been blackened by every term of abuse that bigotry, 
malice, knd falsehood can invent. 

Thomas Jefferson was born April 2, 1143, at Shad* 
well, now in the county of Albemarle, in Virginia. 
He was educated at the College of William and Mary, 
at Williamsburg, then the capital of the colony, 
where, under Dr. Small, a native of Scotland, who 
was then Professor of Mathematics in the college, he 
studied mathematics, ethics, and other branches of 
knowledge. His education, owing to the care of this 
excellent instructor and his own industry, must have 
been of a superior kind. In addition to his general 
acquirements, he made himself well acquainted with 
the best Greek and Latin writers, and to the end of 
his long life retained his ability to read them. Mr. 
Jefferson studied law under Mr. Wythe, then a 
lawyer of eminence. He made his first appearance 
at the bar of the General Court in 1767, at the age 
of twenty-four, about two years after the misunder- 
standing between Great Britain and the Colonies had 
commenced. He practised for seven or eight years 
in the General Court, and was gradually rising to the 
first rank as an accurate and able lawyer, when he 
was called away to more important duties by the 
poUtical events that preceded the American Revolu- 
tion. In 1769 he was elected a member of the House 
of Burgesses for the county of Albemarle. In the 
session of this spring the House unanimously came to 
resolutions in opposition to those which had been lately 
passed in England by both Houses of Parliament on 
the affairs of Massachusetts. This measure, which 
was accompanied with the declaration that the right 
of laying taxes in Virginia was exclusively vested in 
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its own legislature, and others of a like tendency, in- 
duced the Grovernor, Lord Botetourt, abruptly to dis- 
solve the Assembly. The next day the members 
met at the Raleigh Tavern, and entered into articles 
of agreement, by which they bound themselves not to 
import or purchase certain specified kinds of British 
merchandise, till the act of parliament for raising a 
revenue in America was repealed ; and they recom- 
mended this agreement to be adopted by their con- 
stituents. Eighty-eight members signed the agree- 
ment, among whom were George Washington, Tho-» 
mas Jefferson, and others, who afterwards took a dis- 
tinguished part in public affairs. 

In 1773, on the meeting of the Virginia Assembly 
in the spring, Mr. Jefferson was an active member 
in organising the Standing Committee of Correspon- 
dence and Inquiry, the main objects of which were to 
procure early intelligence of the proceedings of the 
British Parhament, and to maintain a constant com- 
munication among all the Colonies. On the disso« 
lution of the Assembly, in May, 1774, by the Grover- 
nor, Lord Dunmore, eighty-nine members met at the 
Raleigh Tavern, and, among other things, recom- 
mended the Committee of Correspondence to com- 
municate with the Committees in the other colonies 
" on the expediency of appointing deputies for the 
several colonies of British America, to meet in Gene- 
ral Congress, at such place annually as should be 
thought most convenient," to consult on their com- 
mon interests. It was also forthwith agreed that the 
members who might be elected under the writs at 
that time issuing in the colony of Virginia should 
meet in Convention at Williamsburg on the 1st of 
August following, in order to appoint delegates to 
the Congress, if such Greneral Congress should be 
approved by the other colonies. The Convention did 
meet, and thus formed the fixftl po^xiXvi «»%Kss^de^ "vol 
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Virginia, uncontrolled by Governor or Council. Mr. 
Jefferson, who was one of the deputies, prepared 
instructions for the delegates who might be sent to 
tlie Congress. In his absence, for illness prevented 
him from attending on this occasion, his instructions 
were laid on the table for perusal, and were generally 
approved, but thought too bold in the existing state 
of affairs. Still the Convention printed them, in the 
form of a pamphlet, under the title of ' A Summary 
View of the Rights of British America.' The Con- 
vention drew up another set of instructions, which, 
though not so strong as Mr. Jefferson's, expressed 
with great clearness the points at issue between the 
colonies and the mother-country, and the grievances 
of which the colonies had to complain. The General 
Congress, consisting of fifty-five members, met at 
Philadelphia, September 4, 1714. The disputes 
which had broken out between Lord Dunmore and 
the Assembly of Virginia were continually increased 
by fresh causes of mutual irritation. The Governor 
at last thought it prudent to remove himself and his 
family into a British ship of war that was lying at 
York in York River. His whole conduct during this 
period was feeble and contemptible. His last acts 
from his head-quarters at Norfolk were to annoy the 
inhabitants on the rivers and bays, by a predatory 
kind of warfare, to proclaim martial law in the colony, 
and to give freedom to such of the slaves as would 
bear arms against their masters. At last, after setting 
fire to Norfolk, he was obliged to take refuge in his 
ships, and soon after to leave the country. Thus 
ended the colonial government in Virginia. 

June 21, 1775, Mr. Jefferson took his seat in the 
General Congress, as one of the delegates from Vir- 
ginia, and was appointed one of a Committee for pre- 
paring a declaration of the cause of taking up arms. 
A part of the address which he drew up was finally 
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adopted, and no doubt greatly contributed to bring 
about the more decisive declaration of the following 
year. In 1776, Mr. Jefferson was again a delegate 
to Congress, and one of a committee appointed to 
draw up a Declaration of Independence. The com- 
mittee was chosen in the usual way, by ballot, and as 
Mr. Jefferson had received the greatest number of 
votes, he was deputed by the other members to make 
the draught. Before it was shown to the committee, 
a few verbal alterations were made in it by Dr. 
Franklin and Mr, Adams. After being curtailed 
about one-third, and with some slight alterations in 
the part retained, it was agreed to by the House, July 
4, and signed by all the members present, except one. 
This instrument is too well known to require any re- 
marks. It has both merits and defects ; but it pos- 
sessed one great quality. It served the purpose for 
which it was intended, and its author had the satis- 
faction of seeing the mighty question between the 
mother-country and the colonies referred to the deci- 
sion of the sword, the only alternative then left except 
unconditional and disgraceful submission. 

Before their adjournment the Virginia Convention, 
July 5, had elected Mr. Jefferson a delegate to Con- 
gress for another year ; but he declined the honour on 
various grounds, among which was his desire to assist 
in reforming the laws of Virginia, under the New 
Constitution, which had just been adopted. Congress 
also marked their sense of his services by appointing 
him joint envoy to France, with Dr. Franklin and 
Silas Deane; but domestic considerations induced 
him to decline this honour also. 

From this time Mr. Jefferson's public life is inter- 
w^oven with the history of his native state, and with 
that of the United States. During the war, he took 
no part in military movements. He was governor of 

VOL. IV. ^ 
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Virginia in part of 1*719, 1*780, and part of 1*781, in 
which year the State suffered considerably from the 
incursions of Lord Comwallis ; and at the close of 
his period of office, he narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner by Colonel Tarleton, in his own house at 
Monticello. 

In May, 1184, Mr. Jefferson was appointed by 
Congress minister to France ; where he remained five 
years, during which he was actively employed in pro- 
moting the general interests of his country, and in 
keeping up an extensive correspondence. His indus- 
try and methodical habits enabled him to devote a 
great deal of his time to the examination of everything 
that could in any way prove beneficial to his country- 
men. His correspondence during this period shows 
the variety of his pursuits, his unwearied industry, 
and unbounded zeal for every improvemjsnt that could 
benefit the social condition of man. His remarks on 
the political troubles of France, of which he witnessed 
the beginning, are characterised by his usual close-* 
ness of observation, and his sanguine anticipations of 
the benefit that would result from the people being 
called to participate in the exercise of the sovereign 
power. After all that has been written on the sub- 
ject, they will still be read with interest. 

He returned to America at the close of 1*789, and 
early in the next year he was appointed Secretary of 
State by the President, Gteneral Washington. He 
held this office till the end of 1193, when he resigned. 
From 1*793 to 1*791 he lived in retirement. In 1191 
he was elected Vice-President of the United States ; 
and in 1801 was chosen President, in place of Mr. 
Adams, by the House of Representatives, on whom 
the election devolved in consequence of the equal di- 
vision of the electors* votes between Mr. Jefferson 
and Colonel Burr. He was elected a second time, 
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and after fulfilling his term of dght years retired to 
his favourite residence at Monticello, near the centre 
of the State of Virginia. 

On Mr. Jefferson's retirement from the Presidency 
of the United States he received, in the form of a 
farewell address, the thanks of the Greneral Assemhly 
of his native State, Feh. 9, 1809. After briefly re- 
capitulating the leading measures of his administra- 
tion, most of which faction itself must allow were 
eminently calculated to promote the happiness of the 
nation, and secure those republican principles on 
which the constitution was founded, the General As- 
sembly conclude with bearing testimony to his un* 
varying singleness of purpose, from the days of his 
youth, when he resisted the Governor Dunmore, to his 
retirement from the highest honours which the united 
nation could bestow. This address, which, in point 
of style, is more free from objection than most Ame- 
rican productions of the same class, is such as few 
men on retiring from power have received, and it was 
offered for services which few have performed. 

In this document, among the advantages for which 
the nation was indebted to Mr. Jeflerson's adminis^ 
tration, the acquisition of Louisiana and with it the 
free navigation of the Mississippi, are not forgotten. 
Mr. Jefferson early saw the importance of the United 
States possessing this great outlet for the commerce of 
the Western States, and strongly urged it while he 
was Secretary of State under General Washington. 
The object was accomplished in 1803, when Louisiana 
was purchased from the French, for 15,000,000 
dollars. 

Mr. Jefferson himself thought that the most im- 
portant service which he ever rendered to his country 
was his opposition to the federal party during the 
presidency of Mr. Adams, while he was himself Vice- 
President of the Uoited States, lfoa&^ Va. ^^ 

^1 
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Senate, and Mr. Gallatin in the House of Representa- 
tives, had alone to sustain the brunt ol the battle, and 
to keep the Republican party together. The re-action 
that ensued drove Mr. Adams from his office, and 
placed Mr. Jefferson there. Mr. Jefferson's admi- 
nistration was characterised by a zealous and unwea- 
ried activity in the promotion of all those measures 
which he believed to be for the general welfare. He 
never allowed considerations of relationship or friend- 
ship to bias him in the selection of proper persons 
for offices ; he always found, as he says, that there 
were better men for every place than any of his own 
connexions. 

The last years of his life, though spent in retirement, 
were not wasted in inactivity. He continued his 
habits of early rising and constant occupation: he 
maintained a very extensive correspondence with all 
parts of the world, received at his table a great num- 
ber of visitors, and was actively engaged in the foun- 
dation and direction of the University of Virginia, 
which was established by the State of Virginia, near 
the village of Charlottesville, a few miles from Monti- 
cello. 

The last letter in Mr. Jefferson's published corre- 
spondence, and it is probably the last that he wrote, 
is in reply to Mr. Weightman of Washington, on be- 
half of the citizens of Washington who had invited 
Mr. Jefferson to the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of American Independence. His health 
would not permit him to accept the invitation : his 
reply is characteristic. The zeal for republican 
institutions which had animated him during a long 
life still glows warm and fresh in the letter of a man 
of the age of fourscore and three, suffering under a 
painful malady. His firm conviction in the truth of 
those principles which he had maintained through 
life^ appears stronger as he approaches the termiua- 
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tion of his career. He died July 4, 1826, the day of 
the celebration, just half a century after that on which 
the instrument was signed. Mr. Adams died on the 
same day. Mr. Jefferson is buried in the grounds 
near his own house, with a simple inscription record- 
ing him as the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the Act for Religious Toleration ; and as 
the Rector of the University of Virginia. The fact of 
his having been President of the United States is not 
mentioned. 

The latter days of Mr. Jefferson were embittered 
by pecuniary difficulties, which were owing, no doubt, 
in some measure to the n^lect of his estates during 
his long absence on the public service; and in a great 
degree to an obligation which he incurred to pay a 
friend's debts (see an excellent letter to Mr. Madison, 
Feb. 11, 1826). 

In the 4th vol. of his Memoirs, &c. p. 439, are 
printed his Thoughts on Lotteries, which were written 
at the time when he was making his application to 
the Legislature of Virginia for permission to sell his 
property by lottery, in order to pay his debts and 
make some provision for his family. The general 
arguments in defence of lotteries are characterised by 
Mr. Jefferson's usual felicity of expression and inge- 
nuity in argument, and they are also in like manner 
pervaded by the fallacies which are involved in many 
of his political and moral speculations. But this 
paper has merits which entitle it to particular atten- 
tion. It contains a brief recapitulation of his ser- 
vices ; and is in fact the epitome of the life of a man 
who for sixty years was actively anduseifully employed 
for his country. " I came," he says, " of age in 
1764, and was soon put into the nomination of jus- 
tices of the county in which I live, and at the first 
election following I became one of its representatives 
in the legislature ; 
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" I was thence sent to the old Congress ; 

" Then employed two years with Mr. Pendleton 
and Wythe, on the revisal and reduction to a single 
code of the whole hody of the British statutes, die 
acts of our Assemhly, and certain parts of the Com* 
mon Law; 

" Then elected Governor ; 
Next to the legislature, and to Congress again; 
Sent to Europe as Minister Plenipotentiary ; 
Appointed Secretary of State to the new govern- 
ment; 

" Elected Vice-President and President ; 

*' And lastly, a Visitor and Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. In these different offices, with 
scarcely any interval between them, I have been in 
the public service now sixty-one years, and during 
the far greater part of that time in foreign countries, 
or in other states." 

This is the outline of Mr. Jefferson's public life : 
to fill it up would be to write the history of the United 
States, from the troubles which preceded the Declara- 
tion of Independence, to Mr. Jefferson's retirement 
from the Presidency in 1809. 

The paper from which we have already made one 
extract presents us with his services, in another point 
of view, still more interesting. It is an epitome of 
those great measures which were due mainly or en- 
tirely to his firm resolution, unwearied industry, and 
singleness of mind, in his pursuit of objects which he 
believed essential to the stability and happiness of his 
country. 

"If legislative services are worth mentioning, and 
the stamp of liberality and equality, which was neces- 
sary to be impressed on our laws in the first crisis of 
our birth as a nation, was of any value, they will find 
that the leading and most important laws of that day 
were prepared by myself, and carried chiefly by my 
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efforts ; supported, indeed, by able and faithful coad- 
jutors from the ranks of the House, very effective as 
seconds, but who would not have taken the field as 
leaders. 

" The prohibition of the further importation of 
slaves was the first of these measures in time. 

" This was followed by the abolition of entails, 
which broke up the hereditary and high-handed aris- 
tocracy, which by accumulating immense masses of 
property in single lines of famSies, had divided our 
country into two distinct orders, of nobles and ple- 
beians. 

*' But further to complete the equality among our 
citizens, so essential to the maintenance of republican 
government, it was necessary to abolish the principle 
of primogeniture. I drew the law of descents, giving 
equal inheritance to sons and daughters, which made 
a part of the revised code. 

*' The attack on the establishment of a dominant 
religion was first made by myself. It could be car- 
ried at first only by a suspension of salaries for one 
year, by battling it again at the next session for ano- 
ther year, and so from year to year, until the public 
mind was ripened for the bill for establishing religious 
freedom, which I had prepared for the revised code 
also. This was at length established permanently, 
and by the efforts of Mr. Madison, being myself in 
Europe at the time that work was brought forward. 

" To these particular services, I think I might add 
the establishment of our University, as principally m;^ 
work, acknowledging at the same time, as I do, the 
great assistance received from my able colleagues of 
the Visitation. But my residence in the vicinity 
threw of course on me the chief burden of the enter- 
prise, as well of the buildings, as of the general 
organization and care of the whole. The effect of 
this institution on the future fame, {oi^mil*^^ vcA^^^^ 
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perity of OUT country, can as yet be seen bat at a 
distance. That institution is now qualified to raise 
its youth to an order of science unequalled in any 
other state ; and this superiority will be the greater 
from the free range of mind encouraged there, and 
the restraint imposed at other seminaries by the 
shackles of a domineering hierarchy, and a bigoted 
adhesion to ancient habits." 

When Mr. Je£ferson was a member of the Ckdonial 
Legislature, he made an effort for the emancipation of 
slaves ; but all proposals of that kind, as well as to 
stop the importation of slaves, were discouraged dur- 
ing the colonial government. The importation of 
slaves into Virginia, whether by sea or land, wag 
stopped in 1778, in the third year of the Common- 
wealth, by a bill brought in by Mr. Jefferson, which 
passed without opposition, and as Mr. Jefferson ob- 
serves, " stopped the increase of the evil by import- 
ation, leaving to future efforts its final eradication."* 
The Act for the Abolition of Entails was not carried 
without some opposition, and that for the Abolition of 
the Established Anglican Chiwch was not finally car- 
ried till 1118, though before the Revolution the majo- 
rity of the people had become dissenters from the 
Church. The reason of the difficulty lay in the 
majority of the legislature being churchmen. 

Mr. Jefierson married, in 1772, Martha Skelton, 
the widow of Bathurst Skelton. She died ten years 
after their marriage. One daughter, and a numerous 
family of grandchildren and great-grandchildren, sur- 
vived him. He was the author of Notes on Virginia, 
which have been several times printed ; but his repu- 
tation as a writer rests on his official papers and cor- 
respondence, of which latter, we believe, that which 

* Act in Hening's Statutes at Large, vol. ix. p. 471. Act 
declaring tenants oflands, or slaves in taille> to hold the same 
in fee simple, Hening, ix, p. 226. 
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is published forms only a part of what he left behind 
him. 

The authorities here used are Jefferson's Memoirs, 
Correspondence, &c., London, 1829, and part of the 
forthcoming Life of Jefferson, by Professor Tucker, 
of the University of Virginia. An article in the 
Journal of Education, No. 7, by Professor Tucker, 
contains a full account of the University of Virginia. 
To these sources we add, as evidence for some opinions 
expressed, some personal knowledge of Mr. Jefferson 
during the last two years of his life. 




PiBKBE SiuON Lapijicb was bom at Beaumont en 
Auge, a eniBll town of Normandy, not far Irom Hon- 
fleur, in March, 1 149. Hia father was a amall former 

of BufGcient eubstance to give him the beneSt of a 
learned education, for we are told* that the future 
philosopher gained his firat diatinctiona in theology. 
It does not appear by what meana his attention was 
turned to mathematical science, but he must have 
commenced that atudy when very young, aa, on visit- 
ing Paris at the age of about eighteen, he attracted 
the notice of D'Alembert by bis knowledge of the 
subject. He had previously tat^ht maChematicB in 

* A scanty account in the Biographxi dei ContnHporaiiu, 
and the E1c«e lead to the lastitute by M. Fourier, furm oui 
onlymateriab for the pecioaal lib of LifLici. 
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his native place ; and, on visiting the metropolis, was 
furnished with letters of recommendation to several of 
the most distinguished men of the day. Finding, 
however, that D'Alembert took no notice of him on 
this account, he wrote that geometer a letter on the 
first principles of mechanics, which produced an im- 
mediate effect. D'Alembert sent for him the same 
day, and said, *' You see, sir, how little I care for 
introductions, but you have no need of any. You 
have a better way of making yourself known, and you 
have a right to my assistance." Through the recom- 
mendation of D'Alembert, Laplace was in a few days 
named Professor of Mathematics in the Military 
School of Paris. From this moment he applied him- 
self to the one great object of his life. It was not till 
the year 1199 that he was called to assume a public 
character. Bonaparte, then First Consul, who was 
himself a tolerable mathematician, and always culti* 
vated the friendship of men of science, made him 
Minister of the Interior; but very soon found his 
mistake in supposing that talents for philosophical 
investigation were necessarily accompanied by those 
'of a statesman. He is reported to have expressed 
himself of Laplace in the following way: — " Gtfo- 
metre du premier rang, il ne tarda pas a se montrer 
administrateur plus que mediocre. D<5s son pre- 
mier travail, les consiUs s'aper9urent qu'ils s*t^toient 
tromp(^. Laplace ne saisissait aucune question sous 
son vrai point de vue. II cherchait des subtilittis 
partout, n*avait que des idt^es problt^matiques et por- 
tait aufin V esprit des infiniments petits dans I'admi- 
nistration." Bonaparte removed him accordingly to 
the Senat Conservcdeur^ of which he was successively 
Vice-President and Chancellor. The latter oflfice he 
received in 1813, about which time he was created 
Count. In 1814 he voted for the depoaitloii o€ li^:^'^- 
Icon, for which he has been chaiged mX5a.Vci^gc»Jato^^^ 
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and meanness. This is yet a party question ; and 
the present generation need not he hasty in forming 
a decision which posterity may see reason to reverse. 
After the first restoration Laplace received the title of 
Marquis, and did not appear at the Court of Napoleon 
during the hundred days. He continued his usual 
pursuits \mtil the year 1827) when he was seized with 
the disorder which terminated his life on the 5th of 
May, in the seven ty« eighth year of his age. His last 
words were, ^' Ce que nous connoissons est peu de 
chose ; ce que nous ignorons est immense." He has 
left a successor to his name and title, but none to lus 
transcendent powers of investigation. 

The name of Laplace is spread to the utmost limits 
of civilization, as the successor, almost the equal, of 
Newton. No one, however, who is acquainted with 
the discoveries of the two, will think there is so much 
common ground for comparison as is generally sup- 
posed. Those of Laplace are all essentially mathe- 
matical : whatever could be done by analysis he was 
sure to achieve. The labours of Newton, on the other 
hand, show a sagacity in conjecturing which would 
almost lead us to think that he laid the mathematics 
on one side, and used some faculty of perception 
denied to other men, to deduce those results which 
he afterwards condescended to put into a geometrical 
form, for the information of more common minds. In 
the Principia of Newton, the mathematics are not the 
instruments of discovery but of demonstration ; and, 
though that work contains much which is new in a 
mathematical point of view, its principal merit is of 
quite another character. The mind of Laplace was 
cast in a different mould ; and this perhaps is fortu- 
nate for science, for while we may safely assert that 
Laplace would never have been Newton had he been 
placed in similar circumstances, there is also reason 
to doubt whether a second Newton would have been 
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better qualified to follow that particular path which 
was so successfully traversed by Laplace. We shall 
proceed to give such an idea of the labours of the 
latter as our limits will allow. 

The solution of every mechanical problem, in 
which the acting forces were known, as in the mo- 
tions of the solar system, had been reduced by D'Alem- 
bert and Lagrange to such a state that the difficulties 
were only mathematical ; that is, no farther advances 
could be made, except in pure analysis. We cannot 
expect the general reader to know what is meant by 
the words, solution of a Differential Equation ; but 
he may be made aware that there is a process so 
called, which, if it could be successfully and exactly 
performed in all cases, would give the key to every 
motion of the solar system, and render the determina- 
tion of its present, and the prediction of its future 
state, a matter of matliematical certainty. Unfortu- 
nately, in the present state of analysis, such precision 
is unattainable ; and its place is supplied by slow and 
tedious approximations. These were begim by New- 
ton, whose object being to establish the existence of 
universal gravitation, he was content to show that all 
the phenomena which might be expected to result, if 
that theory were true, did actually take place in the 
solar system. But here, owing to the comparatively 
imperfect state of mathematical analysis, he could do 
little more than indicate the cause of some of the 
principal irregularities of that system. His succes- 
sors added considerably to the number of phenomena 
which were capable of explanation, and thereby in- 
creased the probability of the hypothesis. Lagrange, 
the great rival of Laplace, if we consider his discove- 
ries, and his superior in the originality of his views 
and the beauty of his analysis, added greatly to the 
fund ; but it was reserved for the latter to coTOl^V^^ 
the system, and, extending bia Vl€w^^)e^QTA^^^^s^. 

VOL, IV. T, 
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to which Newton directed his attention, to show that 
there is no marked phenomenon yet observed by as- 
tronomers, regarding the relative motions of the planets 
or their satellites, but what must necessarily follow, 
if the law of gravitation be true. We shall select a 
few instances of the success of his analysis. The 
average motions of Jupiter and Saturn had been ob- 
served to vary ; that of the former being accelerated, 
and of the latter retarded. This fact, which Euler 
had attempted in vain to explain, was linked by La- 
place to the general law, and shown to follow from it. 
A somewhat similar acceleration in the moon's mean 
motion was demonstrated, as we have observed more 
fiiUy in the life of Halley, to arise from a small altera- 
tion in the form of the earth's orbit, caused by the 
attraction of the planets. A remarkable law attend- 
ing the motions of the satellites of Jupiter — ^viz. that 
the mean motion of the first satellite, together with 
double that of the second, is always very nearly equal 
to three times that of the third — ^was so far connected 
with the general law, that if, in the original formation 
of the system, that relation had been nearly kept, the 
mutual attractions, instead of altering it, would tend 
to bring it nearer the truth. We can here do no 
more than mention the analysis of the phenomena of the 
tides, one of the most important and most brilliant of 
Laplace's performances. Indeed there is no branch 
of Physical Astronomy, we might almost say of phy- 
sics in general, which is not materially indebted to 
him. Superior to Euler in the power of conquering 
analytical difficulties, he is almost his equal in the 
universality of his labours. 

The great work of Laplace is the * Mecanique Ce- 
leste,' a collection of all that had been done by him- 
self or others, concerning the theory of the universe. 
It is far above the reach even of the mathematical 
reader, unless he has glveu a de^ee of attention to 
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the subject* which few, at least in our day, will exert. 
But Laplace was an elegant and clear-headed writer, 
as well as a profound analyst. He has left, we will 
not say for the common reader, but for those who 
possess the first elements of geometry, a compendium 
of the Mc^canique C<51este, in the * Systfeme du Monde.' 
This work is free from mathematical details, and, 
were it his only production, would rank him high 
among French writers. We recommend it as the 
best exposition of the present state of our knowledge 
of the solar system. 

But if it be said that Laplace was much indebted 
to the labours of Lagrange and others for the me- 
thods which form the basis of the Mc^canique Cc^leste, 
which is undoubtedly true, we have a splendid in- 
stance of what might have been expected from him 
under any circumstances in the * Th^orie des Pro- 
babilit(?s.* The field was here open, for though the 
leading principles of the science had been laid down, 
and many difficult problems solved, yet some method 
was still wanting by which sufficient approximation 
might be made to problems involving high numbers. 
In the theory of chances the great complexity of the 
operations required, soon renders the application of the 
clearest principles practically impossible; or, we 
should rather say, would have done so had it not been 
for the researches of Laplace. His work on this sub- 
ject is, in our opinion, even superior to the * M<5ca- 
nique Celeste,' as a proof of the genius of the author. 
The difficulties above described disappear under an 
analysis more refined and artificial than any other 
which has ever been used. The mathematician may 
or may not read the * M^canique C(^leste,' according 
to whether he would wish or not to turn his attention 
to physical astronomy ; but the analyst must study 
the ' Th<k)rie des Probabilit^s,' before he can be said 
to know of what bis art is eapa\>\^. TVi^^^^tes^^^A^^^chr 
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cal part of his work, with its principal results, was 
collected by the author in the ^ Essai Philosophique 
8ur les Probabilit($8,' in the same manner as those of 
the 'M(^chanique Cc^leste' were exhibited in the 

* Systeme du Monde.' 

The mathematical style of Laplace is entirely des- 
titute of the simplicity of that of Euler, or the exqui- 
site symmetry and attention to the principles of 
notation which distinguishes that of Lagrange. We 
may almost imagine that we see the first rough form 
in which his thoughts were committed to paper ; and 
that when, by attention to a particular case, he had 
hit upon a wider method, which embraced that and 
others, he was content to leave the first nearly as it 
stood before the generalization opened upon him. His 
writings abound with parts in which the immediate 
train of investigation is dropped, either not to be re- 
sumed at all, or at a much later period of the subject. 
He seems, like the discoverer of a new channel, to 
have explored every inlet which came in his way, and 
the chart of his labours consequently shows the un- 
finished surveys on either side of the main track. 
This habit is no fault, but quite the reverse, in a work 
intended for finished mathematicians, to be the store- 
house of all that could be useful in future operations : 
but it makes both the * M(lcanique Ct^leste ' and the 

* Theorie des Probabilites ' present almost unconquer- 
able difficulties to the student. These are increased 
by the very wide steps left to be filled up by the 
reader, which are numerous enough to justify us in 
sapng, that what is left out in these writings would 
constitute a mass four times as great as that which is 
put in, and this exclusive of numerical calculations, 
when we add that those two works are contained in 
six quarto volumes, which hold more than two thou- 
sand five hundred pages, some notion may be formed 
of the extent of Laplace's labours. 
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It will be perceived that this slight sketch is in- 
tended only for those 'who are not mathematicians. 
In conclusion, we may take the opportunity of ex- 
pressing a hope, that at no distant period analytical 
knowledge will have become so general, and the pub- 
lic mind be so far informed upon the great theory first 
propounded by Newton, and reduced to demonstration 
by Lagrange and Laplace, that the evidence furnished 
by the two last shall possess equal weight with the 
authority of the first. 




No record of this emioent philoBOpher has yet ap- 
peared, except his scientific papers, and a few meagre 
biographical sketches published shortly atler his 
death. It is to be hoped that some one duly quali- 
fied for the task will become the historian of his life 
and labours before it is too late. William Hyde 
Wollaston was born August 6, 1166. His grand- 
father was well known as the author of a work, en- 
titled 'The Religion of Nature Delineated.' He 
completed his education at Caiua College, Cambridge. 
It has been said, in moat of the memoirs of him, that 
he obtained the honour of being aenior wrangler. 
This ia a mistake, arising from Francis WoUaston, of 
Sidney, having gained the first place in 1183. It 
appears from the Cantabrigiensea Graduatl that he 
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did not graduate in Arts ; but, with a view to prac- 
tising medicine, proceeded to the degrees of M.B. in 
1*78*7, and M.D. in 1793. He was not unversed, 
however, in mathematical studies. He first esta- 
blished himself as a physician at Bury St. Edmunds, 
in Suffolk ; but, meeting with little encouragement, 
removed to London. Soon after this change of 
abode he became a candidate for the office of physi- 
sian to St. George's Hospital, in opposition to Dr. 
Pemberton. The latter was elected, and Wollaston, 
in a fit of pique, declared that he would abandon the 
profession, and never more write a prescription, were 
it for his own father. 

He kept to his resolution, hasty and unwise as it 
may seem ; and from this time forward devoted him- 
self solely to the cultivation of science. Even in an 
economical view he had no cause to regret this, for he 
acquired wealth by the exercise of his inventive 
genius. One single discovery, that of a method by 
which platiniun can be made ductile and malleable, is 
said to have produced him about thirty thousand 
pounds. It has been objected that he derogated from 
the dignity of the philosophic character by too keen 
an eye towards making his experiments profitable: 
but in this field, if in any, the labourer is surely 
worthy of his reward ; and unless it can be shown 
that he turned away from any train of discovery, 
because it did not promise pecuniary gain, surely not 
a shadow of blame can be attached to him for profiting 
by the legitimate earnings of his industry and talents. 
That he was fond of acquiring money, there is good 
reason to believe; but there is a story, which has 
been before told, and which we have ourselves some 
reason to consider authentic, which proves that he 
could use nobly that which he had gained frugally. 
A gentleman, in embarrassed circumstances, requested 
his interference to procure some placid mxl^x ^^^^x\n^- 
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ment. He replied, " I have lived to sixty without 
asking a single favour from men in office, and it is 
not, after that age, that I shall he induced to do it, 
were it even to serve a hrother. If the enclosed can 
be of any use to you, in your present difficulties, pray 
accept it ; for it is much at your service." The en- 
closure was a cheque for ten thousand pounds. 

One of Wollaston's peculiarities was an [exceeding 
jealousy of any person entering his laboratory. *• Do 
you see that furnace ?" he once said to a friend, who 
had penetrated unbidden to this sacred ground. 
'* Yes." *' Then make a profound bow to it, for this 
is the first and will be the last time of your seeing it." 
It is not a necessary inference, that this dislike to 
having his processes observed arose from jealousy 
either of his fame or his profit: it may have been 
merely the result of a somewhat saturnine and re- 
.served temper, which seems to have shunned unne- 
cessary publicity on all occasions. 

WoUaston was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1 793. He was appointed one of its Secre- 
taries, November 6, 1806. His first paper, which is 
on medical subjects, is published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1791; and, until his death, he con- 
tinued to be a frequent contributor. His papers 
amount in number to thirty-nine, and must be well 
examined before a just idea can be formed of the 
extent and variety of his scientific knowledge. They 
embrace various subjects connected with Pathology, 
Optics, Electricity, Chemistry, Crystallography, and 
mechanical contrivances of various sorts. He con- 
tributed a few papers to other philosophical works. 
Of the (jeological Society he was an active member, 
though he sent no memoirs to its Transactions ; and 
on the first annual meeting of that body afi^er his 
death, the president, Dr. Fitton, bore testimony to the 
high value of his services to the science of Geology. 
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The lives of WoUaston and Davy began and ended 
nearly at the same time, and ran parallel to each 
other ; they never crossed. Each was original, and 
independent of the other; their minds were unlike, 
their processes different, and the discoveries of one 
never interfered with those of the other. " The 
chemical manipulations of WoUaston and Davy," 
we quote from Dr. Paris, " offered a singular con- 
trast to each other, and might be considered as highly 
characteristic of the temperaments and intellectud 
qualities of these remarkable men. Every process of 
the former was regulated with the most scrupulous 
regard to microscopic accuracy, and conducted with 
the utmost neatness of detail. It has been already 
stated with what turbulence and apparent confusion 
the experiments of the latter were conducted ; and yet 
each was equally excellent in his own style; and, as -^r 
artists, they have not unaptly been compared to Teniers >?'* 
and Michael Angelo. By long discipline, WoUaston 
acquired such power in commanding and fixing his 
attention upon minute objects, that he was able to 
recognize resemblances, and to distinguish differences, 
between precipitates produced by re-agents, which 
were invisible to ordinary observers, and which en- 
abled him to submit to analysis the smallest particle 
of matter with success. Davy on the other hand 
obtained his results by an intellectual process, which 
may be said to have consisted in the extreme rapidity 
with which he seized upon, and applied, appropriate 
means at appropriate moments. 

" To this faculty of minute observation, which Dr. 
WoUaston applied with so much advantage, the che- 
mical world is indebted for the introduction of more 
simple methods of experimenting : for the substitu- 
tion of a few glass tubes and plates of glass for capa- 
cious retorts and receivers, and for the art of making 
grains give the results whic\i pwnoxjA'^ x^^jjcssir.^ 
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pounds. A foreign philosopher once called on Dr. 
WoUaston with letters of introduction, and expressed 
an anxious desire to see his laboratory. ^ Certainly,* 
he replied ; and immediately produced a small tray 
containing some glass tubes, a blow-pipe, two or 
three watch-glasses, a slip of platinum, and a few 
test bottles." We may conclude, however, that this 
was not the whole of Wollaston's apparatus, nor he 
in this quite ingenuous; and the anecdote forms 
another illustration of his dislike to admitting any 
one into his work-room. 

To this ingenious turn of mind and love of minute 
accuracy we owe several valuable instruments. Of 
these the most important is his reflective Groniometer, 
or angle-measurer, which, by calling in the unerring 
laws of optics, enables the observer to ascertain, within 
a small limit of error, the angle contained between 
two faces of a crystal, and introduced, in the words 
of Dr. Fitton, '' into crystallography a certainty and 
precision, which the most skilful observers were be- 
fore imable to attain/' Another of his contrivances 
is the sliding Scale of chemical equivalents, an instru- 
ment highly useful to the practical chemist. We 
also owe to him the Camera Lucida, which enables 
persons imacquainted with drawing to take accurate 
sketches of any objects presented to their view. An 
amusing and characteristic anecdote of his fondness 
for producing great results by small means, is told by 
Dr. Paris. Shortly after he had witnessed Davy's 
brilliant experiments with the galvanic battery, he 
met a brother chemist in the street, and, taking him 
aside, pulled a tailor's thimble and a small phial out 
of his pocket, and poured the contents of the one into 
the other. The thimble was a small galvanic bat- 
tery, with which he instantly heated a platinum wire 
to a white heat. 

We have alread; spoken of the profits which he 
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derived from the manufacture of platinum. This 
intractable metal, most valuable in the arts from its 
extreme difficulty of fusion, and power of resisting 
almost all agents, was rendered by these very quali- 
ties almost incapable of being reduced into that mal- 
leable form, in which alone it would be made exten- 
sively useful. His method of working it is detailed 
at length in his last Bakerian Lecture, published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1829, and must be 
read before a person unacquainted with metallurgy 
can imagine how tedious and laborious were the pro- 
cesses by which he succeeded in bringing platinimi to 
bear the hammer. By an ingenious contrivance, de- 
scribed in the Transactions of 1813, he drew plati- 
num into wire ttsStv of an inch in diameter, highly 
valuable for the construction of telescopes : and even 
reduced some portions to the inconceivable tenuity 
0^ TB-.Tro-- Several of his papers are devoted to the 
consideration of platinum, and of the two new metals, 
palladium and rhodiimi, which, in the course of his 
inquiries, he discovered in small quantities in the 
ores of platinum. These, also, he succeeded in ren- 
dering malleable. Rhodium is remarkable for its 
hardness, which has caused it to be used to point the 
nibs of metallic pens. 

During the autumn of 1828 Dr. Wollaston suffered 
from an affection of the brain, of which he died, De- 
cember 22, 1828, retaining his faculties to the last. 
During the period of his illness, feeling that his life 
was precarious, he devoted himself to communicatiag, 
by dictation, his various discoveries and improve- 
ments to the world. Five papers by him were read 
during the last session of the Royal Society during 
that year, in one of which he alludes affectingly to 
his illness, as obliging him to commit his observations 
to writing more hastily than he was wont. Another 
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is the Bakerian Lecture on the manufacture of pla- 
tinum, already mentioned. 

Previous to his death he invested 1000/. stock in 
the name of the Royal Society, the interest of which 
he directed to he employed for the encouragement of 
experiments in Natural Philosophy. He was never 
married, and was Senior Fellow of Caius at his death. 
He was privately buried at Chiselhurst in Kent ; of 
which parish his father had been rector. 

Dr. WoUaston's philosophical character is thus de- 
scribed in the preface to a late edition of Dr. Henry's 
* Elements of Experimental Chemistry :' — *^ Dr. Wol- 
laston was endowed with bodily senses of extraordi- 
nary acuteness and accuracy, and with great vigoiu: 
of understanding. Trained in the discipline of the 
exact sciences, he had acquired a powerful command 
over his attention, and had habituated himself to the 
most rigid correctness both of thought and language. 
He was sufficiently provided with the resources of the 
mathematics to be enabled to pursue with success 
profound inquiries in mechanical and optical philo- 
sophy, the results of which enabled him to unfold the 
causes of phenomena not before understood, and to 
enrich the arts connected with those sciences by the 
invention of ingenious and valuable instruments. In 
chemistry he was distinguished by the extreme nicety 
and delicacy of his observations; by the quickness 
and precision with which he marked resemblances 
and discriminated differences; the sagacity with 
which he devised experiments and anticipated their 
results; and the skill with which he executed the 
analysis of fragments of new substances, often so 
minute as to be scarcely perceptible by ordinary eyes. 
He was remarkable, too, for the caution with which 
he advanced from facts to general conclusions; a 
caution which, if it sometimes prevented him from 
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reaching at once to the most sublime truths, yet ren- 
dered every step of his ascent a secure station from 
which it was easy to rise to higher and more enlarged 
inductions. Thus these illustrious men, WoUaston 
and Davy, though differing essentially in their natu- 
ral powers and acquired habits, and moving indepen- 
dently of each other, in different paths, contributed to 
accomplish the same great ends, the evolving new 
elements; the combining matter into new forms; 
the increase of human happiness by the improvement 
of the arts of civilised life ; and the establishment of 
general laws that will serve to guide other philoso- 
phers onwards through vast and unexplored regions 
of scientific discovery.'* 




Whbrb the length of the memoir neceaaarily heara & 
Bmall proportion to the qviantity of matter which 
preesea on the biographer's attention, two courses lie 
open to his choice ; either to select a few remarkable 
pasaagea in his aubject'a life for fiiil diacuasion, or to 
give a general and popular sketch of hia peraonal his- 
tory. The latter plan seems here the more advisable. 
To many readers a minute analysis of Davy's physical 
researches would be unintelligible, without full expla- 
nations of the very instruments and objects with, and 
upon which, he worked. We shall therefore make it 
our chief object to trace hia private history, intw- 
apersiog notices of hia laboura and discoveries, but 
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leaving to publications of expressly scientific character 
the task of doing justice to his scientific fame. Both 
departments have been fully treated in the Life pub- 
lished by Dr. Paris. 

Humphry Davy was bom near Penzance in Corn- 
wall, December 11, 1118, of a family in independent, 
though humble circumstances, which for a century 
and a half had possessed and resided upon a small 
estate situated in Mount's Bay. Though no prodigy 
of precocious intellect, his childhood gave reasonable 
promise of future talent; and especially manifested 
the dawning of a vivid imagination, united with a 
strong turn for experiments in natural philosophy. 
One of his favourite amusements was to exhibit to his 
playfellows the operation of melting in a candle scraps 
of tin ; or to make and explode detonating balls. 
Another was the inventing and repeating to them 
fairy tales and romances. At times, however, he 
would exercise his eloquence upon graver subjects; 
and, when no better could be obtained, the future lec- 
turer is said to have found a staid, if not attentive, 
audience in a circle of chairs. At an early age he was 
placed at school at Penzance, where, in the usual 
acceptation of the words, he profited little : his own 
opinion, however, was different. " I consider it for- 
tunate," he wrote to a member of his family, " that 
I was left much to myself as a child, and put upon 
no particular plan of study, and that I enjoyed much 
idleness at Mr. Coryton's school. I perhaps owe to 
these circumstances the little talents that 1 have, and 
their peculiar application : what I am, I have made 
myself. I say this without vanity, and in pure sim- 
plicity of heart." He was soon removed to the 
school at Truro, where he remained two years, undis- 
tinguished except by a love of poetry, which mani- 
fested itself in composition at an early age. This, 
indeed, continued to be a favourite ua\>seai<t\i\.^^xi&»^ 
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in mature life he became absorbed in scientific pur- 
suits : and it has been said upon high authority, that 
if Davy had not been the first chemist, he would have 
been the first poet of his age. This opinion must 
look for support, not to his metrical productions, 
which in truth nowise justify it, but to the vivid ima- 
gination and high powers of eloquence, which, in the 
vigour and freshness of youth, delighted the fiishion- 
able, as much as his discoveries amazed the tscientific 
world. 

In 1794 his father died, and his mother in conse- 
quence removed from Yarfell, the patrimonial estate, 
to Penzance, where Davy was apprenticed to Mr. 
Borlase,^a surgeon in that town. For the medical 
part of his new profession he showed distaste; but 
his attention was at once turned to the study of che- 
mistry, which he pursued thenceforward with unde- 
viating zeal. Akin to this pursuit, and fostered by 
the natural features of his native country, was his 
early taste for geology. " How often," said Davy to 
his friend and biographer on being shown a drawing 
of Botallack mine, — " how often when a boy have I 
wandered about these rocks in search of new minerals, 
and, when fatigued, sat down upon the turf, and exer* 
cised my fancy in anticipations of scientific renown.'^ 
The notoriety which, in a small town, he readily 
acquired as the boy who was " so fond of chemical 
experiments," introduced him to a valuable friend, 
Mr. Davies Gilbert, in early life his patron, in mature 
age his successor in the chair of the Royal Society. 
By him the young man was introduced to Dr. Bed- 
does, who was at that time seeking an assistant in 
conducting the Pneumatic Institution, then newly 
established at Bristol, for the purpose of investigating 
the properties of aeriform fluids, and the possibility of 
using them as medical agents. It was not intended 
that, in forming this engagement, Davy should give 
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up the line of life marked out for him ; on the con- 
trary, his abode at Bristol was considered part of his 
professional education. But his genius led him 
another way, and this lucky engagement opened a 
career of usefulness and fame, which under other 
circumstances might have been long delayed. The 
arrangement was concluded upon liberal terms, and 
in October, 1798, before he was twenty years old, he 
left his home in high spirits to enter upon independent 
life. It is to his honour, that, as soon as a competent, 
though temporary provision was thus secured, he 
resigned, in favour of his mother and sisters, all his 
claims upon the paternal estate. 

Soon after removing to Bristol, he published, in a 
work entitled * Ck)ntributions to Medical and Physical 
Knowledge,* edited by Dr. Beddoes, some essays on 
heat, light, and respiration. Of these it will be suffi- 
cient to say, that with much promise of future excel- 
lence, they show a most unbridled imagination, and 
contain many speculations so unfounded and absurd, 
that in afler-Ufe he bitterly regretted their'publication. 
During his engagement, his zeal and intrepidity were 
signally displayed in attempts to breathe different 
gases, supposed, or known, to be highly destructive 
to life, with a view to ascertain the nature of their 
effects. Two of these experiments, the inhaling of 
nitrous gas and carburetted hydrogen, are remarkable, 
because in each he narrowly escaped death. But his 
attention was especially turned to the gas called nitrous 
oxide, which, upon respiration, appeared to transport 
the breather into a new and highly pleasurable state 
of feeling, to rouse the imagination, and give new 
vigour to the most sublime emotions of the soul. 
The effects produced, exaggerated by the enthusiasm 
of the patients, were in fact closely analogous to intoxi- 
cation ; and many persons still remember the curiosity 
and amusement, excited by the freik& oi ^^\s^ vs^^ 
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grave philosopliers, while under the operation of this 
novel stimulus. In 1800'he published ^ Researches, 
Chemical and Philosophical, respecting Nitrous Oxide 
and its Respiration.' The novelty of the results 
announced, combined with the ability shown in their 
investigation, and the youth of the author, produced a 
great sensation in philosophical circles ; and through 
the celebrity thus acquired, and the favourable opinion 
of him formed upon personal acquaintance by several 
eminent philosophers of the day, he was offered by 
the conductors of the Royal Institution, the office of 
Assistant Lecturer in Chemistry, with the under- 
standing that ere long he should be made sole Pro- 
fessor. This negotiation took place in the spring of 
1801, and on May 31, 1802, he was raised to the 
higher appointment. 

To Davy, the quitting Bristol for London was the 
epoch of a transformation — an elevation from the 
chrysalis to the butterfly state. In youth his person, 
voice, and address were alike uncouth; and at first 
sight they produced so unfavourable an impression 
upon Count Rumford, that he expressed much regret 
at having sanctioned so unpromising an engagement. 
The veteran philosopher soon found reason to change 
his opinion. Davy's first course of lectures, which 
was not delivered till the spring of 1802, excited a 
sensation unequalled before or since. Not only the 
philosophical but the literary and fashionable world 
crowded to hear him; and his vivid imagination, 
fired by enthusiastic love for the science which he pro- 
fessed, gave to one of the most abstruse of studies a 
charm confessed by persons the least likely to feel its 
influence. The strongest possible testimony to his 
richness of illustration is supplied by Mr. Coleridge : — 
" I go," he said, '* to Davy's lectures to increase my 
stock of metaphors.'' Had this been all, the young 
prodigy would soon have ceased to dazzle ; but his 
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fame was maintained and increased by the success 
which waited on his undertakings ; and, in a word, 
Davy became the lion of the day. The effect of this 
sudden change was by no means good. Sought and 
caressed by the highest circles of the metropolis, he 
endeavoured to assume the deportment of a man of 
fashion ; but the strange dress sat awkwardly, and ill 
replaced a natural candour and warmth of feeling, 
which had singularly won upon the acquaintance of 
his early life. It is but justice, however^ to add that 
his regard for his family and early friends was not 
cooled by this alteration in his society and prospects. 

Our limits are too narrow to admit even a sketch 
of the various trains of original investigation pursued 
by Davy, during his connexion with the Institution, 
Of these, the most important is that series of electri- 
cal inquiries pursued from 1800 to 1806, the results 
of which were developed in his celebrated first 
Bakerian Lecture, dehvered in the autumn of the 
latter year, before the Royal Society, which received 
from the French Institute the prize of 3000 francs, 
established by the First Consul, for the best experi- 
ment in electricity or galvanism. In it he investi- 
gated the nature of electric action, and disclosed a 
new class of phenomena illustrative of the power of 
the Voltaic battery in decomposing bodies ; which, in 
the following year, led to the most striking of his dis- 
coveries, the resolution of the fixed alkahes, potash 
and soda, into metallic bases. This discovery took 
place in October, 1807, and was published in his 
second Bakerian Lecture, delivered in the following 
November. The novelty and brilliancy of the view 
thus opened, raised public curiosity to the highest 
pitch : the laboratory of the Institution was crowded 
with visitors, and the high excitement thus produced, 
acting upon a frame e^diausted by fatigue, produced 
a violent fever, in which fox msca^ ^wj^ \\fc ^3»i 
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between life and death. Not until the following 
March was he able to resume his duties as a lec- 
turer. 

During the next four years he was chiefly employed 
in endeavouring to decompose other bodies, in prose- 
cuting his inquiries into the nature of the alkalies, and 
in obtaining similar metallic bases from the earths, in 
which he partially succeeded. The resolution of ni- 
trogen was attempted without success. In tracing 
the nature of muriatic and oxymuriatic acid, he was 
more fortunate ; and proved the latter to be an unde- 
compounded substance, in direct opposition to his own 
opinion, recorded at an earlier period. This disco- 
very is Jhe more honourable, for nothing renders the 
admission of truth so difficult, as having advocated 
error. 

On the 8th April, 1812, he received the honour of 
knighthood from the Prince Regent, in testimony of 
his scientific merits. This was the more welcome, 
because he was on the eve of exchanging a life of 
professional labour for one, not of idleness, for he 
pursued his course of discoveiy with unabated zeal, 
but of affluence and independence. On the 11th of 
the same month, he married Mrs. Apreece, a lady 
possessed of ample fortune ; previous to which he 
delivered his farewell lecture to the Royal Institution. 
At the same time he appears to have resigned the 
office of Secretary to the Royal Society, to which he 
had been appointed in 1807. Two months after- 
wards he published 'Elements of Chemical Philo- 
sophy,* which he dedicated to Lady Davy, *' as a 
pledge that he should continue to pursue science with 
unabated ardour." In March, 1813, appeared the 
• Elements of Agricultural Chemistry,' containing 
the substance of a course of lectures delivered for 
ten successive seasons before the Board of Agri- 
culture. 
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That part of the Continent which was under French 
influence, being strictly closed against the English at 
this time, it is much to the credit of Napoleon, that 
he immediately assented to a wish expressed by Davy, 
and seconded by the Imperial Institute, that he might 
be allowed to visit the extinct volcanoes in Auvergne, 
and thence proceed to make observations on Vesuvius 
while in a state of action. He reached Paris, Oct. 
21th, 1813. The French philosophers received him 
with enthusiasm : it is to be regretted that at the time 
of his departure their feelings were much less cordial. 
There was a coldness, and pride, or what seemed 
pride, in his manner, which disgusted a body of men 
too justly sensible of their own merit to brook shghts ; 
especially when, in spite of national jealousy, they 
had done most cordial and unhesitating justice to the 
transcendent achievements of the British philosopher. 
Nor was this the only ground for dissatisfaction. 
Iodine had been recently discovered in Paris, but its 
nature was still unknown. Davy obtained a portion, 
and proceeded to experiment upon it. This was 
thought by many an unfair interference with the 
fame and rights of the original investigators. Davy 
himself felt that some explanation at least was due, 
in a paper which he transmitted to the Royal Society ; 
and as the passage in question contained what, though 
perhaps not meant to be such, might easily be con- 
strued into an insinuation, that but for him the re- 
sults communicated in that paper might not have 
been obtained, it was not likelv to conciliate. There 
is probably much truth in the excuse offered by his 
biographer, for the superciliousness charged against 
him upon this and other occasions, that it was merely 
the cloak of a perpetual and painful timidity. 

It is remarkable that, with a highly poetical tem- 
perament, he seems to have been senseless to the 
beauties of art. The wonders of tli^ \ja>XH\^ «^- 
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tracted no sign of pleasure: he paced the rooms 
with hurried steps, in apathy, roused only hy the 
sight of an Antinous sculptured in alabaster, "Gra- 
cious Heaven !" he then exclaimed, " what a beauti- 
ful stalactite." 

From Paris, Dec. 29th, he proceeded without visit- 
ing Auvergne to Montpellier, Genoa, Florence, Rome, 
and Naples, which he reached May 8th, 1814. At 
various places he prosecuted his researches upon 
iodiiie; and at Florence, he availed himself of the 
great burning lens to experiment upon the combus- 
tion of the diamond, and other forms of carbon. At 
Naples and Rome he instituted a minute and labori- 
ous inquiry into the colours used in painting by the 
ancients ; the results of which appeared in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1815. 

The autumn of 1815 is rendered memorable by 
the discovery of the safety-lamp, one of the most be- 
neficial applications of science to economical pmrposes 
yet made, by which hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
lives have been preserved. Davy was led to the con- 
sideration of this subject by an application from Dr. 
Gray, now Bishop of Bristol, the Chairman of a 
Society established in 1813, at Bishop-Wearmouth, 
to consider and promote the means of preventing 
accidents by fire in coal-pits. Being then in Scot- 
land, he visited the mines on his return southward, 
and was supplied with specimens of fire-damp, which 
on reaching London he proceeded to examine. He 
soon discovered that the carburetted hydrogen gas, 
called fire-damp by the miners, would not explode 
when mixed with less than six, or more than four- 
teen times its volume of air ; and further, that the ex- 
plosive mixture could not be fired in tubes of small 
diameters and proportionate lengths. Gradually di- 
minishing their dimensions, he arrived at the con- 
clusion that a tissue of wirct in which the meshes do 



Bot exceed a certain small diameter, vbich may be 
coneidered as the ultimate limit of a Beries of such 
tubes, is impervious to the infiamed air; and that 
a lamp covered with such tisaue may be used with 
perfect safety even in an explosive mixture, which 
takei fire, and burns within the cage, securely cut 
off from the power of doing harm. Thus when the 
atmosphere ia so impure that the flame of the lamp 
itself c&nuot be maintained, the Doxy still supplies 
light to the miner, and turns his worst enemy into an 
obedient serrant. This invention, the certain source 
of large profit, he presented with characteristic li- 
berality lo the public. The words are preserved, in 
which when pressed to secure to himseu the benefit 
of it by a patent, he decUned to do ao, in conformity 
with the high-minded resolution which he formed 
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upon acquiring independent wealth, of never making 
his scientific eminence subservient to gain : — ^ I have 
enough for all my views and purposes ; more wealth 
might be troublesome, and distract my attention frcrm 
those pursuits in which I delight. More wealth could 
not increase my fame or happiness. It might undoubt- 
edly enable me to put four horses to my carriage, 
hut what would it avail me to have it said, that Sir 
Humphry drives his carriage and four ? '* He who 
used wealth and distinction to such good purpose, 
may be forgiven the weakness if he estimated them 
at too high a value. 

The coal-owners of the north presented to him a 
service of plate, in testimony of their gratitude. He 
underwent, however, considerable vexation from 
claims to priority of invention, set up by some per- 
sons connected with the collieries, whose attention 
had been turned with very imperfect success to the 
same end. The controversy has long been settled in 
his favour, by the decision of the most eminent names 
in British science, and the general voice of the 
owners of the Newcastle coal-field : and while the 
pits are worked, the name of Davy, given by the 
colliers to the safety-lamp, cannot be forgotten. 

In 1818 he again visited Naples, with a view of 
applying the resources of chemistry to facilitate the 
unrolling of the papyri found in Herculaneum. 
These, it is well known, are generally in a state re- 
sembling charcoal, often cemented into a solid mass, 
and the texture so entirely destroyed, that it is hardly 
possible to separate the layers. Examination of some 
specimens transmitted to England satisfied him that 
they had not been subjected to heat, and that, instead 
of being a true charcoal, they were analogous to peat 
or to the lignite called Bovey coal. He concluded, 
therefore, that the rolls were cemented into one mass 
bj a substance produced by fermentation in their 
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vegetable Bubstance^ and hoped to be able so far to 
destroy this, as to facilitate the detaching one layer 
from another, without obliterating the writing. With 
this view he submitted fragments to the operation of 
chlorine and iodine, with such fair hope of success, 
that he was encouraged to proceed to Naples; the 
Government furnishing hun with every recommenda- 
tion, and defraying the expenses of such assistants as 
he thought it necessary to take out. His success, 
however, fell short of hia hopes ; and partly from dis- 
appointment, partly from a belief that unfair obsta- 
cles were thrown in his way by interested persons, he 
abandoned the undertaking at the end of two months, 
having partially unrolled twenty-three MSS. and exa- 
mined about one hundred and twenty, which o£fered 
no prospect of success. His visit to Naples led, 
however, to one conclusion of interest to geologists, 
that the strata which cover Herculaneum are not lava, 
but a tufa consolidated by moisture, and resembling 
that at Pompeii except in its hardness. 

In October, 1818, Sir Humphry Davy was created 
a baronet, as a reward for his scientific services. 
Soon after his return to England in 1820, died Sir 
Joseph Banks, the venerkble President of the Royal 
Society. Davy succeeded to the chair, which he 
retained till forced to quit it by ill health, zealous in 
fulfilling its duties, without relaxing in his private 
labours. It would have been better had he not ob- 
tained this honour. His scientific pride disgusted 
some; his aristocratic airs, unpardonable in one so 
humbly bom, excited the ridicule of others. Much 
of this weakness may be traced to the pernicious 
effects of early flattery. Had he been content with 
chemical fame, he would have spared some mortifi- 
cations and heart-burnings both to himself and othehi. 
His demeanour changed immediately after the deli- 
very of his first lecture. On the follQi^vsi^ ^wj V'^ 
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dined with his early friend and patron, Sir Henry 
Englefield, who, speaking of his behaviour on that 
day after eighteen years had elapsed, said, *^ It was 
the last effort of expiring nature.** Such frailtjes, 
though just grounds of censure and regret to his con- 
temporaries, will he lost in the splendour of his disco- 
veries. Yet is the observation of them not useless as 
a warning to others : for the higher the station, the 
more closely will the actions of him who fills it be 
scrutinised, especially if his elevation be the work of 
his own hands. 

In 1823 he undertook, in consequence of an appli- 
cation from Grovemment to the Royal Society, an 
inquiry into the possibility of preventing the rapid 
decay of the copper sheathing of ships. His former 
Voltaic discoveries at once explained the cause and 
suggested a remedy. When two metals in contact 
with each other are exposed to moisture, the more 
oxidable rapidly decays, while on the less oxidable 
no effect is produced. Thus a very smaU piece of 
iron or zinc was found effectually to stop the solution 
of a very large surface of copper. Several ships were 
accordingly fitted with protectors^ as they were called, 
which succeeded perfectly in preserving the copper ; 
but their use was found to be iattended by an evil 
greater than that which they remedied. The ships' 
bottoms grew foul with unexampled rapidity ; and the 
protectors were finally abandoned by the Admiralty 
m 1828. This failure was a source of much ill-na- 
tured remark to the many whom Davy had offended, 
or who were jealous of his reputation, and of deep 
mortification to himself. Indeed he displayed an 
impatience of censure, and irritability of temper, fax 
from dignified : the spoilt child of fortune, he could 
not bear the feeling of defeat, still less the triumph of 
his enemies. This weakness may perhaps be partly 
ascribed to declining health, which must always more 

or le»» oreicloud the xQXDdL^ ^-^^^1 ^1 ^sii^^\ss»ft 
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amusements as well as his employments were of an 
active and stirring kind. To the sports of fly-fishing 
and shooting he was devotedly attached ; and jealous, 
even to a ludicrous degree, of his reputation and suc- 
cess, which it is said not dways to have heen so great 
as he would willingly have had it heUeved. But his 
failing health gradually curtailed his enjoyment of 
these pleasures, and towards the end of 1825, the 
indisposition which his friends had long seen stealing 
on him reached its crisis in the form of an apoplectic 
attack. All immediate cause of alarm was soon re- 
moved ; but the traces of his illness remained in a 
slight degree of paralysis, which impaired, though 
without materially affecting, his muscular powers. 
By the advice of his physicians he hastened abroad, 
and passed the rest of the winter, and the spring, at 
Ravenna. In the summer he visited the Tyrol and 
Illyria, and finding his health still precarious, resigned 
the chair of the Royal Society. In the autumn he 
returned to England, having gained little strength. 
The early winter he spent in Somersetshire, at the 
house of an old and valued friend, too weak for severe 
mental exertion, or to pursue successfully his favourite 
sports. Yet the ruling passion was still shown in the 
amusement of his sick hours, which were chiefly 
devoted to the preparation of ^ Salmonia.' Of the 
merits of this book as a manual for the fly-fisher, we 
presume not to speak. To the general reader it may 
be safely recommended, as containing many eloquent 
and poetical passages, with much amusing informa- 
tion respecting the varieties and habits of the trout 
and salmon species, and of the insect tribes on which 
they feed. 

In the spring of 1828, Davy once more sought the 
Continent in search of health. His steps were turned 
to that favourite district, of which he speaks as the 
** most glorious oountry in Europe, lVkJm«sA^^:^i^a^^ 
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where he solaced the weary hours of sickness, by such 
field-sports as his failing health enabled him to pur- 
sue, in the revision of an improved edition of * Sal- 
raonia,' and in the composition of the * Last Days of 
a Philosopher.' Of this he says, in a letter dated 
Rome, February 6, 1829, ** I write and philosophise 
a good deal, and have nearly finished a work, with 
a higher aim than ^ Salmonia.' It contains the es- 
sence of my philosophical opinions, and some of my 
poetical reveries." Under this sanction, the reader 
will peruse with pleasure the sketch contained in the 
third dialogue of a geological history of the earth, and 
the other questions of natural philosophy which are 
discussed. A large portion of the work is occupied 
by metaphysical and religious disquisitions. As a 
moral philosopher, his opinions do not seem entitled 
to peculiar weight. Of his visionary excursion to the 
limits of the solar system, it is not fair to speak but 
as the play of an exuberant imagination, mastering 
the sober faculties of the mind. The work contains 
many passages, reflective and descriptive, of unusual 
beauty ; and is a remarkable production to have been 
composed under the wasting influence of that disease, 
which, of all others, usually exerts the most benumb- 
ing influence. 

The winter of 1828-9 he spent at Rome; with 
returning spring he expressed a wish to visit Geneva, 
but his hours were numbered. He reached that city 
on May 28, unusually cheerful; dined heartily on 
fish, and desired to be daily supplied with every 
variety which the lake aflbrded : a trifling circum- 
stance, yet interesting from its connexion with his 
love of sport. In the course of the night he was 
seized with a fresh attack, and expired early in the 
morning without a struggle. His remains were ho- 
noured by the magistrates with a public funeral, and 
repose in the cemetery of Plain Palais. He died with- 
out issue, and the\)aTOiveXc^ \ftmcax»^^«w:fc^^j^®R.V 




Thb hutoT7 of Bolirar is that of the Teyolutioiu in 
Columbia and Peru. Nothing Temarkable is related 
of hia early life; and with respect to his peraonal 
mentB as a soldier and statesman, he has shared the 
common lot of eminent men, in heing extrav^^tly 
praiaed and violently censured. He has been com- 
pared to Cseiar and Napoleon on the one hand ; and 
be has been accused of frivolity, incompetency, and 
even cowardice, on the other. The time for forming 
a diapaBsionate opinion of his character is not yet 
arrived. We shaU, therefore, confine ourselves to a 
short sketch of the establishment of independence on 
the Spanish Main, so far aa Bolivar was concerned in 
it ; premising that we merely follow the course of 
histnry in giving him the credit, ol i^omft -uo&Ktfna. 
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which were carried into execution under his authority 
and ostensible guidance. 

Simon Bolivar was born in the city of Caracas, the 
capital of Venezuela, on the 24th or 25th of July, 
1783. In early childhood he lost both his parents, 
who were of noble family, and possessed of large es- 
tates. At the age of fourteen or sixteen, he was sent 
to Spain for education. His habits are said to have 
been dissipated ; but he paid some attention to the 
study of jurisprudence. After visiting Italy and 
France, he returned to Madrid, married, and in 1809 
returned to reside on his estates near Caracas. It is 
positively asserted, and as positively denied, that 
Bolivar had an active share in the decisive movement 
at Caracas, April 19, 1810, when the Spanish autho- 
rities were deposed. A congress was summoned, 
which met March 2, 1811. Bolivar received a colo- 
nel's commission, and was sent to claim the protection 
of Great Britain. The date of his return to South 
America we do not find ; but he is said to have been 
concerned in the first mihtary operations of the pa- 
triots; and in September, 1811, he was appointed 
governor of the strong sea-port of Puerto Cabello. In 
March, 1812, a violent earthquake took place. The 
clergy succeeded in producing a considerable reaction 
in favour of royalist principles, by representing this 
calamity to be a manifestation of God's wrath against 
revolution. Monteverde, the royal genera], then ad- 
vanced, and met with rapid success. The strong hold 
of Puerto Cabello, the chief depot of the patriots was 
wrested from BoHvar by an insurrection of the pri- 
soners confined in it ; the patriot army became ois- 
pirited ; and General Miranda, imder the sanction of 
congress, concluded a treaty, July 26, 1812, by which 
an amnesty was concluded, and the province of Vene- 
zuela returned under the dominion of Spain. Miranda 
was subsequently arrested on a futile charg;e of 
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treachery to the patriot cause, and delivered to the 
Spaniards, who kept him in prison till the day of his 
death. In this unjustitiahle transaction, Bolivar had 
a principal share. 

Bolivar retired for a short time to his estate ; hut he 
soon became uneasy at the frequency of arrests, and 
obtained a passport to quit the country. He retired to 
Cura^oa. In the following September, his active tem- 
per led him to seek employment in the patriot army 
of New Granada, which had declared itself independ- 
ent in 1811, and still held out, with better fortune 
than Venezuela. He obtained a trifling command, 
not such as to satisfy his ambition ; and, on his own 
responsibility, he undertook an expedition against the 
Spaniards on the east bank of the river Magdalena, 
in which he succeeded; clearing the country of 
Spanish posts from Mompox, on the above named 
river, to the town of Ocaiia, on the frontier of Caracas. 
This exploit attracted public notice. He conceived 
the bold plan of invading Venezuela with his small 
forces, and the congress of New Granada consented to 
his making the attempt, and raised him to the rank of 
brigadier. He crossed the frontier with little more 
than 500 men ; but the country rose in arms to se- 
cond him ; and after several engagements, in which 
the patriots were successful, he defeated Monteverde 
in person at the battle of Lastoguanes, and, finally, en- 
tered Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, in triumph, 
August 4, 1813. 

At this time no regular government could be said 
to exist ; but a convention of the chief civil and mili- 
tary functionaries, held at Caracas, January 2, 1814, 
conferred on Bolivar the title of Liberator of Venezuela, 
and invested him with the office of Dictator, and the 
supreme control over both branches of the executive. 
But these successes were followed by a rapid reverse ; 
imd before the end of theyeai,b&^«&\ie»iueii ^lo^^ 
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Venezuela, and obliged to return to New Granada. 
That country was harassed by the contests of nu- 
merous and discordant parties. Bolivar was received 
with respect by the congress ; and was entrusted with 
the task of compelling the dissentient province of 
Santa Fe de Bogotd, afterwards named Cundinamarca, 
to accede to the union of the other provinces. He 
marched against the city of Bogotd in December, at 
the head of 2000 men. It was not in a condition to 
resist, and capitulated, after the suburbs had been 
taken by storm. It will afford an instance of the 
difficulty of getting at the real character of Bolivar, to 
say, that we find it stated in one account that his be- 
haviour at Bogotd received not only the thanks of 
congress, but the approbation of the citizens ; while 
another author asserts, that notwithstanding the capi- 
tulation, and in spite of the most urgent remonstrances, 
he permitted the pillage of part of the city for the 
space of forty-eight hours. He was then appointed 
to act against the strong town of Santa Martha, which 
commands the mouth of the river Magdaleua. Un- 
fortunately, private enmity between himself and Cas- 
tillo, the governor of Carthagena, led to dissensions 
which ended in the investment of Carthagena, instead 
of Santa Martha, by Bolivar. During this civil strife, 
which led to consequences most injurious to the pa- 
triot cause. General Morillo arrived from Spain, now 
enabled by the peace of 1814 to act with more vigour 
against her revolted colonies ; and Bolivar gave up 
his command, on the pretext that the harmony and 
advantage of the army required it, and embarked foi 
Jamaica, May 10, 1815. During his abode at Kings 
ton, he narrowly escaped assassination at the hands of 
a Spaniard, who stabbed to the heart a person who 
chanced to occupy the bed in which Bolivar usually 
slept From Jamaica he went to Hayti, where, with 
the help of the president Petion, and in conjunctioo 
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with a French officer, Commodore Brion, he drew to- 
gether a force, with which he again raised the standard 
of independence in the province of Cumana, in May, 
1816: but he was soon driven out of the country, 
and returned to Hayti, whence, in December, he 
again sailed to the island of Margarita, and he issued 
a proclamation convoking a congress of the represen- 
tatives of Venezuela. He then repaired to Barcelona, 
and organised a provisional government. During the 
years ISH and 1818, the struggle was ohstinate; but 
the patriot cause on the whole gained a decided ad- 
vantage. In February 1819, Bolivar summoned a 
congress at Angostura, on the river Orinoco, and re- 
signed his authority into its hands. The assembly, 
however, continued to him the executive power, with 
the title of Provisional President of Venezuela, until 
the expulsion of the enemy should afford a prospect of 
more settled times. 

Bolivar rejoined the army in March, and soon after 
conducted his forces to join the patriots in New Gra- 
nada. Two battles, on the 1st and 23rd of July, were 
fought to the advantage of the patriots, whose cause 
obtained a final triumph in the decisive victory won 
August 7, at Bojaca. Bolivar advanced at once to 
Bogotd, where he was enthusiastically welcomed ; and 
within a short time, eleven provinces of New Gra- 
nada announced their adhesion to the cause of inde- 
pendence. He summoned a congress, by which he 
was appointed President, and Captain-general of the 
Republic. Meanwhile a party, jeedous of his inten- 
tions, had obtained the ascendancy in the Venezuela 
Congress held at Angostura ; and Bolivar, fearful of 
being supplanted, quitted the scene of war with his 
best troops and marched to Angostura. His presence, 
with such a force, turned the scale in favour of the 
party, attached to his interest. It was determined to 
summon a general convention fcom \!Ki^ \cA<^^\A^cX 
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provinces of Venezuela and Granada; and December 
n, 1819, the celebrated decree was passed by wMcb 
the two states were united, and entitled the Republic 
of Colombia. Bolivar was appointed President. 

Strengthened by union, the patriots took the field 
in greater force than they had hitherto been able to 
raise. The coiurse of war during 1820 was on the 
whole favourable to them. In November, an armis- 
tice for six months was concluded. Soon after the 
renewal of hostilities, an important victory was gained 
by the Columbian troops under Bolivar, at Carabobo, 
not far from the city of Valencia, Jime 21, 1821, 
which may be regarded as having closed the war in 
Venezuela. Before the end of the year, Columbia 
was nearly cleared of Spanish troops, with the excep- 
tion of the province of Quito ; and time was found to 
attend to the establishment of civil order. The con<- 
stitution of the short-lived Columbian Republic wa|i 
adopted, August 20, 1821 , and Bolivar was appointed 
First Constitutional President. 

The war was then directed against the Spaniards 
in the south. In January, 1822, Bolivar himself 
conducted operations in the province of Pasto, lying 
to the north of Quito, while Greneral Sucre, who had 
been sent previously to assist the cause of independence 
in Guayaquil, after liberating the southern provinces 
of Loxa and Cuenca, advanced northwards, and se- 
cured independence to the province of Quito by the 
decisive victory of Pichincha, May 24, 1822. But 
though this portion of Columbia was now cleared of 
enemies, there could be no security to the frontier pro- 
vinces while the Spaniards held Peru ; and it was 
therefore determined to send assistance to the patriots 
in that country. Bolivar landed at Lima, September 
1, 1823, and was invested with supreme power as 
Dictator of Peru. It was not until the end of 1825, 
however, that the war of independence was finished; 
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and the honour of this, in a military point of view, 
belongs rather to Sucre than to Bolivar. 

On the establishment of a separate republic in 

1825, in the province called by the Spaniards Upper 
Peru, the new state paid a high compliment to the 
Liberator, by assuming the name of Bolivia, and re- 
questing him to draw up a constitution for its adop<- 
tion. In compliance with the wish thus expressed, 
he presented to the constituent congress, in May, 

1 826, the celebrated Bolivian Code ; for an account 
of which we must refer to the ' Encyclopaedia Ame- 
ricana,* or the appendix to the ' Memoirs of General 
Miller.' This forms a remarkable era in Bolivar's 
life ; for out of the institutions of this code arose the 
first suspicions that the Liberator was at heart indis- 
posed to republican institutions. It was, however, 
adopted ; and Sucre was appointed President. Mean- 
while, though the deliverance of Peru was completed, 
Bolivar showed no intention of leading home the 
Columbian troops. A congress summoned at Lima, 
in February, 1825, continued to him, for another 
year, the dictatorial power which he had received on 
his first entrance into the country. A second con- 
gress, held in 1826, adopted the same course, adding 
a recommendation that he should consult the pro- 
vinces as to the form of government which it might 
be desirable to establish. The result was, that the 
Bolivian Code was declared to be adopted by Peru, 
and Bolivar himself was nominated President. 

During the Liberator's long absence in the south, 
the northern provinces of Columbia became involved 
in civil confusion. The Vice-president, General San- 
tander, was a man of firmness and ability ; but the 
newly-formed govenmient wanted consistency, and 
that habitual respect which is paid to long recognised 
authority. In April, 1826, General Paez, who com.-, 
manded in Venezuela, being summoTi!^ \^iQ\^ ^^ 
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senate of Columbia to answer certain charges, refused 
obedience, trusting to the devoted attachment of the 
troops under his command : and to this private act of 
rebellion, something of a national character was given 
by the accession of many in Venezuela, who disap- 
proved of the union with New Granada, or distrusted 
ttie intentions of those who held the reins of power. 
At the same time, the southern departments, which 
had formerly composed the presidency of Quito, dis- 
played a strong inclination to adopt the Bolivian 
Code. Bolivar has not escaped the suspicion of hav- 
ing fomented these troubles, with a view to convince 
all parties that tranquillity could only be secured by 
strengthening the executive, by appointing him Dic- 
tator of the Columbian Republic. Being recalled for 
the suppression of these disturbances, he quitted 
Lima in September, 1826, and hastened to Caracas, 
where, instead of punishing, he met Paez upon 
friendly terms, confirmed him in the office which he 
held, and published a general amnesty on the sub- 
mission of the insurgents. The term for which he 
was elected President had now expired. He had 
been re-elected, and should have gone through the 
forms of taking office at the beginning of 1827 ; but 
in February he announced his intention to resign, 
and retire to his estates, in consequence of the impu- 
tations of ambition cast upon him. The spring was 
spent by Congress in discussing this matter ; and at 
last, June 6, it was finally determined not to accept 
his resignation, and a general convention was sum- 
moned to meet at Ocana, March 2, 1828, to revise 
the constitution. In September, Bolivar again as- 
sumed the office of President. 

Meanwhile a speedy revolution had taken place in 
Peru. It is no great argument of Bolivar's purity of 
purpose, that, a year after the war was finished, the 
Columbian auxiliaries were still retained by him in 
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Bolivia and Peru, one division being quartered in the 
former country, and two in the latter. Many of them 
were strongly attached to their general, and perhaps 
had no objection to becoming instruments of his am- 
bition, so far as Peru was concerned. But when he 
incurred the suspicion of meditating the overthrow of 
the Columbian constitution, they took fire. The di- 
vision quartered at Lima matured a plan of revolt, 
arrested their generals, who were personally attached 
to Bolivar, and announced to the authorities of Lima 
their desire to relieve the Peruvians from a constitu- 
tion which had been forced upon them, and to return 
home to defend their own country. Hereupon, in 
concurrence with the generally- declared wish of the 
people throughout Peru, the Bolivian Code was 
thrown aside only a few weeks after it had been 
adopted; and in June, 1827, a new congress was 
summoned, and a new President and Vice-president 
of the republic were elected. The troops embarked, 
but, on their landing in Columbia, part placed them- 
selves under the orders of officers sent to take the 
command of them, and the rest were easily reduced 
to obedience. 

The convention met at the appointed time. Bo- 
livar opened the proceedings with an address, in 
which he ascribed the internal troubles of Columbia 
to the want of sufficient power in the executive de- 
partment, and plainly intimated his opinion that the 
constitution had been founded on views too liberal to 
be adapted to the state of society existing in that 
country. His speech was very much in accordance 
with the views developed in the Bolivian Code, and 
furnished good reason for believing that he was no 
less willing to accept supreme power than his friends 
were disposed to invest him with it, as the only re- 
medy for existing evils. The majority of the con- 
vention, however, were suspicioua oi xiia'^isw^^soS^^ 
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intentions. Finding themselves in a minority, his 
friends vacated' their seats in the assembly, which, 
being thus reduced below the number necessary to 
give validity to its proceedings, became virtually 
extinct. 

In this state of things, a meeting was convened at 
Bogotd, June 13, of the principal civil and military 
residents, at which resolutions were passed investing 
Bolivar with the most extensive powers as Supreme 
Chief of Columbia. He himself was not present, 
but in the near neighbourhood ; and, on receiving 
intimation of these resolutions, he made a solemn 
entry into Bogotd, June 20, and assimied the powers 
thus gratuitously bestowed upon him, not, it is to be 
observed, by the act of the convention, or of any body 
authorised to interfere in any way with the existing 
constitution. Great dissatisfaction was felt by those 
who were not attached to the party of Bolivar ; and 
in the following September a conspiracy was organised 
in the garrison of Bogotd, to which the President's 
life had nearly fallen a sacrifice. It was quelled how- 
ever. General Santander, the Vice-president, was 
accused of being concerned in it, and was banished 
from Columbia. Partial insurrections subsequently 
broke out in various places. Towards the close of 
1829, the discontent which had formerly appeared in 
Venezuela, manifested itself more decidecUy. Paez 
put himself at the head of the dissatisfied party ; and 
in a very short time, the whole province raised the 
standard of independence, and expressed its determi- 
nation to be merged no hmger in the Columbian 
Republic. In the midst of these tumults, Bolivar 
resolved at length to retire from the eminent station 
in which he had been the cause of so much offence. 
He had issued a proclamation, December 24, 1828, 
summoning a convention in January, 1830, to frame 
a new permanent constitution for Columbia. It met at 
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the appointed time. Bolivar, in opening the delibe- 
rations, expressed his determination not to accept 
again the chief magistracy of the state ; but, as he 
had said the same thing in equally strong terms be- 
fore, nobody paid much attention to the declaration. 
This time, however, he adhered to it. Besides the 
labour of making a new constitution, the convention 
had to discuss the difficult question of the secession of 
Venezuela : nor was this all, for, as that district had 
separated itself from the Columbian Republic, in a 
great degree owing to its distrust of Bolivar, so the 
southern provinces refused to acknowledge the new 
constitution unless he were placed at its head. The 
convention wisely resolved, with respect to Vene- 
zuela, that every peaceful method should be tried to 
prevent its secession, but that it would not be expe- 
dient or proper to attempt to maintain the union by 
force. To anticipate a little the order of time, the 
Venezuelans were resolved to have an independent 
government; and finally, in 1832, the short-lived 
republic of Columbia was divided into three, bearing 
respectively the titles of Venezuela, New Granada, 
and the Republic of the Equator, which was formed 
out of the southern provinces of Quito, Guayaquil, 
and Assuai. 

After the adoption of the new constitution of 1830, 
Bolivar retired to the province of Carthagena, ex- 
hausted both in body and mind. He died at Santa 
Martha, December 17, 1830, leaving a character, on 
the merits of which it is difficult to pronounce a de- 
cided opinion. His name will not soon be forgotten, 
for it is indissolubly connected with the cause of inde- 
pendence in South America : but, in reviewing the 
progress and prospects of North and South America, 
it is impossible not to remark Bolivar's inferiority to 
Washington, both in talent and virtue, andrkftlXft^^- 
fleet with regret how different, iu iXV^c^iJcs^ctoj-fc*^^ 
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conduct and the proBperity of the South American re- 
publics vi^ould have been if they had possessed such a 
leader as the first President of the United States. 

The chief books which have been consulted for 
this sketch have been the * Annual Register,' Gene- 
ral Ducoudray Holstein's * Memoirs of Bolivar,' a 
work evidently written under strong feelings of per- 
sonal hostility, the article ' Bolivar ' in the * Ency- 
clopaedia Americana,' and a short account of the 
Liberator in the * Memoirs of Greneral Miller.' In 
these works there is so much discrepancy, not only of 
opinions, but of facts and dates, that we do not ven- 
ture to hope that we have escaped errors. A clear 
and impartial history of the war of independence is 
still a desideratum. 




Tbb life of Jeremy Bentham was peculiarly that of a 
student, and, contequenlly, in common with the lives 
of many others who have acquired estensive cele- 
brity, it preeents few passages of a peiwoal kind that 
can be separated from the account of his etudies and 
bis publications. Benthant was the eon of an emi- 
nent solicitor, resident in the city of London, and was 
born February 15, 1748. At an early a^ he was 
sent to Westminster School, from which he removed 
to Queen's College, Oxford. Both at school and at 
the nniversity he is said to have diBtinguished him- 
self. At sixteen years of age he took the degree of 
B.A., and before he was twenty he look that of M.A. 
No inference, however, as to flxft iCTOio^aiRs& A\s* 
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talents, or the extent of his acquirements, is to be 
drawn from the early age at which these degrees 
were obtained : for it was the common practice, until 
towards the end of the last century, for students to 
commence and terminate their studies at the univer- 
sities at a very early period of life. While at 
Oxford, Mr. Bentham subscribed the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, under exceedingly 
painful feelings of doubt respecting their interpreta- 
tion. He yielded to the authority of the university, 
which requires that subscription from its graduates ; 
but this compliance in opposition to his judgment 
was followed by a sense of bitter regret, which the 
lapse of time never removed. During his residence 
at Oxford, he attended the celebrated lectures deli- 
vered by Blackstone upon the English law, and his 
dissent to the almost universal panegyric of the lec- 
turer upon every part of the system of which he 
treated, was expressed in a work published by him 
soon after he left the university, entitled A Frag- 
ment upon Government. In this treatise he exposes, 
with great force, many of the errors that are charge- 
able upon the Commentaries. The style in which 
it is written is exceedingly correct, and, like all his 
earlier works, it is entirely free from those peculiar 
expressions which abound in the later writings of the 
author, — expressions which, though they have been 
the subject of much mirth and ridicule, favoiured 
a precision and accuracy of thought that excuses 
their use. This Fragment contains the germ of his 
later works, and is remarkable for the mode it intro- 
duced of dealing with the science of government. 
It was the first philosophic attack upon many of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the English consti- 
tution. 

After leaving Oxford, Mr. Bentham became a 
zneiDber of Lincoln'^ Inn, and in 1112 was called 
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to the bar. The connexions of his father afforded to 
him a very favourable prospect of professional ad- 
vancement, which was greatly extended by his own 
extraordinary habits of industry. But he was re- 
pelled from the practice of the law by the moral 
sacrifices which he conceived it to require, and by 
the impossibility of combining it with speculative 
pursuits. He continued, however, a member of 
Lincoln's Inn, of which society he became a bencher 
in 1817. In the year 1785 he left England for 
nearly three years, and, after proceeding through 
France and part of Italy, went on to Smyrna and 
Constantinople, through Bulgaria, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia, and joined his brother, afterwards Sir 
Samuel Bentham, then a lieutenant-colonel in the 
service of the Emperor of Russia, at Grichoff, in 
White Russia. At Grichoff he wrote his celebrated 
letters in defence of usury, which very shortly 
and accurately expound the principles upon which 
loans of money are effected, and the impolicy of laws 
regulating the amount of interest at which loans may 
be made. When these letters were published, the 
subject was surrounded with every kind of prejudice, 
and both judges of our courts of law and moral 
writers had treated excessive rates of interest as 
highly censurable and immoral. On this question, 
however, as upon several others, Mr. Bentham pre- 
ceded his age. Long before he died, his opinions 
upon usury were supported by the great body of 
mercantile men, the nature of whose business was 
once considered hostile to any alteration in the laws 
regulating rate of interest. His principles have not 
as yet been fully adopted by the legislature, but he 
lived to see several acts of parliament passed, in 
which they were very extensively acted upon. It 
was also at Grichoff that the letters which subse- 
quently formed the greater paition ol >k» ^^i«. ^scl- 
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titled Panopticon, proposing a systematic plan for the 
construction and general administration of prisons, 
were written. The suggestions it contained were 
afterwards formally submitted by him to Mr. Pitt, 
who readily acknowledged their importance and his 
willingness to carry them into effect. Difficulties, 
however, occurred ; and, though the Milbank Peni- 
tentiary was the result of Mr. Pitt's intercourse with 
Mr. Bentham, its plan is very different from that 
which Mr. Bentham proposed ; its arrangements are 
imperfect, and have been found, as was foreseen, 
very inadequate for its purposes, and it was erected 
at a cost enormously exceeding that vvhich would have 
accompanied the execution of the original design. 

Mr. Bentham died at his residence in Queen Square, 
Westminster, June 6, 1 832, at the advanced age of 
eighty-five. He had long been possessed of a hand- 
some patrimony, which afforded him an income con- 
siderably exceeding his own necessities. His studies 
were pursued without being affected by any of the 
interruptions which arise, either from an insufficient 
income, or from the occupations or distractions which 
a large one invites. His habits were retiring, and 
the number of his intimate friends were few, but this 
arose from no moroseness or unkindness of disposi- 
tion. " Had he engaged," says his friend Dr. South- 
wood Smith, *' in the active pursuits of life — money- 
.gi^ting, power-acquiring pursuits, — ^he,like other men 
«o engaged, must have had prejudices to humour, 
interests to conciliate, friends to serve, and enemies 
to subdue ; and, therefore, like other men under the 
influence of such motives, must sometimes have 
missed the truth, and sometimes have concealed or 
modified it. But he placed himself above all danger 
of the kind, by retiring from the practice of the pro- 
fession for which he had been educated, and by living 
in a simple manner on a small income allowed him 
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by his father : and when, by the death of his father, 
he at length came to the possession of a patrimony 
which secured to him a moderate competence, from 
that moment he dismissed from his mind ail further 
thoughts about his private fortune, and lent the 
whole powers of his mind, without distraction, to his 
legislative and moral labours. Nor was he less care- 
ful to keep his benevolent affections fervent, than his 
understanding free from a wrong bias. He sur- 
rounded himself only with persons whose sympathies 
were like his own, and whose sympathies he might 
direct to their appropriate objects in the active pur- 
suits of life.'* 

Though his frame of body was weak, he enjoyed 
remarkable health. For upwards of sixty years he 
never suffered from any serious indisposition ; and at 
eighty, his appearance by no means indicated his 
advanced age. For upwards of fifty years he devoted 
eight, and often ten hours, daily, to study, and he 
adhered with punctilious r^ularity to a certain fixed 
distribution of his time and employments. 

The works published during his life, though very 
numerous, formed but a small part of his manu- 
scripts. Those that were published were chiefly 
edited by friends, who, in most instances, performed 
the task with great ability and fideUty. Some of his 
best treatises were published first in France, and in 
the French language, by his friend M. Dumont, who 
was also the well-known friend of Romilly and Mira- 
beau. Through them Mr. Bentham obtained a very 
extensive reputation in foreign countries before his 
name was generally known in England. His ad- 
mirable book upon Fallacies was also edited in a 
similar manner ; and his masterly treatise upon the 
Rationale of Evidence was prepared for the press by 
Mr. John Mill, with more correctaeaa, ^w^ ^ \ssss«. 
careful refi^ard for the expTe««iou% cA "^T.^^Tsficissss.. 
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than most of his other works. It exhausts its suhject, 
and most thoroughly investigates the doctrines of the 
English law of evidence. The leading principle 
which it estahlishes is, that ohjections may be made 
to the credibility of witnesses, but that none should 
be admitted to their competence. The manuscripts 
of Mr. Bentham were generally in a state requiring 
great trouble and labour to render them fit for the 
press. He often wrote upon the same branch of a 
subject at different times, adding to and repeating 
what he had before written. In order, therefore, to 
bring together all his remarks upon the same subject, 
much discrimination was required. The temptation 
to neglect the words of the author, under such cir- 
cumstances, is necessarily great, and that some of his 
writings should be published with less attention to 
them than those above mentioned, can excite no sur- 
prise. He ordered, by his will, that his manuscripts 
should be published by his executors, and left a Con- 
siderable sum of money for the purpose. One post- 
humous publication has already shown the difficulty 
that attends the fulfilment of his directions. 

The chief merits of Bentham have been thus stated 
by Mr. Mill in the Appendix to Mr. E. L. Bulwer's 
work, entitled England and the English, in the follow- 
ing words : — " Mr. Bentham, unlike Bacon, did not 
merely prophesy a science; he made large strides 
towards the creation of one. He was the first who 
conceived, with anything approaching to precision, 
the idea of a Code, or complete body of law ; and the 
distinctive characters of its essentisJ parts, — the Civil 
Law, the Penal Law, and the Law of Procedure. 
On the first of these three departments, he rendered 
^valuable service; the third, he actually created. 
Conformably to the habits of his mind, he set about 
investigating, ah initio^ a philosophy, or science, for 
each of the three biandLe^^ 'ti.^ ^i ^t,h the re- 
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ceived principles of each, what a good code would do 
with the laws themselves; — extirpating the bad; sub- 
stituting others ; re-enacting the good, but in so much 
clearer and more methodical a form, that those who 
were most familiar with them before scarcely recog- 
nised them as the same. Even upon old truths, 
when they pass through his hands, he leaves so many 
of his marks, that often he almost seems to claim the 
discovery of what he only systematised. 

"In erecting the philosophy of the civil law, he 
proceeded not much beyond establishing upon its 
proper basis some of its most general principles, 
and cursorily discussing some of the most interest- 
ing of its details. Nearly the whole of what he has 
published upon this branch of the law is contained in 
the Traites de Legislation^ edited by M. Dumont. 
To the most difficult part, and that which needed 
a master-hand to clear away its difficulties, the no- 
menclature and arrangement of the civil code, he 
contributed little, except detailed observations and 
criticisms upon the errors of his predecessors. The 
" Vue GentJrale d'un corps complet de Legislation," 
included in the work just cited, contains almost all 
that he has given to us upon this subject. In the 
department of the penal law, he is the author of the 
best attempt yet made towards a philosophical classi- 
fication of offences. The theory of punishments (for 
which, however, more had been done by his predeces- 
sors than for any other part of the science of law) he 
left nearly complete. The theory of procediu-e (in- 
cluding that of the constitution of the courts of jus- 
tice) he found in a more utterly barbarous state than 
even either of the other branches ; and he left it 
incomparably the most perfect. There is scarcely 
a question of practical importance in the most import- 
ant department which he has not settled. He has 
left next to nothing for his succe^^oit^?^ 
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His work on Judicial Establishments is one of the 
best and the most important of those he published ; 
and it will afford the great tests that must hereafter be 
applied to ascertain the progress of principles which 
he first expounded. His labours were so much a 
series of attacks upon the faults of existing institu- 
tions, accompanied at the same time with the specific 
reforms that should follow their correction, and re- 
lated to matters generally so far removed from the 
studies of the great body of readers, that they could 
not be expected to obtain, for many years, that popu- 
larity for their writer which he deserved. It is, how- 
ever, not difficult already to trace the progress of 
opinions which he was the first to advance, and we 
may already observe changes suggested and adopted 
by the legislature, which he many years since pro- 
posed. The same reasons which have secured to 
Bacon a reputation upon questions of physical 
science, which his contemporaries refused to award 
to him, will, in legislative science, secure a similar 
reputation to Bentham. The talents of the latter 
will appear not less important than those of the 
former, when their effects shall, in the progress of 
time, be traced upon the opinions and the institutions 
of the people of this and of other countries. 




Georgi! Leopold Christian FusnERic Dagohert 
CuviER wai. born August 23, 1769, at Montbelidrd, 
a small town in Alsace, which then formed part of the 
territory of the Duke of Wnrtembei^. His father 
. was a retired officer, living upon his pension, who had 
formerly held a commission in a Swibb rejriment in the 
service of France. He had tlie inestimable advantage 
of possessing a very sensible mother, who even in 
infancy attended with sedulous care to the formation 
of his character, and the development of his mind. 
He gave early indications that Nature had endowed 
him with her choicest intellectual gifts. A memory 
of extraordinary strength, joined to industry, and to 
the power of Jixii^ his attention steadily upon what- 
ever he was engaged in, enabled him to master all the 
oidinaiy studiea of youth m^ {«ic»&.Vj *, vc&.\ V^ '^'^ 
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time he was fourteen years of age he had acquired a 
fair knowledge of the ancient, and of several modern 
languages, and had made considerable progress in the 
mathematics, besides having stored his mind by a 
wide range of historical reading. He very early gave 
proofs of a talent for drawing, which in after-life 
proved of material service in his researches into na- 
tural history. When he was twelve years old he read 
the works of Buffon with avidity, and he no doubt 
received from the writings of that accomplished and 
elegant historian of nature an early bias towards the 
study of zoology. While he was at school he instituted 
a little academy of sciences among his companions, of 
which he was ele<ited the presidetit : his sleeping- 
room was their hall of meeting, and the bottom of his 
bed the president's chair. They read extracts from 
books of history, travels, and natural philosophy, which 
they discussed ; and the debate was usually followed 
by an opinion on the merits of the question, pronounced 
from the chair. 

In 1783 the reigning Duke of Wurtemberg visited 
Montbehard, and became acquainted with the unusual 
attainments of young Cuvier, who had then reached 
the fourteenth year of his age. Struck by the early 
promise of future eminence, he offered to take him un- 
der his own protection. The proposal was readily 
accepted, and the future philosopher went to Stut- 
gard to prosecute his studies in the university of that 
place. He continued there four years, and did not 
fail to turn to good account the excellent opportuni- 
ties which were afforded to him, of laying the founda- 
tion of that extensive acquaintance with every great 
department of human knowledge, for which he was in 
after-life so eminently distinguished. The univer- 
sality of his genius was as remarkable as the depth 
and accuracy of his learning in that particular field of 
science^ with which his name is more especially asso- 
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elated. He not only gained the highest academical 
prizes, but was decorated by the Duke with an order ; 
a distinction which was only conferred upon five or 
six out of the four hundred students at the university. 

He had now arrived at an age when it was necessary 
for him to choose a profession, and his inclination led 
him to seek employment in one of the public offices 
in the country of his patron. This he would probably 
have obtained ; but, happily for science, the circum- 
stances of his parents made it impossible for him to 
linger in expectation, and he changed his views. In 
July, 1788, being then in his nineteenth year, he ac- 
cepted the office of tutor in a Protestant family in 
Normandyj having been himself brought up m that 
faith. 

The family lived in a very retired situation near the 
sea ; and Cuvier was not so constantly engaged with 
his pupils as to prevent him from cultivating those 
branches of science, for which he had imbibed a de- 
cided taste while listening to the lectures of Abel, the 
professor of natural history at Stutgard. He devoted 
himself especially to the study of the Mollusca, for 
which his vicinity to the sea afforded him good oppor- 
tunities ; and continued his researches uninterruptedly 
for six years in this retirement. The reign of terror 
at Paris, which spared neither virtue nor talent, drove 
M. Tessier, a member of the Academy of Sciences, to 
seek refuge in Normandy. He became acquainted 
with the young naturalist, and soon learned to appre- 
ciate his talents ; and he introduced him to the cor- 
respondence of several of the more eminent men of 
science in Paris, among whom were Lametheric, Oli- 
vier, and Lacepede. The impression which Cuvier 
made upon his correspondents was so great, that when 
tranquillity was restored, they invited him to come to 
the capital. He accepted the invitation, and in the 
spring of 1 '795 removed to Paii«. H.^'^wsi ^^jrpcl ^&kx- 
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wards appointed Professor of Natural History in the 
central school of the Pantheon. 

Being very desirous of obtaining some official con- 
nexion with the Museum of Natural History at the 
Jardin des Plantes, with the view of gaining free access 
to the valuable collections there deposited, he solicited 
the aid of his scientific friends, and by their exertions, 
particularly those of De Jussieu, Geoffiroy, and Lace* 
p^e, he was nominated assistant to Mertrud, the pro- 
fessor of comparative anatomy, a chair which had been 
recently instituted. Here he had free scope to in- 
dulge his passion for that branch of science, and by 
his indefatigable exertions he speedily brought toge- 
ther a very copious supply of illustrations for his 
lectures. He never ceased to make the museum a 
primary object of his care, and at last formed the most 
perfect and the most splendid collection of compara- 
tive anatomy which exists in the world. The excel- 
lence of his lectures, in which the interest of the 
subject was heightened by his eloquence and easy 
delivery, attracted a crowd of auditors; and, while 
he thus excited and extended a taste for a department 
of science previously but little cultivated, those who 
listened to him spread the fame of the young pro- 
fessor. 

At the establishment of the Institute in 1796 he 
was chosen one of the original members; and the 
papers which he read before that body, giving an ac- 
count of his researches and discoveries in comparative 
anatomy, enriched their memoirs, and procured for 
him a high and widely-extended reputation at an early 
period of life. In 1800 he was appointed Secretary 
to the Institute. In the same year Bonaparte was 
appointed President. Cuvier thus, by virtue of his 
office, was brought into immediate and frequent com- 
munication with that extraordinary man; an event 
which had a material luftvi^ivce u^u his future des- 
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tiny, and opened new and wide fields of usefnlness 
and distinction. Such were the powers of his mind, 
and so great was the versatility of his genius, that in 
whatever situation he was placed his superiority was 
soon acknowledged by his associates. 

In the year 1802 the attention of the First Consul 
was directed to the subject of public instruction, and 
six inspectors-general were commissioned to organise 
lyceums or coUeges in thirty towns of France. Cu- 
vier was one of them, and he left Paris to execute the 
duties which had been assigned to him in the pro- 
vinces. From this period his attention was always 
particularly directed to the subject of education ; and 
his labours in that cause have had the most important 
influence upon every institution for public instruction 
in France, from the University of Paris down to the 
most humble village school. At the foundation of the 
Imperial University in 1808, Cuvier was named a 
member of its council for life. When Italy was an- 
nexed to the French empire, he was charged at three 
different times with missions to that country, for the 
purpose of re-organising the old academies and col- 
I^^, and of establishing new ones ; and in the last of 
those missions, in 1813, although a Protestant, he was 
sent to form the University at Rome. In 1811 he 
went into Belgium and Holland to perform the same 
duties; and the reports which he drew up on that 
occasion, which were afterwards printed, possess great 
interest, especially in those parts where he speaks of 
the schools in Holland for the lower classes. He felt 
how important it is to the welfare of a nation that 
good education should be within reach even of the 
poor : and there is no country in Europe where that 
subject is attended to with more enlightened views 
than in Holland, where excellent primary schools have 
been in operation for nearly half a century. When 
the great measure for the g^neial \xl\:cq^OIvsvx ^^. 
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schools for the lower orders throughout France was 
brought forward in 1821, the duty of drawing up the 
plan upon which they were to be established was 
confided to Cuvier ; and his enlightened beneyolence 
and practical good sense are equally conspicuous in 
the system which on his recommendation was adopted. 
It has proved admirably adapted to the ends in view. 
The direction of the Protestant schools was more par- 
ticularly intrusted to him, and he introduced into 
all those which had previously existed many important 
improvements. 

In February, 1815, the university was re-modelled 
by the Bourbon government, and Cuvier was ap- 
pointed a member of the Royal Council of Public 
Instruction. Shortly afterwards came the events of 
the Hundred Days, and among them the restoration 
of the Imperial University. Cuvier was re-appointed 
to his seat in the Council, for they felt that they could 
not do there without him. In four months another 
revolution took place in the university, as in other 
public establishments ; and as it was found that the 
system of the Royal University could not be resumed, 
a commission was appointed to execute the functions 
of the Grand Master, the Chancellor, and the Trea- 
surer. In this commission the duties which had 
belonged to the Chancellor were assigned to Cuvier. 
In this station he was eminently usefid in maintain- 
ing the rights of the university under circumstances 
of no ordinary difficulty. He was twice President of 
the Commission, and each time for a year ; but on 
account of his being a Protestant he could not retain 
that place permanently. But the Bishop, who, as 
a member of the commission, had discharged the 
duties which belonged to the Grand Master of the 
University, was appointed minister for ecclesiastical 
affairs ; and Cuvier was nominated as his successor, 
80 far as concerned the Protestant finculty of theology, 
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and continued to act in this capacity for the rest of 
his life. As a member of the Council of State, and 
attached to the department of the Minister of the In- 
terior, he had the direction of all matters relating 
to Protestant, and other religious congregations, not 
Catholic. 

During his mission to Rome in 1813 he was ap- 
pointed by Napoleon a member of the Council of 
State ; and on the restoration of the Bourbons his 
political opinions formed no obstacle to his continuing 
in that place. Although he was left undisturbed in 
his situation at the university, he was removed from 
the Council of State during the Hundred Days ; but 
resumed his seat when the fate of his former patron 
and master was sealed. It is to be regretted that 
a mind so powerful as that of Cuvier should not have 
felt the paramount importance of having settled 
opinions on the great principles of government ; and 
the facility with which he made Mmself acceptable 
to the despotic Emperor, the weak and bigoted Bour- 
bons, and the liberal government of Louis Philippe, 
showed a want of fixed public principle which casts 
a shade upon the memory of this great man. 

As a member of the Council of State he took a dis- 
tinguished lead, which indeed he never foiled to do 
wherever he was placed, and he was eminently useful 
by his extraordinary talent for the despatch of busi- 
ness. He was a patient listener, and was never for- 
ward with his opinion; he allowed the useless talkers 
to have their course, and, while he appeared indiflfer- 
eut to what was going on, he was often drawing up 
a resolution, which his colleagues usually adopted 
without farther discussion, after he had given a short 
and luminous exposition of his views. For thirteen 
years previous to his death he was chairman of the 
Committee of the Council of State, to which the 
affairs of the interior belong ; and xJei^ e^XL^c^X:^ ^^ 
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decisions where the principle of the questioi 
deliberation had been already settled. His 
in history had been very extensive, and his a 
was ever alive to what was passing around 
well in other countries as in France; so 
brought to bear on the matter in debate, no 
lative opinions merely, but maxims drawn fi 
experience of past and present times. In the 
her of Deputies, of which he was a member for 
years, he took an active part, and often ori 
measures. His manner as a speaker was vi 
pressive, and the rich stores of his mind, i 
ready and natural eloquence, commanded at 
At the end of 1831 he was created a pee 
during the short time he sat in the Upper CI 
he took a prominent part in its business, ai 
up some important reports of committees to w 
belonged. 

But his reputation as a statesman was con 
France : his achievements in science have sp 
fame over the civilised world. We can in th 
do little more than mention the titles of tl 
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to that branch of natural history, and his subsequent 
researches in the same department, most of which 
have been communicated to the world through the 
medium of the ' Annales du Museum,' have thrown 
great light on that obscure and curious part of the 
creation. Three years afterwards, he published his 
Elementary View of the Natural History of Animals, 
which contains an outline of the lectures he delivered 
at the Pantheon. In this work he displayed the vast 
extent of his acquaintance with the works of his 
predecessors, and, at the same time, the originality of 
his own mind, by introducing a new arrangement of 
the animal kingdom, founded on more exact investi- 
gation and comparison of the varieties which exist in 
anatomical structure. With the assistance of his 
friends, Dumeril and Duvemay, he published, in 
1802, his ^ Lemons d' Anatomic Compar^e,' in two 
volumes, octavo, afterwards extended to five. These 
are singularly lucid and exact, and form the most 
complete work on the subject which has yet ap- 
peared. 

The next important publication we have to notice 
is one in which he embodied the results of his exten- 
sive researches in a very interesting field of inquiry, 
concerning the remains of extinct species of animals 
which are found enveloped in solid rocks, or buried 
in the beds of gravel that cover the surface of the 
earth. We are disposed to think his ' Recherches 
8ur les Ossemens Fossiles ' the most important of his 
works, the most illustrious and imperishable monu- 
ment of his fame. The quarries in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris abound in fossil bones ; and he had 
great facilities for collecting the valuable specimens 
which were almost daily discovered in the ordinary 
working of the quarry. When he went to Italy, he 
had an opportunity of seeing animal remains of the 
same sort procured by the naturalists of l\v^^ ^^n^snXv^ 
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from ttieir native toil, and preierred in their mn- 
■eums. His attention became now epecially attracted 
to the subject ; and, having accumulated material! 
Irom all puts of the world, he announced the import- 
ant trutha at which he had arrived in the work abova 
mentioned, in four quarto Tolumee, in the ytai 1813. 
A new edition, enlarged to five volumes, appeared in 
1817, and in ] S24 it was extended to aeren volumes, 
illustrated by two hundred ei^avinga. No one who 
was not profoundly skilled in comparative anatomj 
could have entered upon the inquiry with any pro»- 
pect of succesa ; and Cuvier not only poaseased that 
qualification, but was aingulary constituted by nature 
for the task. His powerfol memory was particularly 
susceptible of retaining impressiona conveyed to it by 
the eye : he saw at a glance the most minute varia- 
tions of form, and what he saw he not only never 
forgot, but he had the power of representing upcm 
paper with the utmost accuracy and despatch. It is 
very seldom that the entire skeleton of an animal is 
found in a fossil state : in most instances the bones 
have been separated and scattered before they were 
entombed, and a tusk, a jaw, or a single joint of the 
back-bone ia very often all that is met with, and fre- 
quently too in a mutilated state. But an instructed 
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mind like that of Cuvier was able to reconstruct the 
whole animal from^ the inspection of one frflgment. 
He bad discovered by his previous researches such a 
connexion between the several bones, that a particular 
curvature, or a small protuberance on a jaw, or a 
tooth, was sufficient to indicate a particular species of 
animal, and to prove that the fragment could not 
have belonged to any other. The ' Recherches sur 
les Ossemens Fossiles' have made us acquainted with 
more than seventy species of animals before un- 
known. 

The preliminary discourse in the first volume is a 
masterly exposition of the revolutions which the crust 
of the earth has undergone ; revolutions to which the 
animal creation has been equally subject. It is 
written with great clearness and elegance, and is so 
much calculated to interest general readers as well as 
men of science, that it has been translated into most 
of the European languages. The English translation, 
by Professor Jameson, published under the title of 
* Essay on the Theory of the Earth,* has gone through 
several editions. 

In his examination of the fossil bones found near 
Paris, Cuvier was led to inquire into the geological 
structure of the country around that capital. He 
assumed M. Alexander Brongniart as his associate, 
and the result of their joint labours is contained in 
one of the volumes of the work now under considera- 
tion, in an Essay on the Mineralogy of the Environs 
of Paris. This essay formed a great epoch in geolo- 
gical science, for it was then that the grand division 
of the tertiary formations was first shown to form a 
distinct class. A new direction and a fresh impulse 
was thus given to geological investigations ; and many 
of the most important general truths at which we have 
now arrived in this science have been established by 
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discoveries to which the essay of Cuvier and Brong- 
niart Idft the way. 

In 1817 appeared the first edition of the ' Regne 
Animal,' in four octavo volumes, one of which was 
written hy the celehrated naturalist LatreiUe. This 
work gives an account of the structure and history of 
all existing and extinct races of animals : it has sub- 
sequently heen enlarged. Cuvier began, in conjunc- 
tion with M. Valenciennes, an extensive general work 
on fishes, which it was calculated would extend to 
twenty volumes. Eight only have appeared ; for the 
embarrassments among the Parisian booksellers, in 
1830, suspended the publication, and it has thus 
been left incomplete ; but a great mass of materials 
was collected, and we may hope that they will yet 
be published. In addition to these great undertak- 
ings, he had been for years collecting materials for a 
stupendous work, a complete system of comparative 
anatomy, to be illustrated by drawings from nature, 
and chiefly from objects in the Museum at the Jardin 
des Plantes. Above a thousand drawings, many 
executed by his own hand, are said to have been 
made. Looking back to what he had already accom- 
plished, and considering his health and age, for he 
was only in his sixty-third year, it was not unreason- 
able in him to hope to see the great edifice erected, 
of which he had laid the foundation and collected the 
materials. But unfortunately for the cause of science 
it was ordered otherwise, and there is something par- 
ticularly touching in the last words he uttered to his 
friend the Baron Pasquier, and in sounds, too, 
scarcely articulate, from the malady which so sud- 
denly cut short his career — " Vous le voyez^ il y a 
loin de Vhomme du Mardi (nous nous etions ren- 
contres cejour Id) a Vhomme du Dimanche : et tant 
de choses^ cependantt qui me restaient a faire I trois 
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ouvrages importans a mettre au jour^ les maieriaux 
prepares^ tout etait dispose dans ma tete^ il ne me 
restait plus qu^d ecrire,** — " You see how it is, how 
different the man of Tuesday (we had met on that 
day) from the man of Sunday : and so many things 
too that remained for me to do I three important works 
to bring out, the materials prepared, all disposed in 
order in my head, I had nothing left to do but to 
write." In four hours afterwards that wonderfully- 
organised head had become a mere mass of insensible 
matter. 

Besides the works above enumerated^ and many 
memoirs in the transactions of the scientific bodies of 
Paris, he has given to the world, in four octavo 
volumes, a History of the Progress of the Physical 
Sciences, from 1789 to 1827, which evinces his genius 
and extensive erudition. The first volume is a re- 
print of a report which he presented, as Perpetual 
Secretary of the Institute, to Napoleon, in 1808, on 
the Progress of the Physical Sciences from 1 789 to 
1807. In the same capacity, during thirty- two years, 
he pronounced the customary Eloges upon deceased 
members of the Institute. These are collected in 
three octavo volumes, and bear witness to the versa- 
tility of his genius and the extent of his attainments ; 
for whether he is recording the merits of a mathema- 
tician, a chemist, a botanist, a geologist, or the cul- 
tivator of any other department of science, he shows 
himself equally conversant with his subject. 

He lived at the Jardin des Plantes for nearly forty 
years, surrounded by the objects which engrossed so 
great a portion of his thoughts, and there received 
every Saturday the men of science of Paris, and all 
others who visited that capital from any part of the 
world. Professors and pupils met in his rooms to 
listen with instruction and delight to his conversation, 
for he was accessible to all, Althou^lv cwk^^'^.^ ^Rfc 
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be a very rigid economist of his time, be was so good- 
natured and considerate, that, if any person wbo had 
business to transact with him called at an unexpected 
hour, he never sent him away ; saying, that one who 
hved so far off had no right to deny himself. Every- 
thing in his house was so arranged as to secure eco- 
nomy of time : his library consisted of several apart- 
ments, and each great subject he attended to had a 
separate room allotted to it ; and he usually worked 
in the apartment belonging to the subject be was at 
the moment engaged with, so that he might be sur- 
rounded with his materials. His ordinary custom, 
when he returned from attending public business in 
Paris, was to go at once to his study, passing a few 
minutes by the way in the room where his family sat; 
which latterly consisted of Madame Cuvier and her 
daughter by a former marriage. He came back when 
dinner was announced, usually with a book in his 
hand ; and returned soon after dinner to his study, 
where he remained till eleven. He then came to 
Madame Cuvier's room, and had generally some of 
the lighter literature of the day read aloud to him. 
Sometimes the book selected was of a graver cast, for 
it is said that during the last year of his life he had 
the greater part of Cicero read to him. His manner 
was courteous, kind, and encouraging : every one who 
took an interest in any subject with which Cuvier was 
familiar felt assured that he might approach him 
without fear of meeting with a cold or discouraging 
reception. 

He had four children, but lost them all. The last 
taken from him was a daughter, who was suddenly 
carried off by consumption on the eve of her marriage. 
He was most tenderly attached to her, and it required 
all the efforts of his powerful mind to prevent his 
sinking under the blow. He found distraction by 
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intense thought on other suhjects, but not consolation, 
for the wound never healed. 

On Tuesday, the 8th of May, 1832, he opened his 
usual course at the College of France, with a particu- 
larly eloquent introductory lecture, full of enthusiasm 
in his subject, to the delight of his numerous audience. 
As he left the room he was attacked with the first 
symptoms of the disease which was so soon to prove 
fatal : it was a paralytic seizure. He was well enough, 
however, to preside the next day at the Committee of 
the Council of State, but that was the last duty he 
performed. He died on the following Sunday, leav- 
ing behind him an imperishable name, which will be 
held in honour in the most advanced state of human 
learning. 
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Walter Scott was bom in the Old Town of Edin- 
burgh, April 15, 1171, is B house at the head of the 
College Wynd, which has been pulled down to make 
way for the new buildings of the University. His 
father waa a writer to the signet, his grandfother a 
fanner resident in Roxburghshire, who traced his 
descent to the ancient Border family of Scott of 
Harden, His infancy gave no promise of the robust 
manhood which he attained ; and, in addition to gene- 
ral weakness of constitution, his right foot received an 
early injury, which rendered him lame through life. 
This delicacy of health induced his parents to send 
him, when almost an infant, to his grandfather's farm 
at Sandykaow in Roxburghshire, adjoining the Border 
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fortress called Smailholm Tower, in the heart of that 
romantic pastoral district whose scenery and legends 
he has rendered famous. * " His residence at this 
secluded spot, which after early boyhood was, we 
believe, occasionally renewed during the summer 
vacations of the High School and College, was un- 
doubtedly fraught with many advantages, physical 
and mental. It was here that his feeble constitution 
was, by the aid of free air and exercise, gradually 
strengthened into robustness ; and, though he never 
got rid of his lameness, it was so far overcome as to 
be in after-life rather a deformity than [an incon- 
venience. It was here that his love of ballad lore and 
border story was fostered into a passion ; and it was 
here, doubtless, and at the hou^e of one of his uncles, 
Mr. Thomas Scott of Woolee, also a Roxburghshire 
farmer, that he early acquired that intimate acquaint- 
ance with the manners, character, and language of 
the Scottish peasantry, which he afterwards turned to 
such admirable account in his novels." 

In October, 1119, he entered the High School of 
Edinburgh, which he attended during four years. 
He there acquired the character of being ^' a remark- 
ably active and dauntless boy, full of all manner of 
fun, and ready for all manner of mischief;" and, so 
far from being timid or quiet on account of his lame- 
ness, that very defect (as he himself remarked to be 
usually the case in similar circumstances with boys 
of enterprising disposition) prompted him to take the 
lead among aU the stirring boys in the street where 
he lived, or the school which he attended. In Greek 



* This, and the other passages marked with inverted 
commas, except those taken from Scott's Autobiography, are 
derived from a memoir of Sir Walter Scott published m the 
Penny Magazine, No. 37, and written by Scott's coimtc^maA. 
And acquaintance, the late Mi« Pnn^. 
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and Latin he made little progress, and obtained 
little credit for talent or industry from his masters ; 
but he has invoked his surviving school-fellows, in the 
Introduction to the last edition of the Waverley 
Novels, " to bear witness that I had a distinguished 
character for talent as a tale-teller, at a time when the 
applause of my companions was the recompense for 
the disgraces and punishments which the future 
romance-writer incurred for being idle himself, and 
keeping others idle, during hours of the day that 
should have been employed upon our tasks." 

He entered the University of Edinburgh in October, 
1783; but his attendance there was only for two 
sessions. About the age of fifteen the rupture of a 
blood-vessel again reduced him to a very weak state, 
and during the space of two years bodily and mental 
exertion were forbidden. He had recourse for amuse- 
ment to a circulatino: librarv, " rich," he says, " in 
works of fiction, W the romances of chivalVy; and 
the ponderous folios of Cyrus and Cassandra, down to 
the most approved works of later times. I was 
plunged into this great ocean of reading without 
compass or pilot, and, unless when some one had the 
charity to play at chess with me, I was allowed to do 

nothing, save read^ from morning to night I 

believe I read almost all the old romances, old plays, 
and epic poetry in that formidable collection, and no 
doubt was unconsciously amassing materials for the 
task in which it has been my lot to be so much em- 
ployed. At the same time I did not in all respects 
abuse the license permitted me. Familiar acquaint- 
ance with the specious miracles of fiction brought 
with it some degree of satiety, and I began by degrees 
to seek in histories, memoirs, voyages and travels, 
and the like, events nearly as wonderful as those 
which were the work of the imagination, with the 
additional advantage t\\%.t. tltie^ ^^ce ^t least in a giei^^ 
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measure true. The lapse of two years, during which 
I was left to the service of ray own free will, was 
followed by a temporary residence in the country, 
where I was again very lonely but for the amusement 
-which I derived from a good though old-fashioned 
library. The vague and wild use which I made of 
this advantage I cannot describe better than by re- 
ferring my reader to the desultory studies of Waverley 
in a similar situation; the passages concerning. whose 
reading were imitated from recollections of my own.'* 
After recovering from this illness his constitution 
changed, and he became unusually robust, and capa- 
ble of enduring great bodily and mental fatigue ; even 
his lameness occasioning no serious inconvenience.. 
He then applied himself in earnest to the study of 
law, and, to acquire a thorough knowledge of its tech- 
nicalities, went through the duties of a clerk in his 
father's office. He completed the usual course of 
legal education, and was called to the bar in July, 
1792. He seemed, however, little anxious for busi- 
ness ; and, as usual, business unsought came slowly : 
in his legal capacity he acquired neither wealth nor 
distinction. But, m amends for this, in those days 
of volunteer corps, he made an admirable quarter- 
master to the Edinburgh Light Dragoons; and his 
zeal and skill, and the popularity which his high 
powers of social entertainment procured, recommended 
him to the friendship of the Duke of Buccleugh, by 
whose interest he obtained, in December, 1799, the 
appointment of Sheriff of Selkirkshire, with a salary; 
of 300Z. He had married in 1797 Miss Carpenter, a 
lady of foreign birth but English parentage, possessed 
of fortune sufficient, when added to the salary of his 
office, and his own patrimonial inheritance, to release 
him from the necessity of labouring at the bar for a 
livelihood. This was a step on which his mind had 
^n some time bent. " My ^piofcassvjsvx «sA\i^ ^^ 
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says, '^came to stand nearly on the footing 'which 
honest Slender consoled himself on haying established 
with Mistress Anne Page — ^ There was no great love 
between us at the beginning, and it pleased Heaven 
to decrease it on farther acquaintance.' I became 
sensible that the time was come when I must either 
buckle myself resolutely to * the toil by day, the lamp 
by night,' renouncing all the Dalilahs of my imagi- 
nation, or bid adieu to the profession of the law, and 
hold another course." 

Scott was not a premature writer ; he had reached 
his twenty-fifth year before he tried his strength in 
composition, excepting a few trivial attempts in child- 
hood ; and his name was still unknown to the public, 
when he resolved to devote his powers to literature. 
His first essays were made about 1196, when his 
attention was caught by the Leonora, and other poems 
of Burger, which he translated and published anony- 
mously. " The adventure," he says, " proved a 
dead loss, and a great part of this edition was con- 
demned to the service of the trunk-maker." His 
next performance was a translation of Groethe's drama, 
Goetz of Berlichingen, published in 1199. But he 
continued his devotion to ballad poetry, and, as his 
confidence rose, essayed his strength in Glenfinlas, 
and the Eve of St. John, his first original composi- 
tions. At Lasswade on the banks of the Esk, about 
five miles from Edinburgh, where he spent several 
summers after his marriage, he prosecuted with in- 
creased zeal and success his favourite inquiries into 
the antiquities and legendary song of his country, and 
commenced the work which gave him a name in lite- 
rature, the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. '* The 
materials for this work were collected during various 
excursions, or raids, as Sir Walter was wont to call 
lihem, through the most remote recesses of the border 
glens, made by the poetical com^ikc in ^tson, assisted 
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by one or two other enthusiasts in ballad lore. Pre- 
eminent among his coadjutors in this undertaking 
was Dr. John Leyden, an enthusiastic borderer and 
ballad-monger like himself, and to whom he has 
gratefully acknowledged his obligations both in verse 
and prose." 

" Some amusing anecdotes have been printed, and 
others are still extant in oral tradition among the 
border hills, of the circumstances attending the col- 
lection of these ballads. The old women, who were 
almost the only remaining depositories of ancient song 
and tradition, though proud of being solicited to recite 
them by ' so grand a man' as an Edinburgh Advo- 
cate, could not repress their astonishment that ' a 
man o' sense and lair' should spend his time in writing 
into a book auld ballads and stories of the bluidy 
Border wars, and paipish times.' . . • The Min- 
strelsy was printed at Kelso, in 1802, at first in two 
volumes, to which a third was added in the second 
edition. Two years subsequently Scott published 
the romance of Sir Tristram, a Scottish metrical tale 
of the thirteenth century, which he showed, in a 
learned disquisition, to have been composed by Tho- 
mas of Ercildown, commonly called the Rymer." 

" These works, especially the Border Minstrelsy, 
were favourably received by the public, and esta- 
blished Scott's reputation on a very respectable foot- 
ing, as an excellent poetical antiquary, and as a writer 
of considerable power and promise, both in verse and 
prose. As yet, however, he had produced no compo- 
sition of originality and importance sufficient to secure 
that high and permanent rank in literature, to which 
his secret ambition led him to aspire. But he had 
now a subject in hand which was destined to attain 
for him a popularity far beyond what his most san- 
guine hopes could have ventured to anticipate." 

'' The Lay of the Last Minstrel ai^i^tsa^^Ya. Y^S^"^. 
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The structure of the verse was suggested, as the 
author states, by the Christabel of Coleridge ; a part 
of which had been repeated to him about the year 
1800. The originality, wildness, poetical beauty, 
and descriptive powers of Scott's Border romance 
produced an effect on the public mind, only to be 
equalled perhaps by some of the earlier works of 
Byron." 

" In the spring of 1806 Sir Walter obtained an 
appointment, which, he says, completely met his 
moderate wishes as to preferment. This was the 
office of a principal Clerk of Session, of which the 
duties are by no means heavy, though personal 
attendance during the sitting of the courts is required. 
Mr. Pitt, under whose administration the appoint- 
ment had been granted, having died before it was 
officially completed, the succeeding Whig ministry 
had the satisfaction of confirming it. The emolu- 
ments of this office were about 1200/. a-year; but 
Scott received no part of the salary till 1812, the 
appointment being a reversionary one." 

His reputation and his fortune seemed now to be 
completely established. Marmion, published in 1808, 
and the Lady of the Lake, in 1810, were received 
each with greater favour than its predecessor. Don 
Roderick, 1811, was not successful ; Rokeby, 1813, 
and The Lord of the Isles, 1814, were generally 
thought inferior in merit to his earlier works. This 
might arise, in part, from the extraordinary rapidity 
of their composition: for Rokeby was commenced 
September 15, and finished December 31, 1812 ; and 
the Lord of the Isles was written in the following 
autumn, with equal rapidity, but under circumstances 
which rendered the task a burden, and damped the 
fire of his muse. Still these, like their predecessors, 
commanded very large sales, and brought in large 
sums to the author, and lax^e profits to the publii^ers. 
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His popularity, however, was on the ebb, and it was 
the general impression that Scott had nearly written 
himself out. At the time when this was said, he had 
already published one anonymous poem, the Bridal 
of«Triermain, 1810, as if ashamed of his prolific pen. 
Afterwards, in 1817, he published Harold the Daunt- 
less, in the same way. The censure, however, was 
not unfounded ; and the two last acknowledged poems 
of Scott were inferior in interest and execution to his 
earlier productions. Another reason for the decrease 
of Scott's popularity he has himself assigned, in the 
rapid growth of Lord Byron's. 

It was about the end of 1813 that accident threw 
in his way the mislaid manuscript of the beginning 
of Waverley, seven chapters of which he had com- 
posed in 1805, and had thrown aside, in deference 
to the unfavourable opinion of a critical friend. At 
different times he had been incUned to resume this 
work, but had been prevented by the loss of the 
manuscript ; which he now applied himself in earnest 
to complete. Waverley was published in the sum- 
mer of 1814, and obtained success beyond the 
author's fondest expectations. The history of this 
wonderful series of works of fiction, and the author's 
reasons for adopting and retaining his incognito, are 
familiar to the pubhc, through his own account in the 
Introduction to the Waverley Novels. The manner 
in which the secret was kept is a remarkable anec- 
dote in literary history: for, whatever conclusions 
might be drawn from internal evidence by Scott's 
intimate friends, and from putting things together by 
the public, not a particle of external evidence was 
produced to fasten it upon him, imtil the failure of 
Constable's house in 1826 led to Scott's public 
avowal of the authorship in 1827. Perhaps this 
mystery tended to keep alive the public interest: 
perhaps also Scott had a keener reUak oi \?Ck&\kSsa!A9|^ 
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paid to the Great Unknown, than if it had heen 
offered to him in his own person. 

Scott's metrical romances, as they were composed 
with miexampled rapidity, commanded also unex- 
ampled prices from the booksellers. And at the 
same time he found leisure for a variety of laborious 
works in criticism, biography, and miscellaneous lite- 
rature, which added considerably both to his funds 
and his reputation. Among these were new editions 
of the works of Dryden and Swift, with biographical 
accounts; Sadler's State Papers; Somers's Tracts; 
Lives of the Novelists; besides numerous contribu- 
tions to encyclopaedias, reviews, and other periodical 
pubhcations. His scheme of devoting himself to lite- 
rature had borne fruit of fame and profit beyond his 
brightest anticipations. His certain income (we pre- 
sume after the year 1812) is said by Mr. Pringle to 
have exceeded 2000/. : and he was supposed to double 
that sum by the exuberant harvest of his brain. 

*' Amidst all this labour Scott found abundant lei- 
sure not only for his official avocations, but for social 
enjoyment and rural recreation. While the Court of 
Session was sitting, he lived in Edinburgh, in a good 
substantial house in North Castle Street. During 
the vacations he resided, in the country, and appeared 
to: enter with ardour into the ordinary occupations 
and amusements of country gentlemen. After he 
was appointed Sheriff of Selkirk he hired for his sum- 
mer residence the house and farm of Ashiesteil, on 
the banks of the Tweed ; and here many of his poet- 
ical works were written. But with the increase of 
his resources grew the desire to possess landed pro- 
perty of his own, where he might indulge his tastes 
for building, planting, and gardening. Commencing 
with moderation, he purchased a small farm of about 
one hundred acres, lying on the south bank of the 
Tweed, three miles above Melrose, and in the very 
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centre of that romantic and legendary country which 
his first great poem has made familiar to every reader. 
This spot, then called Cartly Hole, had a northern 
exposure, and at that time a somewhat bleak and un- 
inviting aspect : the only habitable house upon it was 
a small and inconvenient farm-house. Such was the 
nucleus of the mansion and estate of Abbotsford. By 
degrees, as his resources increased, he added farm 
afler farm to his domain, and reared his chateau, 
turret after turret, till he completed what a French 
tourist not inaptly terms ' a romance of ston^ and 
limcj' clothing meanwhile the hills behind, and 
embowering the lawns before, with flourishing woods 
bf his own planting. The embellishment of his house 
land gtounds, and the enlargement of his landed pro- 
perty, became, afler the establishment of his literary 
teputation, the objects, apparently, of Scott's most 
engrossing interest; and whatever may be the in- 
trinsic value of the estate as a heritage to his poste- 
rity, he has at least succeeded in erecting a scene 
altogether of no ordinary attractions, and worthy of 
being associated with his distinguished name.'' 

" During the greater part of the summer and au- 
tumn he kept house at Abbotsford like a wealthy 
country gentleman, receiving with a cordial, yet 
courtly hospitality, the many distinguished persons, 
both from England and the Continent, who found 
means to obtain an introduction to his enchanted 
castle. Anything more delightful than a visit to 
Abbotsford, when Sir Walter was in the full enjoy- 
ment of his health and spirits, can scarcely be ima- 
gined. After his morning labours, which, even when 
busiest, were seldom protracted beyond mid-day, (his 
time for composition being usually from seven to 
eleven or twelve o'clock,) he devoted himself to the 
entertainment of his guests with so much una£fected 
cordiality, such hikiity of spirits^ and such homely 
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kindliiiesB of manner, and above all, with such an 
entire absence of literary pretension, that the shyest 
stranger found himself at once on terms of the easiest 
familiarity with the most illustrious man in Europe." 

In the spring of 1820 Scott was created a baronet 
by George IV., as a testimony of personal regard ; 
and on the King's visit to Scotland in 1822, he was 
appointed to superintend the arrangements for his 
Majesty's reception; an office grati^ing to his na- 
tional feelings and antiquarian tastes, as well as to his 
aristocratical predilections. 

The profusion of his expenditure no doubt had 
considerable effect in strengthening the general be- 
lief that Scott was the author of the AY^^crley Novels ; 
inasmuch as he possessed no ostensible means from 
which the sums expended in the purchase and im- 
provement of Abbotsford, as well as the liberal hos- 
pitality which he there exercised, could be defrayed. 
His urbanity, his innate kindliness of nature, his 
unassuming demeanour, and readiness to foster hum- 
ble merit, had almost disarmed ill-will, besides soft- 
ening the asperity of party feelings ; and men looked 
without envy on a fortune which, to be the produce 
of one man's literary labours for the short space of 
twenty years, seemed almost beyond belief, as well 
as beyond example, and acknowledged it to be de- 
served, without a doubt of its continuance, or reality. 
In this belief, (for otherwise he would have acted 
differently, being naturally a prudent man,) Scott 
himself rested secure, until January, 1826, when the 
house of Constable and Co. became bankrupt, at 
the close of that calamitous season which pressed 
so heavily upon all branches of trade. He then, to 
use his own words, found himself called on to meet 
the demands of creditors upon commercial establish- 
ments, with which his fortunes had long been bound up^ 
to the extent of no less a sum tktxv V2iO«^^l« ^^s« 
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and why he was led into so 'deep a confidence, and 
how far the prices received for his works were con- 
nected with his commercial transactions, has never, 
we believe, been clearly explained, nor does it much 
import the public to know ; the error, so far as his 
reputation is concerned, (and the only charge against 
him was want of prudence,) he amply redeemed by 
the nobleness of his conduct under this crushing mis- 
fortune ; and it has been truly said that '' the honour 
which rests upon his memory for his gigantic exer- 
tions to pay off this immense debt without deduction, 
is a far nobler heritage to his posterity than the most 
princely fortune." 

*' On meeting his creditors, he refused to accept of 
any compromise, and declared his determination, if 
life was spared to him, to pay off every shilling. He 
insured his life in their favour for 22,000/.; sur- 
rendered all his available property in trust (Abbots- 
ford being rendered inalienable by the marriage ar- 
ticles of his eldest son); sold his town house and 
furniture, and removed to a humbler dwelling ; and 
then set himself calmly down to the stupendous task 
of reducing this load of debt. The only indulgence 
he asked for was time; and, to the honour of the 
parties concerned, time was liberally and kindly 
given him. A month or two after the crash of Con- 
stable's house, Lady Scott died; domestic affliction 
thus following fast upon worldly calamity." 

For five years after his pecuniary misfortunes, 
namely, from January 1826 to the spring of 1831, 
Sir Walter continued his indefatigable labours ; and 
in that period, besides several new works of fiction, 
he produced the history of Scotland, published in 
Lardner's Cyclopaedia, Tales of a Grandfather, Let- 
ters on Demonology, and a number of smaller pieces. 
The life of Napoleon was in part composed anterior 
to the calamity of \(f\i\cb. ytq «^eak ; it was published 
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in 1827, and though read with interest, did not dis- 
play the research and impartiality which the cha- 
racter of an historian requires. He also superin- 
tended a new edition of the Waverley Novels, with 
prefaces and illustrative notes ; and the profits of all 
these works were so considerable, that by the close of 
1830, 54,000Z. had been paid off; all of which, ex- 
cept six or seven thousand, had been produced by his 
own literary labours. The copyright of the pub- 
lished novels was sold by Constable's creditors for 
8,400/., half of which was assigned to Sir Walter by 
his creditors, in consideration of his assistance in fur- 
nishing prefaces and notes to the new edition. 

But over-exertion in the evening of life, and under 
circumstances too well calculated to weaken the elas- 
ticity of his spirits, and to destroy the pleasure which 
he used to feel in composition, broke his constitution, 
and brought on premature old age. In the autumn 
of 1 830 he retired from his office of Clerk of Session. 
In the following winter, symptoms of paralysis began 
to appear. Still he continued to labour until the 
summer of 1831, in the course of which mental ex- 
ertion was strictly forbidden. He was advised to 
visit Italy in the following autumn, and even in his 
declining condition must have been gratified by the 
sympathy and the honour rendered to him. A pas- 
sage to Malta in the Barham man-of-war was granted 
to him by the British Government ; and at Rome 
and Naples he was received with honours rarely 
paid except to royal blood. But his desire to 
return to his native land became irrepressible; and 
he hurried homewards, taking the route by the Rhine, 
with a rapidity which proved very injurious. He 
reached London in nearly the last stage of physical 
and mental weakness. Still the love of his native 
land was strong in death, and after remaining some 
weeks in the metropolis, he Yi«ift coiiN^'^^^^^^^y^'^ 
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earnest desire by sea to Leith, and reached Abbots- 
ford, July 11. After lingering two months, almost 
without consciousness, in the last stage of his most 
afflictive malady, he expired, September 22, 1832. 
His body was laid in his family burial-place in the 
ruined abbey of Dryburgh on the Tweed. 

Throughout the kingdom his death was regarded 
like the loss of a friend ; and the general admiration 
of his talents, respect for his conduct, and sympathy 
for his misfortunes, was shown by the favourable re- 
ception of a project for raising a subscription to dis- 
jcharge the incumbrances existing on the Abbotsford 
estate, and to preserve it by entail in Sir Walter'^ 
family, as a lasting memorial of his genius. 

Scott^s works, in the last uniform edition, fil^ 
eighty-eight closely printed duodecimo volumes. Of 
these his poems occupy twelve, the novels forty-eight, 
the miscellaneous prose works twenty-eight. The 
Letters on Demonology, History of Scotland, and a 
few minor productions are not included herein, in 
consequence of the copyrights being vested in dif- 
ferent hands. From his numerous unnamed works, 
we may select for mention his Border Antiquities, 
Picturesque Scenery of Scotland, his share in Weber 
and Jameson's Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, 
Paul's Letters, which contain the liveliest description 
ever given of the Battle of Waterloo, and three 
dramas, Halidon Hill, the Doom of Devorgoil, and 
the Auchindrane Tragedy. 




If the opinion of his coatemporarieB become the judg- 
ment of poBterity, the name of Goethe is destined to 
occupy, in future ages, that pre-eminent station in the 
literary history of Germany which is now undisputedly 
he]d in their respective natioDs, by Shakspeare, Dant^ 
and Cervaates. Until this judgment be pronounced hj 
the final tribunal, we may characterise him as the hap- 
piest of poets. He attained a length of years granted 
to few ; and his long life was spent in auccessful lite- 
rary labour, not imposed by necessity, but prompted 
by the suggestions of his own geniua and love of art. 
Nature had endowed him with the much-prized gifts of 
bodily strength and personal beauty. He indulged 
freely io the pleasures of society ; associated with his 
superioiB in station as their equsl ; \\ie& vn. «»%^ vs^ 
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affluence; and, finally, in exception to the general 
rule, enjoyed, during his life, 

*' The estate that wits inherit after death." 

The founders of the new theory of poetics in Ger- 
many, the Schlegels, have characterised his genius as 
universal. Its productions, including posthumous 
writings, will occupy 6fty-five volumes of works of 
imagination and science, and cannot be even named 
by us individually. A few of these works, which have 
occasioned volumes of criticism, we shall be con- 
strained to designate in brief sentences, and we shall 
as briefly advert to the main incidents of the author's 
life. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was born of affluent 
parents, August 28, 1149, at Frankfort on the Main. 
He attended successively the universities of Leipzig 
and Strasburg; and, in 1771, took a doctor's degree 
in jurisprudence ; but from his early youth literature 
was his ruling passion. In his twenty-fourth year he 
had already acquired unexampled popularity by his 
original and daring tragedy of ' Gutz von Beriich- 
ingen,' published in 1773. In 1774 he gained a 
European celebrity by the * Sorrows of Werter ;' and 
he had already rendered himself an object of admira- 
tion to the young, and of terror to the timid, by the 
publication of several pungent satirical writings, when 
his good genius guided to the vicinity of Frankfort the 
young Duke of Saxe Weimar, who was about to as- 
sume the government on coming of age. In accepting 
the friendship, and taking up his residence at the 
court of this prince, Goethe entered on an unvarying 
career of prosperity. For a few years the young 
Duke and his friend led a life of gaiety, of which there 
are many curious anecdotes current in Germany ; but, 
during a joyous and somewhat wild life, the intellec- 
tual singularity pxe.N«A\td ON«t \.\v^ ^enauaU Even 
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during that course of dissipation, the most important 
of Goethe's works were commenced, though none of 
them were puhlished until after his return from Italy. 
That country he visited in 1186, and to the time which 
he spent in it he ever after recurred with delight. 
Though Shakspeare was the individual poet he most 
prized, and Greek the literature which he held up as 
the rule of all excellence, Italy was the land of his 
affections. He remained two winters in Rome. Here 
he cultivated the studies of archaiology and the fine 
arts, which he hegun to practice in his youth, hut now 
ahandoned for poetry and the study of nature. 

To these pursuits, on his return to Grermany, he 
applied as the chief husiness of his life; and the in- 
significance of the patron as a sovereign tended to 
render the poet more conspicuous, and to increase his 
power over the minds of the Germans. The Duke 
was a general in the Prussian service, and, as a minor 
power, followed the course of policy pursued hy the 
head of his house, the Elector of Saxony. He could 
not indulge in amhition, and spent his small revenue 
more like a private nohleman than a sovereign prince. 
He was desirous to collect a lihrary for the use of 
himself and the inhabitants of Weimar. He had 
mines on one portion of his small territory. With the 
other Dukes of Saxony he was jointly the possessor of 
a university, Jena. He wished to found a school of 
drawing ; and the creation of a German theatre, and 
the collecting eminent men of all kinds at Weimar 
and Jena, were the especial objects of his ambition. 
In all these things Goethe was the right-hand to ex- 
ecute, if his, in fact, was not the mind to design. In 
the matter which most governments make their prime 
concern, such as finances, military affairs, and courts 
of justice, Goethe had certainly no inclination to take 
any part : he was what, in France, would be called i&. 
minister of public instruction. Sc«xc^^ ^%&\k&^'5i^J^R^ 
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in his new office when the French Revolution broke 
out. This led to one famous exception to the life he 
was pursuing. He has recorded it in the volume of 
his * Memoirs,' relating his participation in the too 
famous campaign of 1792, when he, as a non-com- 
batant, accompanied the Duke of Saze Weimar, who 
served under the Duke of Brunswick in his famous 
march which did not reach to Paris. The early re- 
tirement of Prussia from the league against France 
restored peace to the North of Germany, and Goethe 
was at liberty to return to his favourite pursuits. In 
the prosecution of these he had the happiness soon to 
connect himself with Schiller, a man ten years younger 
than himself, of a genius totally opposite to his own, 
and therefore perhaps best adapted to act in concert 
with him. 

Groethe has, with delightful frankness, related how, 
exceedingly disliking the 'Robbers,' Schiller's first, 
worst, and most famous play, and feeling a strong 
aversion towards the Kantian philosophy, to which 
Schiller was attached, he had conceived an antipathy 
towards the offending poet, whom he resolutely 
shunned. But having once met, the passionate zed 
of Schiller in pursuit of their common objects was ir- 
resistible. Dislike subsided into tolerance, and was 
at last converted into warm admiration and love* 
Memorable consequences followed from their union, 
and their literary correspondence remains an instruc- 
tive example of what may be effected by the collision 
of powerful minds of opposite character. Schiller 
died in 1804. During the time allotted to their joint 
exertions, Goethe produced many of his greatest works, 
and Schiller all the best of his. During the same pe- 
riod, Groethe pursued his philosophical studies with 
the eminent men who then filled professors' chairs at 
Jena. The metaphysical systems of Fichte, and after* 
wards of ScheUit^Si wYac\x wosxA^dd^xJoAl ^f Kant, met 
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with some favour in his eyes. At least, though he 
kept aloof from the controversies of the day, he la- 
boured to connect with philosophical speculations his 
own particular studies in various branches of natural 
history and science. 

It was after Schiller's death, and when Goethe was 
approaching his sixtieth year, that the storm of war 
unexpectedly burst upon Weimar and Jena. He did 
not leave Weimar ; but aware of the peril to which he 
w^ith every one was exposed, on the very day of the 
battle of Jena, the 14th of October, 1806, he married 
a lady with whom he had lived for many years, and 
at the same time legitimated his only child, a son. 
During the short period of extreme degradation into 
which Prussia and Saxony sunk, from 1806 till the 
fall of Bonaparte in 1813, he withdrew, as much as 
possible, from political life ; he would not suffer news- 
papers to be brought him, or politics to be discussed 
m his presence, but fled to the arts and sciences as an 
asylum against the miserable realities of life. Such 
had always been his practice. He has said of himself 
that he never had a disease of the mind which he did 
not cure by turning it into a poem. In his early youth, 
having lost a mistress through foolish petulance of 
temper, he, as a penance, ma4e his own folly the sub- 
ject of a comedy. And, in after life, while Europe 
was convulsed, he was absorbed in studies independent 
of the incidents of the day. Thus varying his pur- 
suits, he kept on his serene course with no other in- 
terruptions than such as inevitably befall those who 
attain old age. It was his lot to survive the associates 
of his youth. In 1827, he lost his early friend, from 
whom he had never been estranged, the Grand Duke 
of Weimar. In 1830, he met with a severe privation, 
in the death of his son at Rome. It was feared that 
this calamity would prove fatal to Goethe, whose 
strength was sensibly declining *, buX \i^ virm^'^'^^ 
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blow, and enjoyed the best consolation which could 
be afforded to him in the exemplary care of his amia- 
ble and gifted daughter-in-law, and in his two young 
grand-children, to whom he was tenderly attached. 
His last years were spent in cheerful retirement. He 
possessed an elegant and spacious house in Weimar, 
but he also had a cottage in the park, where he dwelt 
alone, receiving his friends t^te-d-tete, and, on particu- 
lar occasions, going into town to entertain company. 
He retained his faculties to the last, and made a very 
precise disposition of his property. His extensive 
collections in natural history and art were directed to 
be preserved as a museum for twenty years. These 
were among the objects of his latest solicitude. He died 
March 24, 1832, in the eighty-third year of his age. 

Goethe's figure was commanding, and his coun- 
tenance severely handsome. He appears to have ac- 
quired a great ascendancy over his fellow-students at 
the universities, and to have kept the professors in 
awe. In after-life he was reproached by Burger and 
others with haughtiness, and was accused of making 
his inferiors in station and in genius too sensible of 
their inferiority ; but his powers of captivation were 
irresistible when he pleased to exert them. His social 
talents were of the highest order. Such was Goethe 
for his own generation and country. To posterity he 
will live chiefly as a poet. Of his most remarkable 
works we will now speak, not chronologically, but 
according to the classes which are recognised by sys- 
tematic writers. 

In epic poetry, his pretensions will be derided by 
those who adhere to the theory of M. Bossu, adopted 
by Pope. According to this, the common opinion, 
the * Epos' requires supernatural machinery, illus- 
trious actors, and heroic incident. The German cri- 
tics, on the contrary, maintain that the essential 
cliaracter of the Homtno ^Qt\x^ \ve& m t.\i^ e^ic gtyle^ 
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not in the subject of the narrative ; a style analogous 
to that of Herodotus, whom they place at the head of 
the epic historians, and to be found in a very large 
proportion of our own ancient ballads, such as relate 
to ' Robin Hood,' * Chevy Chase,' &c. Goethe on 
this idea began a continuation of the Iliad in his 
* Achilleis,' and he threw the graces of his own style 
over the old epic fable of ' Reynard the Fox.' But 
it was in ' Herman and Dorothea' that he displayed 
all his powers : this is both a patriotic and domestic 
tale ; the characters in humble life ; the incident, a 
flight over the Rhine on the invasion of the French. 
It abounds in maxims of moral wisdom, and in 
pathos ; but it is too national to bear translating. 

It is as a lyric poet that Goethe is popular in the 
fullest sense of the word, and may challenge compari- 
son with the greatest masters of all ages. In the song, 
he abounds in master-pieces, passionate and gay. 
His elegy has sometimes the erotic character of Pro- 
pertius, (as in the famous * Roman Elegies,') and 
sometimes emulates the refinement and purity of 
Petrarch : his ballads are as wild and tender as any 
that Spain or Scotland have produced. His very 
numerous epigrams bear more resemblance to the 
Greek Anthology than tdf^the pointed style of the 
Latin writers. Besides these he has produced a num- 
ber of allegorical and enigmatical poems on art and 
philosophy, which cannot be placed under any known 
class. 

Goethe's dramatic works are about twenty in num- 
ber. There is this peculiarity in his career as a dra- 
matic poet, that though the drama is essentially the 
most popular branch of poetry, he never wrote for 
the people ; his plays are all experiments, and no two 
resemble each other. He seems to have been unaf- 
fectedly indifferent to their reception on the stage. 
jtiis first juvenile play, • Gq\.% ^Q\i ^^-^OcvskS^^^ 
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was in prose, and unlike any thing that had appeared 
on the German boards. It exhibited in a strong 
light the manners of the Germans at a romantic 
period when the petty barons and knights were a sort 
of privileged freebooters, sometimes generously rer 
sistmg the oppressions of the emperor and the higher 
nobility, and sometimes plundering the citizens of 
the free towns. The style was in harmony with the 
subject, daring in its originality, and all but licentious 
in its ^eedom. By audiences accustomed only to 
pedantic imitations of the French, it was received 
with tumultuous applause ; but ^^^ admiration of the 
more cultivated classes was given to the ^ Iphigenia in 
Tauris,' an echo, as Schlegel expresses it, of the 
Greek, yet neither a trimslation nor a copy. Chris- 
tian purity of morals harmoniously blending with 
pagan incident, not a line disturbs the exquisite sym- 
metry of this the most generally admired of Goethe's 
dramas. 

Not less perfect in style is the anomalous * Tor- 
quato Tasso,' which deserves especial notice, though 
not as a play adapted to the stage: it is rather a 
didactic poem in dialogue than a drama. Tasso and 
the warrior statesman Antonio exhibit in contrast the 
poetical character and thaipof the man of the world. 
It could secure the attention of an audience only when 
performed in the Duke's private theatre, where the 
members of the Ducal family usually represented the 
princes of the House of Este, and Goethe himself 
acted the part of Tasso ; and when it was performed 
as a sort of funeral obsequies on the death of the poet 
himself. 

* Egmont' is an historical play in prose, founded 
on the real tragedy perpetrated by the bloody Alba, 
in Belgium. Its most remarkable feature is the 
unheroic character of Egmont himself. While Wil- 
liam of Orange ia the common «tage hero, patriotic 
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and wie^, destined to save his country, Count Egmont 
is the warm-hearted, sensual, and munificent noble- 
man, a patriot not from reflection but impulse, whose 
love for the humble Clara is much more prominent 
than his patriotism, and who is therefore doomed to 
perish. The pathos lies in the dissonance between 
the man and the necessilies of his position. Goethe, 
in drawing such a character, probably thought of 
Hamlet, of whom he makes an analogous remark. 

We pass over a number of dramas, all original, 
all experiments in furtherance of his own studies, 
and name only ' Fauatus,' the unique, the undefina- 
ble. Begun in youth, continued at intervals during 
a long life, and finally left unfinished, it has been 
called a grotesque tragedy. Who knows not the 
popular legend of the learned magician who sold his 
saul to the devil ? This coarse tale of vulgar super- 
stition is here used as a vehicle into which the 
adventurous poet has cast all that 



<t 



Perilous stuff that weighs upon the heart." 



The erring philosopher is attended on the wrong road 
by a laughing devil, Mephistophiles, who leads him 
through scenes of the wildest frolic and the most 
appalling wretchedness. Ml that is most deplorable, 
most frightful in human life, is here displayed with 
the running comment of the daemon whom Omnipo- 
tence does not confound ; and the most awM pro^ 
blems of divinity and moral philosophy are treated 
with pathetic sadness by the wretched victim, or with 
infernal satire by his master-slave. These repulsive 
elements are nevertheless combined with the sooth- 
ing, not to say sanctifying, influence of a Margaret, 
a confiding, loving, innocent woman, whose very 
destruction works on the heart like an act of grace, 
and prepares the spectator for the promised salvation 
of her lover. 
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In the romance, as in the drania» Goethe com- 
menced a career which he immediately abandoned. 
His Werter breathes a spirit of dissatisfaction with 
the world and its institutions. But by writing that 
book, which infected the rising generation with the 
same spirit, he cured himself of the disease ; and he 
then became the declared foe of the sentimental, which 
he attacked in his romantic comedy, * The Triumph 
of Sentimentality.* 

In later years, when he was become the meditating 
philosopher, and, at the same time, indulged in more 
cheerful contemplations of life, he produced ' Wil- 
helm Meister's Apprenticeship,* intended to elucidate 
problems of psychology. The stage being the symbol 
of life, his hero is thrown among players, and both the 
real drama, and the drama of life are analysed, with 
perpetual illustrations of the one by the other. After 
an interval of some years, Goethe, in a second part, 
exhibited his pupil advanced as on a sort of journey. 
Conscious that his problem, like that of Faustus, was 
insoluble, he has not dared to exhibit either Faustus 
in heaven or Wilhelm as a master. Like the Faustus, 
Wilhelm Meister is still ' caviare to the million.' 

In a third romance, ' Elective Affinities,* Groethe 
treats subtilely of that piesion to which Lord Bacon 
says " the stage is more beholden than the life of 
man." As the chemical title suggests, he shows how 
the felicity of a married couple is marred by the in- 
trusion of other minds, with which each consort has 
more affinity than with the companion previously 
chosen. 

When ' Wilhelm Meister' first appeared, the nar- 
rative of Wilhelm's childhood was related with such 
spirit and air of truth, that it was believed to be the 
author's own personal history; and, in truth, the 
resemblance between the feigned and real history was 
soon made manifest b^ \\i^ «.^^^axQ.uce of Goethe's 
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own memoirs, under the puzzling title * From my 
Life: Fiction and Truth;* so entitled, to allow for 
the unconscious illusions to which we are exposed, 
when, in advanced life, we try to recollect the occur- 
rences of childhood, and unintentionally confound 
memory with imagination. These memoirs, including 
his foreign travels, amount already to nine volumes, 
and others are to follow ; but these earlier volumes 
treat solely of the author's intellectual life. Concern- 
ing much that men are inquisitive about, he says 
nothing. Not a hint is dropped concerning the for- 
tune of his father, or the amount of profit which he 
himself derived from his writings. His being enno- 
bled was an incident which he thought too unimportant 
for notice ; and of honours and distinctions conferred 
on him he seldom condescends to speak. 

Among the studies which partook of Goethe's atten- 
tion were antiquities and the fine arts. This led to 
the composition of a master-piece, his critical charac- 
teristic of Winkelman, and an account of Hackert, the 
landscape painter. The same course of study led him 
to translate that delightful work, the auto-biography 
of Benvenuto Cellini, which was first made known to 
the European public by the Earl of Bristol, late 
Bishop of Derry, and which is now in the hands of 
all lovers of the fine arts. On art, in its various 
branches, Groethe's prose writings are very numerous. 
As a critic also he has written much, and his criticism 
is remarkably indulgent and generous. 

Such being the variety of works in which he has 
recorded his speculations on man, his powers, his 
actions, and his productions, it will be naturally 
asked, what were the main features of his philosophy, 
and to what results did they lead on those great points 
which unhappily disunite mankind, religion and 
politics ? 
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Hume has well desiguated the great yarieties of 
intellect and moral character by the significant scho- 
lastic names of the Platonist, the Stoic, the Epicurean, 
and the Sceptic. According to this classification, it 
may be said that Goethe was too devotedly attached 
to the study of nature and actual life to be a Plato- 
nist ; he loved contemplation too intensely, and was 
too indolent and self-indulgent to be a stoic ; he was 
too intellectual to be a gross sensualist, or, in the 
worst sense, an Epicurean ; and he had too much 
imagination to be able to tolerate the modem rational 
philosophy, a mere system of negatives. In so £sur, 
therefore, he was an enemy to vidgar scepticism; 
yet, blended with the refinement which the poetic 
mind presupposes, he had a large portion of scepti- 
cism and Epicureanism in his nature. Towards the 
positive religion which he found established in his 
own country he manifested respect, though he never 
made any distinct profession of faith upon doctrinal 
matters; he conformed however to the Lutheran 
church. On two occasions only do we recollect the 
expression of any strong feeling as to religion. He 
early betrayed great contempt towards the Grerman 
Rationalists, whom he rather despised for their shal- 
lowness than reproached with being mischievous. 
His love of Rome, by no means reconciled him to 
the Church of Rome against which he would inveigh 
with a warmth unusual in him. He maintained that 
Catholic superstition had deeply injured the poetic 
character of Calderon, and considered the Protest* 
autism of Shakspeare as a happy accident in the life 
of that incomparable man. It appears firom his me- 
moirs that Judaism and Christianity had occupied 
his mind very seriously from his childhood. He de- 
lighted in portraying the Christian enthusiast in a 
tone of kindred enthusiasm, as in his ' Confessions of 
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a Beautiful Soul,' of which the original was a Mora- 
vian lady, his friend ; and it was only in incidental 
bursts of sarcasm, especially in his gayer poems, that 
he alarmed the timid and the scrupulous. In spite 
of occasional ebullitions of spleen or rash speculation, 
he was habitually hostile towards the French anti- 
religious party. He makes his devil in Faustus de^ 
scribe himself as the " spirit that always denies," 
in the same way that Alfieri scornfully terms Vol- 
taire *' Disinventor ed Inventor di nulla." It was 
this negative, this merely destructive character, to 
which Goethe was in all things most resolutely opr 
posed. 

This sentiment extended to politics. Long before 
the words ''Conservative" and "Destructive" were 
apphed to English parties, Goethe had made frequent 
use of them. It was the tendency of his mind to 
look with indulgence, if not with favour, on whatever 
he found in the exercise of productive power. Laudo 
manentem might have been his motto. He saw in 
the French revolutionists, as in their philosophers, 
the spirit of destruction, and he clung with a£fection 
to institutions under which so many fine arts and 
rapidly advancing sciences had flourished. With 
reference to public life, Goethe has been severely 
reproached on two grounds. He has been accused 
of wanting patriotism ; but before a passion can be 
generated, an object must be presented. What country 
had Goethe to love in his youth? A walled city, 
which he could run round before breakfast. The first 
great political event which he witnessed, was the 
Seven years' war. His native city was in the possession 
of the French, whom one party considered as allies 
and the other as enemies. Goethe's father adhered 
to Frederick, his grandfather was attached to the Im- 
perial House: at the best he could love but half a 
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nation. Hence Wieland said, **I lave no fellow- 
countrymen; I have only a sprach-genossen,** — 
speech-mates. Thus German patriotism could be 
but a sort of corporation spirit; like the affections 
of a liveryman, confined to the members of his com- 
pany. It was not till the close of the last war that the 
common oppression exercised by Bonaparte generated 
a common hatred towards France, and with it some- 
thing like patriotism on a great scale. Yet so anoma- 
lous is the condition of Germany, that at this moment 
this sentiment, or the loud avowal of it, is looked on as 
akin to disloyalty ; and, at the universities, students 
are forbidden to frequent clubs, or to assume denomi- 
nations, which have a reference to one general national 
character. There are few appeals among Goethe's 
writings to national feeling ; and, in truth, his studies 
led him to be, in sentiment, the fellow-citizen of the 
great poets and artists of all nations, the contempo- 
rary of the great men of all ages. The other reproach 
is, that being admitted to a familiarity with princes, 
he lost his love of the people, as such. Now, it must 
be owned, that in this respect he felt pretty much as 
Milton did, in whom attachment to the aristocracy of 
talent was a marked quality. Of the people, as such, 
he seems to have thought lowly ; his affections were 
exercised on the select few, — the nobles of nature, 
not of the herald's oflfice. That he had no vulgar 
reverence for persons in authority, or for the privi- 
leged orders, is amply proved by all he wrote. It 
may finally be remarked, as the most characteristic 
feature of his moral speculations, that he had habitu- 
ally contemplated mankind, not as a moralist, but as 
a naturalist. There are some thinkers who never 
consider men but as objects of praise or blame; others, 
who only study men with a view of making them dif- 
ferent from what they are. Such are reformers, the 
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leaders of institutions, philanthropists, Yfho think only 
in order to act. To neither of these classes did Gk)ethe 
belong. He took men as he found them ; he was 
content to take society as he found it, with all its 
complex institutions. He was disposed to make the 
best of what he found, but seemed reluctant to waste 
his powers in the vain attempt to make men mate- 
rially different from what they were before; hence 
arose an inert, or indolent acquiescence in what he 
found existing. 

He had early in life laboured to catch a new point 
of view from which nature might be contemplated on 
all sides; or a law in conformity with which the 
manifold operations of nature might be seen as if they 
were one. He first made this idea known in his 
'Metamorphosis of Plants.' His botanical studies 
were continued for many years of his life. He after- 
wards busied himself with the minute and experi- 
mental study of chromatics. He edited a journal 
of science, and wrote more or less on mineralogy, 
geology, comparative anatomy, optics, and meteorology. 
A metaphysical spirit runs through all these writ- 
ings, so alien from the mode of study pursued in other 
countries, that we do not recollect any notice of them 
by any English writer, except professor Lindley, in 
his * Introduction to Botany,* who confines his re- 
marks to Goethe's botanical works. The Professor 
represents Goethe as having revived a nearly forgotten 
doctrine, first promulgated by Linnaeus. But, for 
thirty years after the first appearance of the * Meta- 
morphosis,' it produced little or no effect even in 
Germany. Now, indeed, "it has come to be con- 
sidered the basis of all scientific knowledge of ve- 
getable structure." Whether, in the revolutions of 
opinion, the bold polemical writings of Goethe against 
the Newtonian theory of light and colours will ever 
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be looked upon as mott than the exttavagtmceB of a 
great genius wandering out of his own sphere^ time 
will show. For the present this is the view taken of 
the great poet's scientific writings, both by Italians 
and Frenchmen. But, whatever dreams he may 
have mixed up with his investigations, Goethe was 
no mere dreamer: to the last hour of his life, he 
made it his business to inform himself concerning 
the progress of the sciences in foreign countries. 
All new books were brought to him, even to the end 
of his life : he composed elaborate poems at the age 
of seventy; and when beyond sixty years of age^ 
entered with zeal upon the study of Oriental poetry, 
to apply the spirit of which, to Western notions and 
feelings, he composed his * West-Eastern Divan.' In 
this the infinite variety of his studies and pursuits \«f 
that ' all-sidedness* (if we may be pardoned for adopt- 
ing such a word from the German) for. which he was 
BO remarkable. From the same quality proceeded that 
unusual toleration of novelties which he could recon- 
cile to the love of what is established. He would not 
permit a clever farce to be acted on the stage, when 
he was manager, written in derision of Gall's crani- 
oscopy. Instead of joining in the ridicule of animal 
magnetism, he would fairly investigate its preten- 
sions. When a book on the Clouds was published 
by Howard, in England, Goethe instantly wrote an 
account of it, inventing appropriate German words 
to designate the forms pointed out. In his hunger 
and thirst after knowledge, he was omnivorous. 
This was the ruling passion strong in death. Only 
the evening before his decease, he received some new 
books from Paris, by which he was greatly excited. 
It is said that a volume, by Salvandy, was grasped in 
his hand when he died; and his last words were 
singularly appropriate to his temperi and might be 



received by his admirerB as almost prophetic. He 
ordered the window -shutterB to be opened, exclaim- 
ing " More light ! More light !" 





William Wilberforce, whose name a heartfelt, 
enlightened, and unwearied philanthropy, directioi; 
talentB of the highest order, has enrolled among 
those of the most illustriouB bene&ctors of mankind, 
was horn August 24, 1159, in Hull, where his an- 
cestors had been long and succeasfuUy engaged in 
trade. By his father's death he was lett an orphan 
at an early age. He received the chief part of his 
education at the grammar school of Pocklington, in 
Yorkshire, and at St. John's College, Cambrid^, of 
which he became a fellow- commoner about ni6 or 
1777. When just of age, and apparently before 
taking his B.A. degree, he was returned for his 
native town at the general election of 1780. In 
17S4 he was returned again; hut being also chosen 
member for Yorkshire, he elected to ait for that 
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great county, which he continued to represent until 
the year 1812, during six successive parliaments. 
From 1812 to 1825, when he retired from parlia- 
ment, he was returned by Lord Calthorpe for the 
borough of Bramber. His politics were in general 
those of Mr. Pitt's party, and his first prominent 
appearance was in 1783, in opposition to Mr. Fox's 
India Bill. In 1186 he introduced and carried 
through the Commons a bill for the amendment of 
our criminal code, which was roughly handled by the 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, and rejected in the House 
of I^rds without a division. 

At the time when Mr. Wilberforce was rising into 
manhood, the iniquity of the Slave Trade had engaged 
in a slight degree the attention of the public. To the 
Quakers belong the high honour of having taken the 
lead in denouncing that unjust and unchristian traffic. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century, during 
the life of Penn, the Quakers of Pennsylvania passed 
a censure upon it, and from time to time the Society 
of Friends expressed their disapprobation of the de- 
portation of negroes, until in 1761 they completed 
their good work by a resolution to disown all such 
as continued to be engaged in it. Occasionally the 
question was brought before magistrates, whether a 
slave became entitled to his liberty upon landing in 
England. In 1765 Granville Sharp came forward as 
the protector of a negro, who, having been abandoned 
and cast upon the world in disease and misery by his 
owner, was healed and assisted through the charity of 
Mr. Sharp's brother. Recovering his value with his 
health, he was claimed and seized by his master, and 
would have been shipped to the colonies, as many 
Africans were, but for the prompt and resolute inter- 
ference of Mr. Sharp. In several similar cases the 
same gentleman came forward successfully : but the 
general question was not deteimiu^^ ox ^N«ci ^sg^st^. 
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until 1172, when the celehrated case of the negro 
Somerset was brought before the Court of King'g 
Bench, which adjudged, after a deliberate hearing, 
that in England the right of the master over the slave 
could not be maintained. The general question was 
afterwards, in 1718, decided still more absolutely by 
the Scotch Courts, in the case of Wedderbum v. 
Knight. In 1783 an event occurred well qualified 
to rouse the feelings of the nation, and call its atten- 
tion to the atrocities of which the Slave Trade was 
the cause and pretext. An action was brought by 
certain underwriters against the owners of the ship 
Zong, on the ground that the captain had caused 132 
weak, sickly slaves to be thrown overboard, for the 
purpose of claiming their value, for which the plain- 
tiffs would not have been liable if the cargo had died 
a natural death. The fact of the drowning was 
admitted, and defended on the plea that want of 
water had rendered it necessary ; though it appeared 
that the crew had not been put upon short allowance. 
It now seems incredible that no criminal proceeding 
should have been instituted against the perpetrators of 
this wholesale murder. 

In 1785 the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge pro- 
posed, as the subject for the Bachelor's Prize Essay, 
the question, Is it allowable to enslave men without 
their consent? Thomas Clarkson, who had gained 
the prize in the preceding year, again became a can- 
didate. Conceiving that the thesis, though couched 
in general terms, had an especial reference to the 
African Slave Trade, he went to London to make 
inquiries on the subject. Investigation brought 
under his view a mass of cruelties and abomina- 
tions, which engrossed his thoughts and shocked his 
imagination. By night and day they haunted him ; 
and he has described in lively colours the intense 
pain which thi^ comi^«vti»iv^ uudfittaken tolely in 
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the spirit of bonouriAle rivalry, inflicted on him. 
He gained the prize, but found it impossible to dis- 
card the subject from his thoughts. In the succeed- 
ing autumn, after great struggles of mind, he re- 
solved to give up his plan for entering the Church, 
and devoted time, health and substance (to use his 
own words) to '^ seeing these calamities to an end." 
In sketching the progress of this great measure, the 
name of Wilberforce alone will be presented to view; 
and it is our duty therefore, in the first place, to make 
honourable mention of him who roused Wilberforce 
in the cause, and whose athletic vigour and indomi- 
table perseverance surmounted danger, difficulties, 
fatigues, and discouragements, which few men could 
have endured, in the first great object of collecting 
evidence of the cruelties habitually perpetrated in the 
Slave Trade. 

In the first stage of his proceedings, Mr. Clarkson, 
in the course of his application to members of Parlia- 
ment, called on Mr. Wilberforce, who stated, that 
" the subject had often employed his thoughts, and 
was near his heart." He inquired into the authorities 
for the statements laid before him, and became, not 
only convinced of, but impressed with, the paramount 
duty of abolishing so hateful a traffic. Occasional 
meetings of those who were alike interested were held 
at his house; and in May, 1787, a committee was 
formed, of which Wilberforce became the Parliamen- 
tary leader. Early in 1788 he gave notice of his 
intention to bring the subject before the House ; but 
owing to his severe indisposition that task was ulti- 
mately undertaken by Mr. Pitt, who moved and 
carried a resolution, pledging the House in the ensu- 
ing session to enter on the consideration of the sub- 
ject. Accordingly, May 12, 1789, Mr. Wilberforce 
moved a series of resolutions, founded on a report of 
the Privy Council, exposing the iuiquitY ^x^d. ^x^^;^ 
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of the traffic in slaves, the mortality which it occa-* 
sioned among white as well as hlack men -and the 
neglect of health and morals by which the natural 
increase of the race in our West India islands was 
checked ; and concluding with a declaration, that if 
the causes were removed by which that increase was 
checked, no considerable inconvenience would result 
from discontinuing the importation of African slaves. 
Burke, Pitt, and Fox supported the resolutious. 
Mr. Wilberforce's speech was distinguished by elo- 
quence and earnestness, and by its unanswerable 
appeals to the first principles of justice and religion. 
The consideration of the subject was ultimately 
adjourned to the following session. In that, and in 
two subsequent sessions, the motions were renewed, 
and the effect of pressing such a subject upon the at- 
tention of the country was to open the eyes of many who 
would willingly have kept them closed, yet could not 
deny the existence of the evils so forced on their view. 
In 1792 Mr. Wiberforce's motion for the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade was met by a proposal to insert in 
it the word " gradually ;" and in pursuance of the 
same policy, Mr. Dundas introduced a bill to provide 
for its discontinuance in 1800. The date was altered 
to. 17 96, and in that state the bill passed the Com- 
mons, but was stopped in the Upper House by a 
proposal to hear evidence upon it. Mr. Wilberforce 
annually renewed his efforts, and brought every new 
argument to bear upon the question, which new dis- 
coveries, or the events of the times, produced. In 
1799 the friends of the measure resolved on letting it 
repose for a while, and for five years Mr. Wilberforce 
contented himself with moving for certain papers; 
but he took an opportunity of assuring the House 
that he had not grown cool in the cause, and that he 
would renew the discussion in a future session. On 
the 30th of May, 1804^ he once more moved for 
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leave to bring in his bill for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, in a speech of great eloquence and effect. 
He took the opportunity of making a powerful appeal 
to the Irish members, before whom, in consequence 
of the Union, this question was now for the first time 
brought, and the greater part of whom supported it. 
The division showed a majority of 124 to 49 in his 
favour ; and the bill was carried through the Com^ 
mons, but was again postponed in the House of Lords. 
In 1805 he renewed his motion, but on this occasion 
it was lost in the Commons by over-security among 
the friends of the measure. But when Mr. Fox and 
Lord Grenville took ofiQce in 1806, the Abolition was 
brought forward by the ministers, most of whom sup- 
ported it, though it was not made a government ques- 
tion in consequence of several members of the cabinet 
opposing it. The Attorney General (Sir A. Pigott) 
brought in a bill, which was passed into a law, pro- 
hibiting the Slave Trade in the conquered colonies, 
and excluding British subjects from engaging in 
the foreign Slave Trade; and Mr. Fox, at Mr. 
Wilberforce's special request, introduced a resolution 
pledging the House to take the earliest measures for 
effectually abolishing the whole Slave Trade : this 
resolution was carried by a majority of 114 to 15; 
and January 2, 1807, Lord Grenville brought for- 
ward a bill for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, in 
the House of Lords, which passed safely through both 
Houses of Parliament. As, however, the King was 
believed to be unfriendly to the measure, some alarm 
was felt by its friends, lest its fate might still be 
affected by the dismissal of the ministers, which had 
been determined upon. Those fears were groundless ; 
for though they received orders to deliver up the seals 
of their offices on the 25th of March, the royal assent 
was given by commission by the Lord Chancellor 
Erskine on the same day ; and tkua ^<& V^x. ^s^ ^ 
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the administralion was to conclude a contest, main- 
tained by prejudice and interest during twenty years, 
for the support of what Mr. Pitt denominated " the 
greatest practical evil that ever afflicted thehumanrace." 

Among other testimonies to Mr. Wilberforce's 
merits, we are not inclined to omit that of Sir James 
Mackintosh, who in his journal. May 23» 1808, 
speaks thus of Wilberforce on the * Abolition.* This 
refers to a pamphlet on the Slave Trade which Mr. 
Wilberforce had published in 1806 : — " Almost as 
much enchanted by Mr. Wilberforce's book as by 
his conduct. He is the very model of a reformer. 
Ardent without turbulence, mild without timidity 
or coolness, neither yielding to difficulties, nor dis- 
turbed or exasperated by them; patient and meek, 
yet intrepid ; persisting for twenty years through good 
report and evil report ; just and charitable even to his 
most malignant enemies ; unwearied in every experi- 
ment to disarm the prejudices of his more rational and 
disinterested opponents, and supporting the zeal, with- 
out dangerously exciting the passions of his adherents.'* 

The rest of Mr. Wilberforce's parliamentary con- 
duct was consistent with his behaviour on this ques- 
tion. In debates chiefly political he rarely took a 
forward part: but where religion and morals were 
directly concerned, points on which few cared to in- 
terfere, and where a leader was wanted, he never 
shrunk from the advocacy of his opinions. He was a 
supporter of Catholic Emancipation and Parliamen- 
tary Reform; he condemned the encouragement of 
gambling, in the shape of lotteries established by 
government; he insisted on the cruelty of employ- 
ing boys of tender age as chimney-sweepers ; he at- 
tempted to procure a legislative enactment against 
duelling, after the hostile meeting between Pitt and 
Tierney ; and on the renewal of the East India Com- 
j:;aDy's chartei in ISIQ^ b& ^aye hia zealous support 
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to the propagation of Christianity in Hindostan, in 
opposition to those who, as has been more recently 
done in the West Indies, represented the employment 
of missionaries to be inconsistent with the preserva- 
tion of our empire. It is encouraging to observe, 
that with the exception of the one levelled against 
duelling, all these measures, however violently op- 
posed and unfairly censured, have been carried in a 
more or less perfect form. 

As an author, Mr. Wilberforce's claim to notice ia 
chiefly derived from his treatise entitled * A Practical 
View of the prevailing rehgious system of professing 
Christians in the higher and middle classes in this 
country, contrasted with Real Christianity.* The 
object of it was to show that the standard of life ge- 
nerally adopted by those classes, not only fell short 
of, but was inconsistent with, the doctrines of the 
Gospel. It has justly been applauded as a work of 
no common courage, not from the asperity of its cen- 
sures, for it breathes throughout a spirit of gentleness 
and love, but on the joint consideration of the unpo- 
pularity of the subject and the writer's position. The 
Bishop of Calcutta, in his introductory essay, justly 
observes, that "the author in attempting it risked 
every thing dear to a public man and a politician, as 
such — consideration, weight, ambition, reputation.*' 
And Scott, the divine, one of the most fearless and 
ardent of men, viewed the matter in the same light ; 
for he wrote, " Taken in all its probable effects, I do 
sincerely think such a stand for vital Christianity has 
not been made in my memory. He has come out 
beyond my expectations." Of a work so generally 
known we shall not describe the tendency more at 
large. It is said to have gone through about twenty 
editions in Britain, since the publication in 1797, 
and more in America ; and to have been translated 
into most European languages. 

Jd the discharge pf his pai^«ca!wx\»x^ ^\^vt^ ^^^x, 
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Wilberforce was punctual and active beyond his 
apparent strength ; and those who further recollect his 
diUgent attendance on a vast variety of public meet- 
ings and committees connected with religious and 
charitable purposes, will wonder how a frame na- 
turally weak should so long have endured the wear of 
such exertion. In 1788, when his illness was a 
matter of deep concern to the Abolitionists, Dr, War* 
ren said that he had not stamina to last a fortnight. 
No doubt his bodily powers were greatly aided by the 
placid and happy frame of mind which he habitually 
enjoyed: but it is important to relate his own opinion, 
as delivered by an ear^witness, on the physical bene* 
fits which he derived from a strict abstinence from 
temporal affairs on Sundays. '^ I have often heard 
him assert that he never could have sustained the 
labour and stretch of mind required in his early poli- 
tical life, if it had not been for the rest of his Sabbath ; 
and that he could name several of his contemporaries 
in the vortex of political cares, whose minds had 
actually given way under the stress of intellectual 
labour, so as to bring on a premature death, or the 
still more dreadful catastrophe of insanity and suicide, 
who, humanly speaking, might have been preserved 
in health, if they would but conscientiously have 
observed the Sabbath." (Venn's Sermon.) 

In 1797 Mr. Wilberforce married Miss Spooner, 
daughter of an eminent banker at Birmingham. 
Four sons survive him. He died, after a gradual 
decline, July 29, 1833, in Cadogan Place. He 
directed that his funeral should be conducted without 
the smallest pomp ; but his orders were disregarded, 
in compliance with a requisition addressed to his 
relatives by many of the most distinguished men of 
all parties, and couched in the following terms :— 
*' We, the undersigned Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, being anxiouB^ upon public grounds, to 
show our respect for 1^*e^ m«av(ni ^ ^vLx&'^^^Wil 
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Wilberforce, and being also satisfied that public 
honours can never be more fitly bestowed than upon 
such benefactors of mankind, earnestly request that 
he may be buried in Westminster Abbey, and that 
we, and others who may agree with us in these senti- 
ments, may have permission to attend his funeral." 
The attendance of both Houses was numerous. Mr. 
Wilberforce was interred within a few yards of his 
great contemporaries Pitt, Fox, and Canning. 

Among the other honours paid to his memory may 
be mentioned the York meeting, held October 3, 1833, 
at which it was resolved to erect a public memorial in 
testimony of the high estimation in which Mr. Wil- 
berforce's character and services were held by men of 
all parties : and further, " that it is advisable (if the 
sum raised be adequate) to found a benevolent insti- 
tution, of a useful description, in this county, and to 
put up a tablet to the memory of Mr. Wilberforce ; 
but should the subscriptions be insufficient to accom- 
plish such an object, that they should be applied to 
the erection of a monument.'* An asylum for the 
indigent blind has in consequence been founded. 
At Hull a monument has likewise been erected to his 
memory by public subscription; and a statue by 
Joseph is about to be placed in Westminster Abbey, 
also by subscription, the surplus of the fiind thus 
raised being reserved for founding an institution con • 
genial to his principles, as soon as it shall be sufficient 
for the purpose. 

At the period of the publication of this Memoir in 
the Gallery of Portraits, the authentic materials for a 
life of Mr. Wilberforce were very scanty. A short 
memoir, from the pen of a friend, appeared in the 
Christian Advocate, August 5, 1833 ; which we believe 
may be relied on for accuracy, and which seems to 
form the basis of other memoirs in the periodical pub- 
lications. The funeral sermons of Me«&\%. "fctss^^^ 
Scott^ and Venn contain eom^ m\J^t^*8^sLXk%%SL^^^^^^'^* 
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wluch are told on good authority. Bat in 1838 k com- 
plete life of this eminent man wai publiibed b; hii 
eoni, in five volumes. The letteri, and other original 
matter of these volumei, are of the hlgheit intereit. 




NOTICE. 



This Collection of Memoirs of DistiiiguiBlied Men 
of Modem Times is a republication of the Memoirs in 
the Gallery of Portraits, published under the super- 
intendence of the Society for the Difiusion of Useful 
Knowledge. In this edition the Memoirs have been 
chronologically arranged ; and some few errors have 
been corrected. The lives of Catharine of Russia, of 
Madame de Stael, and of Mrs. Siddons, which appear 
in the Gallery of Portraits, are here omitted. 
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